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About the hour of vespers on the 17th of Janaary, 1406, 
reports of the death of Francesco da Carrara were circulated 
through Venice, with such variations respecting its attend- 
ant circumstances as the diMcultj of obtaining correct 
knowledge of truth, or the danger of repeating more than 
the government might be pleased to avow, attached, for the 
most part, to all great national transactions of the repub- 
lic Some of the busy knots assembled in the piazza mys- 
^teriously hinted the facts as they really occunred, and loudly 
praised the indefeasible power and justice, of their rulers. 
The majority, ^th greater caution, averred that the Lord 
of Padua had died of a catarrh ;* and significantly congratu- 

\BmatOt BSSlffu ietto etser merto di catarra. 



10 REFLECTIONS ON THE EXECUTION 09 

lated one another by the application of the chief armament 
on which Giacbpo dal Yerme had tested the necessity and 
the policy of the bloody sentence, * A dead man makes no 
war !'* We know not whether it was during a period of 
former alliance, or after this unhappy princess death, that 
his statue was placed in the hall of the armoury of the 
Council of Ten ;t but down even to our own days, the mem- 
bers of the dark and despotic tribunal by which was per- 
petrated the great crime of his murder, could never assem- 
ble to deliberate on fresh deeds o^'cruelty, without passing 
under the very image and likeness of their most illustrious 
victim. 

It is painful to remember that Carlo Zeno had any share 
in this most atrocious and unjustifiable process, and there 
is no one who will not be gratified to learn, that although 
he is named ' among the commissioners to whom the first 
cognizance of it was intrusted, he does not appear to have 
voted for a higher punishment than imprisonment.^ Even 
such an infliction, however, would have been a gross breach 
of the law of nations ; for Carrara was an mdependent 
sovereign, long recognised as such by Venice herself, and 
resting his title on claims to the full as legitimate as those 
of any other Italian prince of his time. He had a plenary 
right of peace and war ; and, under defeat, the sole penal- 
ties to. which he could be justly subjected were those com- 
mon to the vanquished ; a curtailment or forfeiture of his 
dominions, and captivity till he should be ransomed. But 
even from these rights of victory his enemies were precluded 
by the engagements under wluch he had been decoyed to 
Venice ; and having freely confided himself to their safe- 
conduct for the purpose of negotiation, he could be as little 
regarded a prisoner of war, as an offender against laws to 
which he did not owe obedience. His condemnation was a 
grievous and crying wickedness ; and — ^would that it were 
without tvudk a parallel ! — ^must be classed by historians in 
the same page with that of the hapless Mary of Scotland. 

A most odious act of ingratitude towards the wisest, 
purest, bravest, and ^eatest individual of his times yet 
remains to be recorded in illustration of the detestable poUcy 
of the Council of Ten. Immediately on the occupation of 

* Saaato, 832, nam mono nmtfa gtierra. 

t F9rfistiero UluminatOt 31. | Sanato, 029. 



FRANCESCO DA CARRARA. 11 

I^ua, commissioners were appointed to inspect and regis- 
ter the property of the recent signer, and among these 
dividers of the spoil Carlo Zeno was numbered. The set- 
tlement, however, demanded a longer absence from home 
than his advanced years now rendered convenient ; and 
accordingly he solicited recall, and received the desired per" 
mission. In arranging the papers of Carrara, a memoran- 
dom.was found touchmg the payment of 400 ducats to 
Zeno ; an insignificant transaction, of which, by accepting 
the proffered commissionership, he would have possessed 
full power, if he had so wished, to obliterate every tracer 
The sum too was so utterly unimportant to a rich Venetian 
noble, distinguished by the boundless liberality of his gen- 
eral expenditure, and by the magnificent donations which 
he had bestowed upon the state during the war of Chiozza, 
that the most ingenious jealousy of suspicion could scarcely 
exaggerate this trifling payment into a bribe ; even if the 
long and sj^Iendid services, the tried and established fidelity* 
and the spotless and unassailable honour of the personage 
chiefly concerned, had failed of themselves to secure him 
from the possibility of a charge so monstrous. No whisper 
of corruption, however, was breathed, and not a shadow of 
doubt remained upon the minds of the commissioners who 
denounced Zeno to the awogadmi^ of the awogtuUni who 
accused him to the Ten, or of the Ten themselves who judged 
the cause, that the short and simple explanation offered by 
the defendant was in strict accordance with truth. Zeno 
stated, that on passing through Asti, while on his route for 
investiture by Graleazzo Yisconti with the government of 
Milan, he found Carrara, at that time a prisoner, destitute 
of comforts and almost even of necessaries : touched with 
pity for the low fortunes of a prince at once a personal 
friend, an ally of the republic, and a Venetian senator, 
Zeno opened to him his own stores, loaded him with pres- 
ents, and tendered that loan of which the memorandum 
now produced was but a note of repayment, unwillingly ac- 
cepted after Carrara's restoration.* But this instinct of a 
firank and generous nature "prompting the relief of a great 
man in adversity, had nothing in it which could awaken 
83rmpathy in the cold and passionless assembly to which it 

* Ne^ltie petentiy neqtue wdentif ted (^stinaU etiam r«cu*afift, H ptarU 
invito. Vit. C. Zent apud Mnratori, XIX. 349. 



12 DISGRACE AND DBATH OF CARLO ZEKO* 

was lelated. The charge upon which they had to dectde 
involved a money tran8acti<m with a fomgn potentate ; to 
lend to such a on« was inconsistent with the striet duty of 
a Venetian, but to receive from him became a high state 
crime. The iron and unbending; de^otism of the Venetian 
law refused to admit any qualification or excuse for a trans-^ 
mssion of its literal code : and the very splendour of Garla 
Sieno's name, as it rendered his deviation more conspicuous, 
was to be received, not as a fdea for pardon, bi;^ in aggrava- 
tion of penalty. He was sentenced to dismissal Som aU 
his offices, and imprisonment for two years. That such a 
judgment should be passed accords as closely with the 
general character of the government whidi inflicted it, b» 
implicit and unmurmuring submission does with that of 
Zeno : but if it be asked why his fellow-citizens did not 
rise as one man, and demand the liberation of their great 
and guiltless bero, the chief glory of their country an<l 
their age 1 the problem must be resolved either by the want 
of feeling of the many, or their want of power, when op^ 
posed to authority, which, although administered without 
regard to justice, was nevertheless strongly and discreetly 
organized for its own maintenimce and preservation. 

The remaining years of Carlo Zeno's life were i^nt 
almost in as full activity as those of his youth. We read of 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, of his employment as com-' 
mander of the Cypriotes in TepelUng an mvasion of the €re-' 
Boese, and even of his remarriage, when now long past the 
psafamst's limits of the age of man. Fully retaining all' 
his faculties till the latest moment, he expired on the 8th 
of May, 1418, a few days after the completion of his eighty-' 
fourth year. His body, when preparing for the last ritesy 
exhibited scars of no fewer than ^rty-five wounds ; it wa» 
interred with maffniiicent honours becoming his unexampled 
merits ; attended by the doge and senate, and the wholer 
marshaJled population of his fellow-citizens ; and bonie, at 
their zealous and express desire, by the mariners who had 
served under him, and who eagerly thronged to support in 
turn the precious burden. The Latin funeral oration spdcetf 
at his grave by Leonardo Justiniani is still preserved to us^ 
and if it oannot rank in eloquenoe with those of Pericles 
and Marie Antony, still the mcts which it relates of him 
who is its subject places him most deservedly amMig those 



MILAN — FILIPPO-HARU TISCONTI. 13 

««iy fdw of mankind, who; not less by their solid vuAaes 
than by their dazzling exploits, haye attained the summit 
of human ff lory. 

It is to Milan that the thread of our history now for a 
while reconducts us. Few periods of heavier calamity ever 
afflicted the always suffering Lombard cities than 
that which is comprised in the ten years succeeding ^^^I 
the demise of Giovanni-Galeazzo Yisconti. Of the 
regency of his widowed Duchess Catarina we have already 
spoken ; it was stained by weakness, cruelty, and 
bloodshed, and it terminated in her imprisonment and ^^Ini 
violent death by poison. Giovanni-Maria, the eldest 
ef Galeazzo's two legitimate sons, on his emancipation from 
tutelage and accession to the throne of Milan, abandoned 
himself to the wildest impulses of insane ferocity ; and if 
the chroniclers may be believed, he slaked his unnatural 
thirst for blood by training his hounds to the chase of crimi- 
nals, and feeding them upon human flesh. To his brother, 
Filippo-Maria, had fallen the sovereignty of Pavia ; but 
during the weakness of that prince's minority, the virtual 
rule had been wrested from him by the ambition of Facimo 
Cane, the neighbouring Lord of Alexandria; who found 
little difficulty in soon afterward extending his dominion 
over Milan itself. That he still permitted the brothers whom 
he had dethroned to live must be attributed to his own want 
of issue ; and the terrified Milanese, perceiving while the 
usurper, after several years peaceable rule, lay on his death- 
bed, that his authority was about to revert to the monster 
whose savage nature had been awhile controlled, 
rose in a body and massacred Giovanni-Maria. Faci- ^iPz 
mo Cane survived but a few hours after this outrage, 
and in his last words, as if he himself had preserved invio- 
late allegiance, he denounced the treachery which had thus 
cut off the legitimate sovereign of Lombardy, and disre- 
garded the natural rights of the son of her ancient lord. It 
was at first supposed that Filippo-Maria would be involved 
in a fkte similar to that of his brother, and that the throne 
would be transferred to Hector, a son of the late Bemabo 
Yisconti : but Filippo, with a foresight littie expected from 
his youth, lost not a moment in securing the castle of Pavia 
and proffering his hand to the widow of Facimo Cane. 
Their disparity of years (the prince was twenty, Beatrice 

Vol. II.— B 



14 BBATftlCS TENDA. 

Tenddf whom he espoused, double that age) weighed littto 
against the substantial advantages of this alliance ; whieh 
secured the support of all the followers of Gane, and firmly 
established FiUppo-Maria in the dukedom of his late lather. 
Scarcely, however, did he feel his power rooted, before, dis« 
regarding all bonds of gratitude, the treacherous prince 
threw on* his disguise. Beatrice, no longer necessary tb 
promote his ambition, proved an encumbrance upon his 
pleosures ; and at the expense of an atrocious crime, h^ 
eagerly sought relief from her oppressive virtues and his 
own burdensome sense of obligation. A &ise charge of in- 
fidelity hurried her to the scaffold ; and the pathetic circum* 
stances attendant upon her undeserved fat^*-her meek yel 
noble bearing — ^her unshaken avowals of innocence even 
under the agonies of the rack, and in the teeth of a confes* 
don extorted by similar terrors firom the wretched youth 
Michaele Orombelli, with whom it was attempted to crimi- 
nate her-^her dignified, yet not bitter upbraidings of his 
weakness — and her firm reliance that Heaven, though now 
pressing sorely on her in its visitation, would hereafter 
rescue ner memory from dishonour — ^might be turned to 
good account, from the pages in which Andrea Billio* has 
recorded them, by any future poet who may venture once 
again to dramatize the parallel sad tale of Smeaton and our 
own Anna Boleyn. 

Fihppo-Maria by no means dissembled that it was his in- 
tention to attempt the recovery of his entire hereditary do- 
minions, and in the event of his success, Venice, among 
other powers, must prepare for restitution. Of dl those 
governments which had regarded the progress of Visconti 
vrith jealousy, and combated it with vigour, none continued 
more forward in demonstrations of vigilance and opposition 
than Florence ; and in their common danger she earnestly 
solicited the aocessiim of Venice to a general league of 
northern Italy against the overweening ambition of Milan. 
It is not often that history, before the invention of the art 
of printing, affords documents so precise as those with 
which this transaction may be illustrated ; for Sanuto, an 
author of high rank and of indisputable veracity, who 
wrote within fifty years of the event, has presented lis with 

* Bin, MedioL HI. ftl, t^ud Marat. XIX. 



DEBATES ON THB FLORENTINS ALLIANCE. 15 

ft transcript of the veiy speeches delivered by the Doge 
Moncenigo in the debates relating to this Florentine nego- 
tiation. They are copies, as the chronicle assures us, from 
the original MS. communicated by the doge himself; and 
they most be received therefore, not as representing such 
arguments as the historian imagined might have been em- 
ployed, but those which really and absolutely fell from the 
mouth of the speaker. The great advocate in the Venetian 
council for this alliance, and for war against Mil^, was 
Francesco Foscari, one of the procuratori ; a sage whose 
wisdom was matured by the experience of fifty winters, yet 
whom Moncenigo nevertheless addresses throughout as 
** youthful procuratore /" He presses him by arguments 
from a most extensive range of history both sacred and 
profane, not always, it must be confessed indeed, drawn 
with very strict logical precision. ** God,*' he says, as the 
substance of his speech may be paraphrased, *' created the 
angels and gifted them with free-will, but unhappily they 
chose evil instead of good, and therefore they fell ; even so 
have the Florentines fallen by preferring war to peace, and 
so shall we also fall if we imitate their example. God 
ereated Adam wise, good, and perfect, and it was by disobe- 
dience that he lost Paradise ; the Florentines have done in 
like manner, and even so shall we do also if we permit our- 
selves to be seduced by the youthful procuratore. As in the 
deluge all men except the just Noah and his family were 
drowned, so will the Florentines be obliged to . take refuge 
in our aikfrom the destruction which they are calling down 
upon themselves. As after the deluge the race of giants, 
forgetting the fear of God, had their single tongue split 
into sixty-six languages, and in the end separated from each 
other and disappeared for ever, so will the Florentine lan- 
guage ^ve place to sixty-six dialects, and the inhabitants of 
that city will be scattered widely over the earth. It was 
peace which constituted the magnificence of Troy, swelled 
her population, increased her palaces, multiplied her trea- 
sures, enhanced her arts, and strengthened her with pow- 
eriul throngs of chiefs, knights, and barona ; war, on the 
other hand, was her destruction, as war will be the destruc- 
tion of Florence. It was the idolatry of Solomon and the 
apostacy of Rehoboam which gave birth to the schism of 
the Ten Tribes : even so," continues the orator, — although 
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here the thread of his argument is too finely spun to be re- 
tained by our grasp — " the towns now ruled by Florence 
will be transferred to Milan. Rome, thanks to her govern- 
ment and to veace^ became great ai^d powerful*'— an asser- 
tion which either betrays on the part of the doge no small 
unacquaintance with the state-crail of the eternal city, or 
else exhibits no slight dexterity in appropriating to his pur- 
pose a very stubborn and inapplicable argument. ** The 
first Punic war, but for Scipio, would have occasioned her 
overthrow, and her succeedinff restlessness and ambition 
subjected her to the tyranny of C®sar ; so Florence, by her 
love of war, is preparing for herself a military despotism." 
After these and many similar reasonings, expanded far be- 
yond the compressed form in which they appear above, we 
are presented with a very singular and important tabular 
view of Lombardo-Venetian commerce, in which the ex- 
ports and imports from the Lagune are valued at the great 
annual sum of 28,800,000 ducats.'* Well might Monce- 
nigo ask, ** Think you not this a very pretty garden for 
Venice, youthful procuratore ?" The Florentines however, 
in a new embassy, sousht ar^^uments from the doge's own 
school, and employed them with equal precision of applica- 
tion. " If Venice," they said, " did not come to their suc- 
cour, they must act like Samson, who uprooted a column, 
in order that by destroying Dagon's temple he micht whelm 
his enemies together with himself." In spite of this rep- 
resentation the pacific counsels of the doge prevailed, and 
while his life continued the league was deferred, and a 
treaty of ten years' alliance confirmed virith Visconti. Mon- 
eenigo, finding his end approaching, assembled the chief sen- 
ators round hi^ sick bed, and having once more renewed his 
exhortations for the careful avoidance of rash and hasty 
measures which might embroil the state in a ruinous war, 
he ran over to them the characters of those nobles who 
might probably be candidates for the succession after his 
death ; and having commended most of them for virtue and 
abiUty, he concluded by adding, that " those who may pro- 
pose to you Francesco Foscan cannot have deliberated pro- 

* The agreeable writer of ttae History of AcZy, under the ntme of 
George Perceval, calcalates the carrent dacat of that time at St. dd. ; 
the golden dueat (of whieh Venice coined a million annualiy) at 14». ; 
pud money at atwutsix tiiqes i^ present vslue.— (H. 7^.) 
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foundly on their intention. God preserve you from such a 
choice ! for if it be made, you will have war : then those 
who have 10,000 ducats will be reduced to 1000, those who 
have ten houses will retain but one, and every thhig also will 
be diminished in similar proportion. Reputation, credit, 
property will be at an end ; and instead of remaining mas- 
ters of your hired soldiers, you will find yourselves reduced 
to be their slaves." 

Moncenigo died in the spring of 1428, at the advanced 
age of eighty. He was well versed in the commercial and 
maritime affairs of his country, and he advanced them to. 
unexampled prosperity. A census taken under his reign 
fixed the population o^ the capital at 190,000 souls ; and 
the embeliisnment of his great metropolis was a favourite 
object with this wise jprince. By him was lai^ the found»» 
tion of the library of St. Mark, to the construction of which 
he apportioned 4000 ducats yearly firom the duties on salt ; 
but the work was often interrupted, and not renewed with 
activity till a century after his death. If we hesitate r^ 
specting his claim to eloquence, we must willingly concede 
to him the praise of sound discretion ; and of hi* singular 
firmness of purpose and disinterestedness a very remarkable 
instance remains to be produced. An accidental fire having 
destroyed great part of St. Mail's, injured much also of 
Uie ancient ducal palace ; yet the ofMogadorif ever anxious 
to depress the majesty of the prince, while they proceeded 
to the Immediate restoration of the cathedral, procured a 
decree, rendering it highly penal fi>r any one to suggest the 
rebuilding of the palace ; and afiixing a fine of 1000 ducats 
to the bare advancement of such a proposal. Moncenigo, 
at one of the meetings of the senate, poured the stipulated 
fine on the council table, and having purchased fiill liberty 
of speech at that lavish price, he persisted in urging upon 
the nobles the necessity of lodging their chief magistrate 
in an edifice becoming the dignity of the republic, till he 
obtained their assent to the commencement of that pile 
whidh contributed so largely, at the present hour, to the 
mafi:nificence of Venetian architecture. 

After a deliberation of six days, in the coarse of which 
nine scrutinies occurred, Francisco Foscari, the 
very procuratore whom Moncenigo had denounced, 1 403* 
was elected doge, by dint of sold ; and the ascend- 
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ency of the war faction was thus establiBhed. When he 
was about to be annouoced to the populace in the hitherto 
customary Ibrm, '* We have chosen Francesco Foscari doge» 
if such be your pleasure," the grand chancellor somewhat 
naively- inquired, " And if the people were to say * No,' 
what would you do 1" This queftion suggested a danger 
which it was thought politic to avoid, and accoidingly the 
election was notified to the assembled commons, for the first 
time, in these words, << We have chosen Francesco Foscari 
doge ;" a formula which henceforward prevailed in all sub- 
sequent accessions, and which swept away the single re- 
maining memorial of the original popular privileges.* 

The opening of Foscari's reign was unpropitious, for the 
plague reappeared in December, and carried off full 16,000 
■ottls ; and now for the first time, notwithstanding the often 
repeated visitations which we have had occasion to notice, 
and the mortality consequent upon them, were public mea- 
sures adopted to prevent the recurrence of a like fearful 
calamity. The rudunents of the health-office and the 
foundation of the laxaretto vecchio, on the island still 
devoted to the same important use, are attributed to. this 
period. Five yeam of alliance still remained unexpired 
between Milan and Venice, yet Florence was unceasing in 
her efforts to produce a rapture of the treaty. In the field, 
«he had been eveiywhere unfortunate, and defeat rapidly 
succeeding defeat rendered foreign aid indispensable if she 
hoped to preserve a shadow of independence. But the very 
necessities which increased her urgency diminished the v»> 
lue of her alliance ; and when her ambassadors, admitted 
by the senate to their third audience, declaimed against the 
ambition of Visconti, and impressed upon the Venetians 
that their liberty would not long survive the overthrow oC 
Florence, the council, notwithstanding the avowed tendency 
of Foscari's wished, lent but a cold ear to their entreaties. 
The counter declarations of the Duke of Milan, whose en- 
Toys vaunted the constant amity which their master had 
exhibited towards the republic, and the moderation, justice, 
and pacific temper which he had manifested by his cession 
0f Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, all indisputably ancient 
possessions of his house, were not likely to be received by 

* SsDnto ofud Muat, zxii. 967. 
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the senate as alto^ther trae ; but it was impossible to deny . 
the soandness of that principle whieh recommended them 
'not to seek by injustice a security which they already pos- 
sessed, which had never been violated, and Which war was 
&r less likely to guaranty than peace. To these powerful 
arguments neither the Florentines nor the doge, who Es- 
poused their cause, could ofi^r any satisfectory reply ; and 
this mission, like those, which preceded it, would probably 
have been unavailing, but for the unexpected mfluence o^ 
tained and exercised aft the moment by a foreigner, now a 
disgraced fugitive from Milan, and once a formidable enemy 
to Florence. < 

The later princes of the house of Yisconti, however suc- 
cessful in war, exhibited but little military enterprise in their 
own persons; and theywere indebted for victory &r more 
to their prudent choice of eonunanders than to any skill or 
prowess of their own. Necessity, however, at the moment 
of Facimo Cane's death, had compelled Filippo-Maria to 
appear at the head of his troops ; and in a rencounter under 
the walls of Monza, during^ that short critical period in 
which his fortunes were wavering in the balance, he had 
noted with especial admiration- the distinguished gallantry 
of Qne of his followers. Francesco Buffo, the son of a 
peasant at Garmagnuola, dashed forward from the ranks in 
which he served as a private ; and closely pursuing Hector 
Yisconti (the shadow whom the antagonists of Filippo- 
Maria opposed to him), but for a stumUe of his horse, would 
have captured the flying prince, in spite oi the resistance 
of a numerous suite by which he was protected. Filippo 
praised and rewarded the service on the spot, and fresh in- 
ttances of valour led rapidly to fresh promotions. Placed 
at length at the head of the Milanese armies, Garmagnuola 
fully justified the high confidence reposed in him ; and in a 
brilliant career of eight years of uninterrupted glory, he 
won for his hitherto not ungrateful master twenty rich 
cities in that atrong district of Lombardy whieh is bounded 
by the Adda, -the Tesino, and the Alps. Genoa also, and 
even the difficult passages of St. Gothard, submitted to him ; 
and he carried victory on the sword's point from the fron- 
tiers of Piedmont to those of the Territory of the Church. 
Wealth, station, favour, and patronage for awhile were lav- 
ished on the hero ; he was created Count of Castelnuovo; 
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he received the hand of a natural daughter of his p>rtnce ; 
und this connexion with the reigning ramily was still more 
closely cemented by a formal luloption, and by his investi- 
ture with its name as Francesco Carmagnuola de* Visconti. 
But it is easy for the favourite of a jeakms and despotic 
mftster to perform services which awaken suspicion intttead 
of gratitude ; and Carmagnuola waii already too rich, too 
brave, too powerful and too forttuirtte for his own s^&ty. 
WheUier the capiietous attachment of Visconti was satiated, 
$.nd rsquired change ; whether the possessor of his favour 
l^sed it by importunity ; or whether those whom the ele- 
iration of Carmagnuola had depressed, discovered a fitting 
reason U> undermine him, cannot now be a^rmed with cer- 
tainty t httt most probably all three caused were in some 
(degree united in giving birth to the coldnesn with which Fi- 
lippo begai^ to regard him, and afierwaid in rapidly increase 
ing this coldness to disguist. Nuinerous petty slights, and 
breaches of faith as well as of courtesy, testafied this change. 
An in^KNTtant command^ already promised to Carmagnuola, 
was bestowi»dl« without explanation, upon another and amuch 
inferior o6|cer ; the troops most attached to his person were 
•eduloutriy withdrawn from him; sEnd his remonstrances 
were received with haughty and contemptuous silence. Ir- 
ritated by these inikri(ed and repeated afTronts, Carmagnuola 
repaired hastily to the palace^ and demanded a special au« 
dience ; but he was stc^pped in the antechainber by some 
frivolous pretexts of the duke's engagements, and he there 
terminated an angry aeene of expostulation by open reproach 
/and menace. Perceiving that his fall was determined, he 
instantly took horse, and, throwing up all his employments, 
jrode at full speed to the irontien of Sayoy, and sought pro- 
tection from Amadeus YIII., the first duke of that province, 
to whom he was by birth a vassal. Haying revealed to that 
wise prince enough of the ambitious designs of Visconti to 
excite apprehension and awaken a hostile feeling, Carma- 
gnuola passed on through Trent and Treviso to 
148& ^^"i'^* where he was received by Foscari with open 
arms, and immediately engaged with three hundred 
lances in the service of the republic. No pains were spared 
by him to kindle ^the slumbering flamlBs of war ; but the 
senate, although glad of securing a commander of so high 
(Sstinction and ability, still warily hesitated to bestow full 
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confidence on his representations. His rupture with Vis- 
eonti might after all be only simulated, in order that, avail- 
ing himself of pretended disgrace, he might become ac- 
quainted with the secret councils of doubtful friends. Such 
treaeheiywas &r from being unprecedented, and unhappily, 
too much characterized the policy of Milan, •''liven when 
the enraged duke proceeded to confiscate the fugitrve's prop- 
erty, and sequestered a rental of forty thousand florins, 
the conviction of the signory jui to the sincerity of Carma- 
gnuola was still incomplete : nor was it till an attempt upo^ 
his life by poison was traced, by evidence not to be impugned, 
to the agency of Filippo-Maria, that implicit credence was 
given to the truth of that prince's hatred against his former 
frivourite. 

It was at this moment that the Florentines made their 
last appeal ; and Foscari, perceiving the backwardness of 
the council to second his own eager desire for war, dexter- 
ously employed to his purpose the strong feeling which Car- 
magnuola's recent escape from assassination had excited. 
At the dose of the debate, he asked permission to introduce 
his injured friend to the senate, in order that they miffht 
profit by his intimate acquaintance with the affairs of Mi- 
lan. Carraagnuola was accordingly admitted to the coun- 
cil-chamber ; and there, the vivid picture which he drew of 
his own personal wrongs, the warmth which the frank spi- 
rit of the soldier infused into the pleadings of the orator, 
and the bold and abrupt eloquence which vented itself in 
denunciations of vengeance and predictions of victory, so 
far gained upon the kindled passions of his auditcnrs, that 
when they proceeded to ballot, a large majority decided for 
war, A treaty therefore was speedily concluded with Flor- 
ence, by which the two republics engaged to furnish, at 
their joint expense, 16,000 horsd and half as many foot : a 
Venetian fleet was to ascend the Po, while the Florentines 
equipped a maritime expedition against Genoa : the Apen- 
nmes were to form the boundary line in a division of con- 
quests, and neither party was to conclude a separate peace. 
The Marquis of Ferrara, the Lord of Mantua, the 
King of Arragon, the Duke of Savoy, and the citi- , /„^' 
sens of Sienna were admitted to this league, which 
was signed on the 27th of January, vuen CarmagnuoI» 
was declared captain-general of the army of Venice. 
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In the following M^rch Csurmagnaola opened the cum* 
paign by a bold attempt on Brescia, a city which had been 
wrested from the Princes Delia Scala by GaleazEO Yisconti, 
had been occupied during the minority of his son by the 
Malatesti of Runini, and had latterly been won back for 
Filippo-Maria by Carmagnuola himself. Few places were 
more distracted by internal schism, and the partisans of the 
ancient Quelph and Ghibelline factions respectively occupied 
distinct quarters of the city. Carmagnuola still maintained 
an intimate connexion with the last-named party, and it 
was chiefly through their assistance that he now hoped to 
compass his enterprise. In order to Utiderstand his opera* 
tions, it should be borne in mind that Brescia, far from pre* 
senting a single line of walls, might in truth be more prop- 
erly described as composed of many separate fortresses.* 
Three several ramparts, at considerable intervals from each 
other, encompassed a hill, and all of these were in posses- 
•ion of the Milanese faction. It was into another quartery 
on the plain, that Carmagnuola was secretly admitted in 
the night of the 17th of >f arch, and even then the gate 
which communicated with the upper town remained in the 
hands of his enemies. The ihifftdity of this movement took 
Visconti by surprise, and his troops were but assembling in 
Romagna when be received inteffigenoe of his disaster ; to 
remedy which he put in motion eaach masses of cavalry as 
were already concentrated, under four of tiie most distin^ 
ffuished condotHeri of the age, Angelo della Pergola, Nicole 
Picdnino, Ouido Torello, and Francesco Sforza. The short 
time, however, which Carmagnuola had gained in advance 
was actively and most effectually employed ; and in oidet 
both to protect his own position from the sallies of the gar* 
rison, and also to prevent the relief of the city by the army, 
which he doubted not would soon attempt to raise the siege, 
he commenced and completed, notwithstancfing an interrup- 
tion by illness which compelled him to have reeourse to the 
baths of Padua, a military work which writers of the time 
describe as us^aralleled in the history of war. Between 
those portions of the city which etill held out and that occu^ 
pied by himeel^ ho traced a strong line of contravaUation, 

* The irlte of Bresoia is very eleoriy desortbed by Pocglo Bracciolinl, 
Hist. Flormi. v. apud MlinU. xix. MO. 
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Mid in hii rear a timilar eucumvallation. The eircuit of 
the outer work was not less than five miles in length ; each 
line presented a breastwork surmounted by wooden towers 
at frequent intervals, and strengthened iy a ditch twelre 
feet deep and twenty broad. Whether from the difficulty 
of combining their scattered foiees, or from the mutual 
jealousy which almost invariably sufbompemee a divided 
command, the Milanese captains were slow in advance ; 
and when towards the middle of May they encamped with 
15,000 men within sight of Brescia) the woiks of Garma- 
gnuoia (whose numbers were ahnoet of the same amount) 
although not yet finished, presented a face which Delia Pei^ 
gola thought much too foroiidable to be attacked. So stu- 
pendous, mdeed, were these lines considered, that an officer 
of the Milanese Krmy> upon hearing that Uiey were pro* 
jectedt expressed his joy at the design.. " Nothnig,^ he 
said, '* was more to be desiied in an enemy than an attempt 
so extravagant and insane ; to execute which must not only 
exceed the wealth and power of Venice, but would exhaust 
even the immeasurable resources which fiible had attributed 
to Xerxes." 

If the strength of Gaimagnuola's lines deterred the Mi- 
lanese when they first reconnoitred them, every hour con- 
tributed to increase the difficulty of assault, and, when fin- 
ished, they were, really impregnable. While the generals 
of Yisconti wasted their time m unworthy dissensions, and 
their forces in unconnected skirmishes, or straggling, preda- 
tory excursions, Carma|nuola vigorously pressed the garri- 
son, now hopeless of relief, and sufiTering from fiunine. Out 
of 1400 men, of which it was originally composed) scarcely 
400 now remained fit for aervioe ; yet these defended ^eir 
several fi>rtificati<His foot by fbot ; and it was not till after 
a- close siege of eight months, during which they were ex- 
posed day and night to a destructive artillery and to almost 
hourly assaults, that, driven wkhin their last shattered 
rampart, they capitulated on the SOth of November, with 
the fttHest honours of war ; and marched out from the cita- 
del amid general expressions of reiE^tect and admiration, even 
fiK»n their conquCTcnrs. 

The loss of Brescia was the chief disaster which Yisconti 
suffered during this short campaign . The Venetian flotilla^ 
indeed, had mounted the Po to Cremona, the bridge of which 
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it had destroyed, and afterward had iiwnlted Pavia itself; 
but the Milanese army was unimpaired, for it had not jet 
been enffaaed. Its conduct, however, had been unsatisfac- 
toiy, and the condition of the duchy was not without hast- 
ard. The sole ally whom Filippo-Maria retained in Italy 
was Pope Martin v.. a prince scarcely less ambitious than 
himself, and who saw in the zeal which it suited the Duke 
of Milan to profess for the church bright hopes of that /in- 
crease of ecclesiastical power which chiefly occupied his 
own thoughts. By the mediation of that pontitf a peace 
. _ was concluded, for the attainment of which Visconti 
1426 ^^ content to abandon to Venice his claim upon 
^ Brescia, and much of its surrounding district ; and 

to the Duke of Savoy a few unimportant forts upon which 
he had seized, Carmagnuola was not forgotten in this ne- 
gotiation ; and one express condition of the treaty stipulated 
Uiat his family should be released from the impiisonmeot to 
which they had been consigned on his flight from Milan. 
As a further testimony of the gratitude of Y^ce, his name 
was enrolled in her Golden Book. 

The announcement of this peace, so dishonouriy[>le to 
their countxy, was received with deep murmurs by the Mi- 
lanese nobles, and they i^emonstrated in energetic terms with 
Filippo-Maria against its ratification. They implored him 
to rely upon the valour and fidelity which they swore to 
dedicate to his service, to accept the sacrifices which they 
were prepared to make in his support, and to appoint cap- 
tains over the 10,000 horse, and an equal number of infantiy, 
which they engaged to raise and maintain at their own ex- 
pense, provided only that he would intrust the revenue to 
their administrati<Ni. The duke accepted their oflfers ; but, 
jealous of any invasion of his despotism by an exercise, 
however trifling, of aristocratical influence, he refiised the 
conditions yrita. which they were accompanied. In order 
yet fiirther to recruit his afmy, while the Venetians, as yet 
unsuspicious of his intentions, disbanded their condolHerif 
he carefully engaged them himself, and swelled his ranks 
by the careless facility with which mercenaries, if they do 
but receive full security for pay, are content to pass from 
one service to another the most directly o{^site. 
1487 '^"* strengthened, he eluded, under various pre- 
* texts, the evacuation of the posts which he nad 
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agreed to surrender, and early in the following spring in- 
vaded the territory of Mantua. 

tt would afiford little entertainment if we were to pursue 
with minuteness the events of the renewed war. The state 
of Carmagnuola's health, apparently never strong, and now 
mord than usually affected by a fall from his horse, pre- 
vented him fi'om assuming the command immediately on 
this aggression ; and the Milanese in consequence obtained 
some advantages, notwithstanding that their flotilla on the 
Po, ailer two days' bloody combat near Cremona, was totally 
destroyed. When Garmagnuola rejoined the airmy, fortune 
for a short time continued to vary ; Casal Maggiore was 
taken and retaken, and its recovery enabled the Venetians 
to advance upon Cremona, with the intention of engaging 
in its siege. The Milanese, equally prepared to oppose this 
design, were reinforced by 15,000 volunteers from their 
capital; and Filippo^Maria^ for the first time encouraged 
his army by lus presence. The hostile forces were encamped 
opposite each other at Casal Secco, about three miles in 
front of Cremona, and a natural fosse which separated their 
lines was for some time a barrier which neither of them 
cared to pass. On the 12th of July, however, the Milanesoi 
eager for distinction under the iomiediate eye of their prince, 
attempted to force that defence, and some squadrons , suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the Venetian camp. There, envel- 
oped in clouds of summer dust, the caval^ charged at haz- 
ard, without the power of distinguishing either their own 
movements or those of their enemy. The confiision became 
general, and, had they been duly seized, opportunities oc- 
curred on both sides of capturing most of the leading officers 
of the opposite party. Uarmagnuola was dismounted, and 
fought for a considerable time on foot ; the Duke of Mantua 
Was separated .from his followers, and surrounded by ene^ 
mies ; and Sforza found himself in like manner abandoned 
by his suite, and left in the very heart of the Venetian 
camp. The affray, for it was no other, terminated indeci- 
sively, and without further advantage to either side than 
such as the Venetians might claim from the retirement of 
Che Milanese to their own lines. Filippo-Maria had seen 
enough of war, and hastened back to Milan. 

The dissensions existing among his generals induced 
the Duke of Milan at this season to intrust the chief com- 
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maud of his' anny to one whoRe high lineage would, as he 
imagined, ensofe inrplicit obedience ; and Cario Malatesta, 
son of the Lord of Kiniini, made his first essay in arms at 
the close of this campaign. From a very natural anxiety 
to create a reputation commensurate with that of the great 
leaders who served under him, he was impatient for battle, 
and soon hazarded a rash and ill-advised engagement. Car- 
roagnuda early in October was advantageously posted 
among the Cremonese marshes, not far from the town of 
Macalo. His ground was well chosen ; he had'personally 
reconnoitred' every point of it ; and he had omitted no care 
to defend its only practicable approach by directing upon it 
the cross fire of numerous masked batteries ; every firmer 
spot also which he found tenable amid the fenny ground 
was occupied by troops placed in ambuscade behind what- 
ever cover it afforded ; and the main body of his infimtry 
fronted a long, winding, narrow, and intricate causeway, t^ 
which, if the Milanese intended to attack, they must of ne- 
cessity advance ; and which, therefore, was left apparently 
unguarded, in order to allure them. Two thousand horse, 
meanwhile, were detached to turn the morass, with orders, 
if an engagement should ensue, to fall upon the enemy's 
rear. In opposition, as it is said, to the opinion and judg- 
ment of each of the four chief condoiHeri, to control whose 
mutual jealousy Malatesta had been commissioned, he de- 
termined to force this perilous causeway. Scarcely, how- 
Oct 11. ®^^'* ^^ ^ columns become entangled on its path* 
* before they were assailed on both flanks by unex- 
pected volleys of every species of missile. The narrow 
space forbade them from attempting any change of front, and 
even if this could have been effected, their enemy was con- 
cealed and separated from them by impassable bogs. While, 
therefore, confused and wavering, they knew niot whether 
to advance or to retreat, Carmagnuola, seizing the. favour- 
able moment, made a signal for his cavalry to charge in 
fear, and himself advanced Upon the causeway in front. All 
was now rout and panic. Guido Torello, accompanied by 
his son, plunffed into the marslies, and escaped ; Sforza, 
who commanded the reserve, had the good fortune to regain 
his camp ; Piccinino, with almost incredible bravem cut his 
way through the ve^ front of his enemy ; but Malatesta 
hiinself, after an almost bloodless contest (for it has been 
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sta^d that not one man of his division was killed), surren- 
dered, with all his standards, baggage, stores, and treasures, 
and more than 8000 prisoners. 

The campaign mifht now be considered at an end, for 
the great numerical advantage which Carmagnaola obtained 
by this decisive victory forbade the Milanese from any hope 
of renewing further operations at present. But Venitee had 
yet to learn the dangers and disadvantages connected with 
the emploi^ent of foreij^ mercenaries. Indifferent to the 
result of the quarrel which he is purchased to support, the 
failed stranger chiefly regards his plunder and his pay, -and 
personal s^etj is hi more his object than success; for 
against him whose trade is war the market would be closed 
by uninterrupted conquest. The strong motives supplied 
by ancient rivalry and national pride, by patriotism and a 
thirst for glory, are whoUy wanting to the adventurer who 
draws his sword for gain ; and, on the other hand, if he be 
opposed in battle to soldiers of the same clasa with himself, 
there may exist numerous ties between them resulting from 
similarity of habits ; they may have served together as com- 
lades in some fonner war, and may have then contracted 
rude but enduring bonds of military friendship, by which 
they are far more likely to be influenced than by any regard 
for the interests of (he particular state to which they are 
pledged, only fpr the moment, by a cold and heartless bar- 
gain. Such on this occasion was the position of the vic- 
tors towards the vanquished ; and, far from being actuated 
by uny animosity, they cherished a community of feeling 
^and a sense of brotherhood in arms with those whom no- 
thing except chance happened to range under ccmfiicting 
standards. Many of them recognised meif captives as foi^ 
mer intimates ; all had at some time served under Carma- 
gnuola, when he commanded for Milan ; and it was not pos- 
sible that men so circumstanced should long retain even an 
appearance of hostility. Accordingly, in the course of the 
night which succeeded this engagement the victorious army 
released almost all its prisoners, reserving only their horses, 
arms, and other booty. On the morrow, when the prowe-' 
ditori discovered the unexpected abandonment of the chief 
and most important fruits of their success in the field, they 
remonstrated loudly and earnestly with Carmagnuola. No 
sooner, however, had they retired, than the general, par- 
taking of the same spirit which actuated his followers! and 
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pretending ignorance on a point with which he was fully 
acqaainted, inquired what number of prisoners still remaini^ 
unreleased 1 He was answered about four hundred : *' Well 
then," he concluded, " if the kindness of my soldiers has 
given liberty to the others, I must fellow the otdinary cu»- 
tom, and dismiss these also."* 

Malatesta and his liberated troops returned to their camp» 
and the Milanese army in a few days presented numbers 
equally formidable with those which it had counted before 
its late defeat. Two armourers of the capital offered to 
iiimish sufficient fresh equipments to the soldiers, and 
money was plentifully at hand for the purchase of horsed 
The power of Filippo-Maria, therefore, was still unbroken ; 
and when Cariuagnuola, although strongly urged by the 
proweditorij refused to advance upon Milan, from which he 
was scarcely three days' march* the brilliant hopes which 
had been founded upon his victory were speedily dissipated, 
and the campaign shortly afterward closed by his oecupa^ 
tion of some few unimportant post4 on the OgUo. 

This war, however short, had we&ried all parties engaged 
in it excepting the Venetians, whose appetite for continental 
acquisition was hourly increasing ; but pressed by their 
. allies to negotiate, they were compelled to assent. 

1428 ^^^^ ^^ signed in the spring of 1428, and the 
signory, far firom manifesting any chagrin or resent- 
ment at the ambiguous conduct of Carmagnuola, received 
him with distinguished honours oil his return to the capi- 
tal ; the Bucentaur was despatched for his conveyance, and 
he was conducted with much splendour to a palace bestowed 
upon him as a national gift : 3000 duoats were added to his 
pension from the public coffers, and a land rent of 12,000 
more from estates in the provinces which- he had conquered. 
Not many days after his arrival, attended by his staff and 
the chief officers of government, he solemnly deposited in 
St. Mark's, amid the trophies of his victories, the standard 
of the republic, which had been committed to him at the 
opening of the late war. Little now appeared wanting to 
his prosperity. Fortune at length seemed to have renewed 
her former kindness, and he reposed confidently under the 
favour and protection of his adopted country. 

*" Ego; si catervt nostrorum benevolentiA ea /ortuna emUigiti, slot 
citoque jubeasolitd legt dimittu—AndroBi BUius, vi. apud Marat xU« 
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Peace however was but of short duration ; old jealousies 
were revived, and fresh causes of dissension readily arose 
between parties which had never been cordially reconciled. 
Hostilities were accordingly renewed by all the pow- 
ers which had coalesc^ in the fonner alliance, 1401' 
except the Duke of Savoy ; and Cannagnuola once 
more took the command, with orders to invest Cremona, 
while Piccinino and Sforza were again his opponents. 
His outset was unfortunate ; some officers of the enemy 
whom he endeavoured to corrupt betrayed him in turn, 
and he was entrapped into an ambuscade, from which he 
personally escaped not without much difficulty and wiUi 
the loss of 1600 prisoners. These, probably, were restored 
to hun, after the fashion of Macalo ; for within two days 
he advanced towards the Po with -12,000 horse and as many 
foot, and prepared to combine his operations with a flotilla, 
which awaited this junction about three miles below Cre- 
mona. The Venetian armament, commanded by Nicolo 
Trevisani, consisted of thirty-seven large ships and above 
one hundred small craft; to oppose which the Duke of 
Milan had prepared a powerfid force of veitsels, inferior in 
size but far superior in.number, under thje orders of Pacino 
Eustachio. 

Meantime Piccinino and Sforza made a demonstration 
in front of Caimagnuola's lines, and by that feint with- 
drew him from the bank of the river. Pains were taken 
on the following night to deceive him by false intelligence ; 
and 80 convinced was he that dispositions had been made 
to attack him in the morning, that he peremptorily refused 
the earnest apptication made by Trevisani ror a reinforce- 
ment, and pleaided that his own position was far too critical 
to allow him to detach any portion of his army. Sforza, 
having succeeded in this «tratagem, threw himself, during 
the same night, with a large body of picked men, m^^gs 
into Eastacmo's ships ^ and at the dawn of day, 
when Carmagnuola displayed his line and awaited battle, 
no force confronted him except a few light troops, which, 
as he advanced, fell back upon their main body, now shel- 
tered under the guns of Cremona. 

Too late discovering his error, Carmagnuola hastened 
back to the Po, in order to render that assistance to Trevi- 
sani which he now perceived to be so needful. But the 
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flotillas were already engaged, and the Milanese, before 
commencing their attack, having cautiously droppeid down 
on the left bank of the river,- had succeeded in cutting off 
all communication between the land-force of the Venetians 
and their ships, which had been driven to the opposite shore. 
The battle raged with unwouted fiiry, for the confined tract 
within which the combatants were pent was more fitted 
for a display of personal strength and valour than of nau? 
tical skill. The vessels grappled with each other, and 
their crews, fighting as on one continued platform, with 
little employment of their artillery, pressed on, hand to 
hand, by boarding ; a mode of attack in which the iron* 
clad soldiers by whom the Milanese galleys were princi- 
pally manned, possessed incsdculable advantage over the 
exposed and lightly armed Venetian mariners. Carma- 
gnuola, meantime, forced to remain an inactive spectator on 
his own bank, within flpeaking distance of his comrades, 
yet wholly unable to employ for their assistance those 
overwhelm^g numbers with which he lined the river,* had 
the mortification of seeing ship after ship submit to the 
enemy. Trevisani and many of his captains took to their 
boats and escaped ; twenty-eight galleys, including that of 
the admiral himself, and forty-two transports, were cap- 
tured ; three thousand men were killed ; an immense booty 
(among which Billius mentions so large a store of Cretan 
wine as enriched all the Paduan cities) fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and the loss to Venice, thus signally worsted 
on her own peculiar element, was estimated at sixty thou* 
eand florins. 

A period of inaction on both sides, for which it is by no 
means easy to account, succeeded this great disaster. The 
generals of/Filippo-Maria contented themselves with rava- 
ging the territories of Montserrat ; and Carmaffnuola, as if 
palsied or stupified, made no attempt to redeem his tarnished 
honour. Even when victory seemed to proffer herself to 
his embrace, he slighted the invitation ; and dispirited by 

* StaJbant orantea primi transmittere cursunii 
Tendebantgue manus riptB tdttrioris amorc— ^nkid, vi. 314. 

Neither accurately nor even gnimmatically rendered by Dryden ; al« 
tJiottgh perhaps hia words are more to onr purpose than the orifinal : 

the shivering army stands. 

And press for passage with extended hands. 
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Ms late reverses, dissatisfied with the service in which he 
was employed, deprived of earlier vigour, or perhaps (for 
it is impossible but that such a surmise must cross even the 
least suspicious mind) entangled by some intrigue with his 
former master, he turned away from favourable chances of 
success. One of his officers, in the command of a recon- 
noitring detachment, succiseded by a bold attempt in estab- 
lishing himself on an ill-guarded part of the very rampart 
of Cremona, the main object of the campaign. He in- 
stantly communicated to his general the important advan- 
tage which he had secured, and gallantly maintained his 
conquest for two days. ' Nevertheless Carmasnuola refused 
to traverse the short space which separated him from the 
eity; raised a thousand pretexts against such a move- 
ment; urged the probability of stratagem on the part of 
the enemy ; and finally^ almost under his own eyes, and 
when the ^11 of Cremona seemed but to depend upon a 
single word, permitted the handful of brave men who had 
won for him this golden opportunity to be overwhelmed 
and cut to pieces. 

Little more than this last great failure in duty was want- 
ing to seal the fate of Carmagnuola, and that little was 
soon afterward supplied by his permitting the enemy to 
occupy some advantageous posts on the very borders oi the 
Lagunej which he might easily have maintained. Even if 
the senate absolved Um from any charge of treachery, to 
which he had but too obviously exposed himself, he had 
ceased to conquer, and his removal therefore was most 
desirable. The course which they adopted was in all 
points consistent with their ordinary dark policy, and it is 
well explained by Machiavelli. *' Perceiving that Canna- 
gnuola," says the acute author of the Prendpe^ "had be- 
come cold in their service, they yet neither, wished nor 
dared to dismiss him, from a fear of losing that which he 
had acquired for them: for their ovm security, therefore^ 
they were compelled to put him to deaths* Yet it may be 
believed, that however unscrupulous in their state craft 
were the rulers of Venice, they were, m this instance, ac- 
tuated by more powerful motives than those of long-sighted 
prpdtQtion ; and that they inflicted punishment for offences 

* Cap. xii. 
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already committed, as well as guarded against the possibility 
of future commission. The conduct of their general had 
long been an object of discussion, for it is recorded, that 
while residing in Venice, during the short interval of peace, 
and laden daily with new honourS) as he one morning at- 
tended the levee in the ducal palace, he found the prince 
but just returning from a council which had sat in debate 
all night. '* Shall I offer good morrow or eood eveni" 
was the sportive and unsuspecting inquiry of the soldier. 
" Our consultation has been mdeed protracted," replied the 
doge with a gracious smile, " and nothing has more fre- 
quently occurred in it than the mention of your name." 
Then, as if recollecting that he had outstepped the bounds 
of caution, he artfully diverted the conversation to other 
topics. It is not possible to reject the great mass of con- 
current testimony which assures us that the precise mea- 
sures which the government ultimately adopted were decided 
upon fully eight months before their execution ; and it ap- 
pears a matter of no small pride, not only to the pensioned 
historian Sabellico, but even to the exalted and inuependenf 
spirit of Paolo Sarpi, that although the secret resolution 
was well known durine that long period, to at least three 
hundred persons, who had themselves assisted in framinr 
it, — ^many of them intimately and familiarly acquainted 
with their intended victim, some oppressed by poverty 
which they might have exchanged for immediate affluence 
by a disclosure, — ^yet not one whisper was breathed from & 
single lip which could, in the slightest degree, compromise 
the mysterious design of the senate.* The fact perhaps 
speaks quite as strongly for the terror inspired by the 
Venetian government as for the fidelity of its agents. 
The senate concealed their determination tiU the blow 
could be struck without a chance of failure ; and it 

1432 ^^^ "^^ ^^^'^ ^^ following spring that Garmagnuola 
received a summons to Venice, under pretexts of 
high respect and consideration which mi^ht have deceived 
the most veteran intriguer. Sanuto, indeed, may perhaps 
seem to imply, and if he does so it is with the most un- 
flinching gravity, that some misgiving might have crossed 
the general's mind if he had paid due attention to the ill- 

« Sabellico, Dee. ill 1. P. Justiniant, viL P. Sarpi, Opinioiu toe- 
€anU ttl GkwfriM deUa Rqf. Yen. 32, 
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favoured countenance of the pale and cadaverous secretary 
of the chancellor who bore the message :* but, with this 
one equivocal exception, no pains were spared to lull sus- 
picion. Negotiations for peace were stated to have com- 
menced, ambassadors firom the chief belligerents were as- 
sembled at Piacenza, and it was to assist tiiie great council 
in its deliberations upon the proposals submitted to it, that 
the presence of Carmagnuola was required in the capital. 
Every precaution which the Council of Ten adopted in order 
to secure his person, from the first moment after he left the 
camp, was so astutely contrived, that he received it with 
i^atisfaction as a token of more than ordinary respect ; and 
although he remarked the unusual caresses which were 
lavished on him, probably he did not feel, certainly he did 
not express, any suspicion as to the motives in which they 
originated.f The Lord of Mantua never quitted his side; 
on setting foot in the territory of Yicenza, the commandant 
met him at the head of a considerable body of troops, and 
escorted him to the - opposite frontier ; a like guard of 
honour, as he believed it to be, awaited him at Padua ; 
where the governor, Gofitarini, insisted that he should par- 
take his bed, a compliment agreeable to the manners of the 
times, and, in this instance, well answering the double 
purpose for which it was designed. When he embarked on 
the Lagunef to the borders of which Contarini attended 
him, he found in waiting the Signori di Notte (certain 
police magistrates) with their officers ; and at the entrance 
of the capital, eight nobles, who were posted to receive him, 
entreated that, instead of proceeding immediately to his own 
palace, he would accompany them, in the first instance, to 
thai of the doge. On entering the prince's mansion, its 
gates were closed, all strangers were excluded, and the 
count's suite was dismissed, with an intimation that their 
master was to be entertained with a banquet by the Boge 
Foscari. While Carmagnuola, awaiting his audience, re- 
mained in conversation with the members of the Colhgio^ 
the doge excused himself till the following morning, on a 

* Fft maniato Giovaumi dflmpero, Kotaio d«Ua CaneeUaria^ il quaU 
ora difacdapaUidoa mt^to.— Sannto, ajt. Marat, xxii. 1Q27. 

t Onde al detto Conte molto parv eio nuovo, etaendogli fattt tanU 
earexz* oltre qtuUo eke toleua estergli fatlt guando detP altre volte 
veniva a VenezitL Ma pure non dust oZci^na coift. — Sanuto, av, M u* 
rat. ixll. 1027. 
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plea of Indisposition. As it grew later, the unsuspecting 
prisoner took his leave, and the attendant nobles, se'emingty 
in order to pay yet further respect to their illustrious visiter, 
accompanied him to the palace court. There, as he took 
the ordinary jpath to the gates, one of them requested him 
to pass over to' the other side, towards the prisons : ** That 
is not my way," was his remark ; and he was significantly 
answered, '^ It is your way 1" As he crossed the threshold 
of the dunge<m, the iieital truth flashed upon him, and he 
exclaimed, with a deep sigh* *< I see well enough that I am 
a dead man ;" and, in reply to some consolation oiTered by 
his companions, he added words fully expressive of his 
conviction that life was forfeited.* For three days he re- 
fused all sustenance. At their expiration, when he was 
led, by night, to the chamber of torture, and stripped for 
the question, an arm, formerly broken by a wound received 
in the service of his judges, prevented the executioners 
from lifting him to the height requisite to give full effect to 
the inhuman application of the strappado. His feet, there- 
fore, were brought to the stoves ; and it was reported that 
ample confession of treachery was speedily wrung from 
him by the acuteness of liis sufferings, and confirmed by 
the production of letters under his own hand, and by the 
testimony of agents whom he had employed. But the 
mysteries of the Council of Ten were impenetrable ; and all 
that can be stated with certunty of his trial, if such it may 
be called, are the terms of his accusation ; namely, that he 
was in compact with Filippo-Maiia to refuse assistance to 
Trevisani, and not to take Cremona. He lingered in prison 
for nearly three weeks after this examination, and was then 
conducted, after vespers, on the 5th of May, to the Two 
Columns. Either to prevent him from exciting pity by an 
enumeration of his former great deeds, or from appealing 
against a punishment inflicts without due evidence of guilt, 
his mouth was carefiilly gagged ; and Sanuto, who has mi- 
nutely recorded the particulars of his last moments, thus 
describes the dress in which he appeared upon the scaffokl : 
H« was clad in scarlet hose, a cap of velvet from his own 
native town, a crimson mantle, and a scariet vest with the 

* Vedc b«n cV io ton morto . . . Ueeelli eke mon aono da Uuciaret n<m 
mmo da jrrnutore.— Saoato, 1096. The latter words most likely are pro 
verbial. 
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sleeves tied behind his back. It was not till the thin! 
stroke that his head was severed from his body ; and his 
remains were then buried by torch-ii^fht in the church of 
San Francesco della Vigna. In later days they were trans- 
ferred to Sta. Maria dei Frari, where, at the descent into 
the cloisters, his wooden coffin was shown not many years 
since, perhaps may still be shown, covered with a black 
velvet pall, upon which was placed a sculU* 

To decide upon the justice of Carmagnuola's doom, 
lighted only by that nncertatn glinmiering which the rulers 
of Venice permitted to be thrown upon their judicial trans- 
actions, was scarcely possible even at the time of its execu- 
tion ; and the attempt at the present day must be worse 
than hopeless. Every generous feeling of our nature is 
arrayed against the base and insidious artifices employed to 
entrap him, and the invisible processes used in his condem- 
nation ; and profound interest cannot fail to be excited by 
the ignominious, even if merited, death of one who had be- 
fore deserved and obtained so rich a prize of ^ory. But it 
should be remembered, that in the instance of uarmagnuola, 
some semblance at least of civil proceeding was maintained, 
and that he was reserved for the sword of the law ; while 
in after-times, another, and in this instance a less scrupu- 
lous government, despatched Wallenstein, who had equally 
outgrown control, by the hand of an assassin. £ach of 
these great captains lived in the hearts of his soldiers, and 
the extenuating plea in each case therefore would be, that, 
although proscribed, he was impregnable in his own camp. 
It may be added that many authorities near the times of 
Carmagnuola, and such indeed as were uninfluenced by 
any fear of Venice, more than imply a belief that he had 
earned his fate.f In our own days his innocence has been 
advocated by a writer of distinguished genius ; but in the 
tragedy of Manzoni the spirit of the drama demanded that 
the hero should be represented guiltless ; and poets more- 
over are not always the most faithful asserters of veritable 

* fortttiero iUuminatOj SIS. 

t Poggio BraccioUni represents him as Pkilnipi adverscs fortuna 
Vii$«rtti^.-~iHi$t. Florent. vi. apud Murat. xx. 3510 And again, Vone- 
torum more* pertmnu afiieprolaptut.—ijb. 376.)^BUUu8, in recounting 
his last campaign, atatet that he was beliered in ftf re veteris amidtiai 
menwretn PhUii^po opttam protbuitse. — (105.) 
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histoiy. If; however, our Milanese contemporary has at all 
deviated from fact in the conception of his leading charac- 
ter, he has more than compensated for sach an exercise of 
poetical privilege, by the hold, masterly, and correct portrait 
which he has placed before oar eyes of the miseries endured 
by Italy durinff the existence of the condottieri. It would 
indeed be difficult to select any passage from the whole 
range of poetry in which truth is more closely intertwined 
with imagination, than in that magnificent chorus by which 
Manzoni has concluded the second act of II Conte di 

CAR1U0NU0I.A.* 

^ffolUa deitrti una ijuillo ii trmha, ^e. 
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Within twelve months from th6 execution of Caiman 
'gnuolai the war with Milan, which had languished through 
another campaign, was terminated by a peace so framed bm 
to leave ample grounds for a renewal of hostilities^ when- 
ever either party had sufficiently profited by its breathinff 
time. Even during the short interval of apparent fnen£ 
ship which succeeded, Filippo-Maria found occasion to eta^ 
barrass Venice ; and he induced the last survivor of the ill- 
fated lords of Padua to make a fruitless attempt for the 
recovery of his patrimony, by false promises of assistance 
firom himselfj and by equally false representations of a pow- 
erful armament to be furnished in his behalf by the Vero- 
nese and Vicentines. During thirty years, Marailio, the 
only remaining son of Francesco 6sL Carrara, had escaped 
the consequences of his proscription by Venice, in tranquil 
and contented exile ; and he was now allured firom the safe 
asylum which Germany had afforded him, to be sacrificed 
as a victim to the intrigues of the Duke of Milan. Encoor- 

VoL. 11.— D 
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aged by an assarance that his partisans ivithin his ancient 
capital waited but for his appearance to proclaim him their 
sovereign, he set out on this rash and hazardous enterprise^ 
disguised as a merchant, and accompanied by no more than 
ten followers. While on his route through the mountain* 
ofVerona, he was denounced to the Council of Ten, arrested^ 
by their agents, and conveyed to Padua. Thence, having 
first been exhibited in chains to the popular gaze, througS 
the most open parts of the city, in order that his perfton 
might be fully recognised, be was transferred to Venice. 
No compassion was likely to await him in the slaaghter- 
biouse of his father and his brothers, and, after an examina- 
tion of four hours in the chamber of torture, he was ad- 
jttdged to the scaffold.* 

The confessions of that unhappy prince and of hiff com- 
panions in misfortune so clearly evinced the perfidy of 
r ilippo-Maria, that war, as a necessary result, was speedily 
' declared against him : and the signory, anxious to engage 
in theif service the most consummate military talent of the 
time, offered the command of their army to Francesco 
Sforza. Of that great man we have hitherto spoken only 
as of a brave ana successfiil condottiere ; but the distin- 
gruished character which he assumed in the complicated 
events upon which we are about to enter, and the high ele- 
vation to which he ultimately won his way as the foundei 
of a race of princes, demand a larger notice both of his ori- 
gin and his progress. His father, Giacomuzio drAttenduli^ 
was bom at Cotignola, a petty town of Romagna, between 
Iinolo and Faenza, of a family which has been traced to 
the rc^al blood of Dacia i and the Emperor Robert is said 
to have acknowledged the line of those princes in the per- 
soil of Giacomuzio, at the same time at which, in reward 
for his distinguished courage, he gave him an honourable 
augmentation of his armorial bearings, and placed the 
orange-branch of the Attenduti in the left paw of a lion, ele- 
vating his right in an- attitude of menace.* Whether this 
family preserved its opulence is doubted ; but that agricul- 
ture was its chief employment during the early years of 
Giacomuzio's life is ascertained by a tradition preserved 
and fondly cherished by his descendants in their subso* 

* Lament. BaninooBtrii, Annal. iqwet Marat zxi. 19L 
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^nent great prosperity. Giocomuzio, they said, even in his 
Boyho^, felt a strong passion for arms, and, wearied by the 
4aily and unvaried toils of husbandry to which he was con- 
demned, he secretly resolved to abandon them for the profes- 
mon which he coveted. While meditating on his iiiture pur- 
suits and chances, the impatient boy caught up a mattock with 
which he had been digging, and threw it into an oak-tree hard 
by ; remembering, as raulus Jovius (from whom we derive 
these partic«lars, but who does not appear to attach much 
credit to them) would persuade us, that the crak was conse* 
crated to the god of war, and therefore was well fitted to 
afford a martial augury. If Uie mattock should fall to the 
ground, Giacorouzio determined to continue his rustic la- 
bours ; if it should lodge in the branches, he would forth- 
with become a soldier. It lodged, as he doubtless wished 
and took good care iStuA it should do ; and, although na 
more than twelve years of age at the time of this divination, 
the young adventurer, easily satisfying himself that he was 
now under the special, guidance of Providence, quitted his 
father's house clandestinely, with the intention of engaging 
himself to Alberic di Borbiano, the chief leader of condot" 
tieri at the time. ** To that mattock of Giacomuzio," said 
his grandson, when displaying the magnificence of his pal- 
ace to the historian, ** do I owe all these treasures."* On 
his way to Alberic*s quarters, the youth was forcibly de- 
tained -by a soldier belonging to the commandant of the 
papal cavaky, from which officer he received instructions 
aarin|r four years.t Passing then to the service of Count 
Albenc, he entered in Che very lowest grade, and officiated 
as groom and horseboy:^ to the camp: yet, even while en- 
gaged in those mean employments, his high spirit and 
ffreat bodily strength won distinction among his comrades, 
from whom he fr^uently obtained by violence more than 
his share of booty. In a squabble upon one of those occa- 
sions, appeal was made to the commander himself, who 
decided against AttenduH, and, to -his. surprise, was met 

* We rive this story as we find it in the Tiia Magni SfortuB^ c. 1, by 
Paulas Jovius. It is told witti a slight variation, for which ^ve iiav« 
HOC been able to trace ^aally good authority, both by M.,4e ^mmoQi^ 
and Darn. 

tfioBincoatri!n,39. 

t Luea—aacevmanno. Beavenuto di San Georgio, HitL 3i(nUi»X4t' 
Mit t^md Murat. JxHL 71A* 
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by a bold remonstrance. ** By my troth," reptied GoudI 
Alberic, not displeased with the freedom of the answer, 
^ this boy, by-and-by, will not spare ouiaelYes. As you 
min every thing by forces for the future you most be called 
Sfarza*^^ The name, bestowed in jest, superseded that of 
his family, and is the one by which both himself and his 
posterity are known in history.* 

It is not our purpose to follow the elder Sforza minutely in 
his brilliant career. The fortunes of a condtatiere depended 
largely UfMn his personal yalour, and, with that quality, as 
weu as with an active uid penetrating inteUect, the peasant 
•f Gotignbla was eminently gifted. In the service of Na* 
pies, he acquired not only reputation, but wealth and sub- 
/itttDtlal power ; and not long before his death he was in- 
vested with the high dignity of grand constable of thai 
Jiingdom, ranked as a feudatoiy lord by the possession of 
fich fiefr both in the patrimony of St. Peter and of Sienna, 
and was created count of his native village by Pope John 
XXin., as a compensation for a debt of 14,000 ducats* 
The free bands also which he headed were distinguished 
from others of their class, not less by their strict discipline 
Ihan by their unlimited devotion to the chief who had 
jraised and maintained them. They were bound to him» 
|>artly by individual attachment, which he took sedulous 
jpains to cultivate by affability, attention to their wants, and 
ffenerous largesses ; and partly by the spirit of clanship) 
if we may so say, with which the numerous relations and 
«onnex^OQs whom he had enlisted in his ranks were deeply 
imbued. The ag^andizement of their general was the 
main object of desire among these faithful adherents, and, 
with such followers at his command, scarcely any enterprise 
«ppeiured too daring for the ambition of their leader. But 
the jealousy of a rival adventurer, Bracdo di Mon^e, re- 
tarded the great projects which Sfbrza had, no doubt, long 
meditated ; and an untimely death, before they were ma- 
tured, left their completion to be achieved by his equally 
brave and still more fortunate son. The elder Sforza was 
drowned, while crossing the Pescara, in an unavailing attempt 
.to rescue one of his pages from a similar fate. Moved by 
ithe cries of the unhappy youth, he turned his horse from a 
^jd into deep water, where the animal lost his footing, and, 

. * Bonincontriusj M. 
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intTing thrown his rider, gained the land. Sforza himsell^ 
ttnable to 8wim iifom the oppressive weight of his armour, 
find too far from the bank to receive assistance, sank beneath 
4fae flood. Twice he rose to the surface, clasping 
liis gauntleted hands as in despair, and was then 1/04* 
«wept away by the torrent, and disappeared for ever. *' 

Francesco Sforza, at the time of that calamity, had not 
yet attained his four-and-twentieth year, but he had already 
■shown much promise of great iiitaie eminence. He was 
the eldest, and, although iilegitimate, the favourite son of his 
father ; who diligently trained him to militaiy exercises by 
his own side, and saw him, in his first essay of arms, 
give proofs of valour which might have done credit 14*17*' 
to a veteran captain. Soon afterward, he espoused ^ 

one' of the richest widows in Italy, Poiisscna Rufia, a 
daughter of the Count of Montalto, who brought that town 
and other large possessions in Calabria as her dower. The 
three precepts which the youthful bridegroom received from 
his father, when he quitted the paternal roof to enter upon 
fais own lordships, were, 1st, To treat his vassals vrith gen- 
tleness ; 2dly, Never to strike a domestic, or, if he did so, 
immediately silerward to dismiss him ; and lastly, almost 
as if with some foresight of the destiny which awaited him- 
self, never to mount a restiff horse, and on all occasions to 
look particularly to his shoes ; " from casting which,'' said 
the experienced soldier, -^^ I have more than once been sorely 
perilled in the field."* 

No situation could require greater promptitude and 
sounder judgmiAit than that in which Francesco Sforza 
stood at the moment of his father's death. His free troops 
were not only the most important portion of his heritage, 
hut they were, indeed, its sole guarantee ; for through them 
alone could he hope to prevent the resumption of we fiefs 
held under the Neapolitan crown by the court which had 
bestowed them far more in expectation of future services 
than as a reward for the past. Yet the charm which bound 
toother and restrained the fierce, rude, and licentious 
fnpirits composing his army, was broken and dissolved with 
tne last breath of his deceased father ; ^tod indeed, not long 
Jbefi>re the elder Sforza's death, some symptoms of dis« 

^ IMns Jovios, ut tup. c 77. Bonincoittrias, tU tup, 110. 
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«fi«ction from the son had been plainly manifested* With 
<M)nsummate skill, however, Francesco not only assumed the 
chief command, although he was the youngest leader in the 
band, but he continued to retain the obedience and to pre- 
«erTe the discipline of his followers, by employuig them in 
unremitted service, till he had secured their wijiing affeo- 
tions, and established himself in as unccmtroUed a mastery 
as that which had been possessed by his father. Thus 
strengthened, he commanded the favour of Naples ; and» 
having received full confirmation in his lordships, ne passed, 
as we have already seen, with so much distinction to him- 
self and so much advantage to the prince who engaged 

him, into the service of Milan. The support of 
|\P* Filippo-Maria. enabled him, at the close of the last 

war vnth Venice, to wrest the march of Ancona, by 
foice o( arms, from Eugenius IV. ; and the subsequent 
necessities of that pontiff yielded to him a recognition 
of his doubtftd rights, together with the title of marquis and 
the additional high dignity of Gonfaloniere of the church. 
Eugenius, it is true, afterward regretted this suminder, and 
endeavoured to recover his dommion by the assassination 
of its new sovereign ; but a seasonable disclosure of the 
^ot, on the night before its intended execution, reserved 
Sforza for yet greater acquisitions. His ultimoite views had 
long been directed to the throne of Milan ; a brilliant object, 
which might probably be attained, could he, now a widower, 
win the hand of Btanca, the illegitimate daughter of Filippo* 
Maria, who was without male issue. Those nuptials were 
indeed promised him by Visconti ; but that astute and wily 
prince was too fully acquainted with the value of the im- 
portant priz6 which 1^ had to bestdw, not to make it avail* 
able in every new political intrigue ; and each aspirant who 
could assist any favourite project of the moment, during 
that moment received his turn of assurance that Bianca 
should be his reward. The policy of 8for2a, therefore, who 
was intimately acquainted with the dissimulation, the perfidy* 
and the inconstant temper of Filippo-Maria, and who' pe^ 
ceived that fear alone could obtain the fulfilment of this long- 
promised and perpetually eluded alliance, was to render 
iumself necessafy to bis present master*^ ambition ; and) 

accordingly, on the renewal of the war between 

1436 Visconti and Florence, he engaged in the service of 

* the latter ; acutely dotemuiung in his own mind 
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that the consent of his expected father-in-law was more 
likely to be extorted by compulsion than to Dow voluntarily 
from gratitude. In the following year, when Venice 
became a partner in the war, she sought Sforza, as 14^7* 
has been already stated, for her commander, and on 
his refusal, she intrusted her army to Gian-Francesco di 
Gonzaga of Mantua, by whom she was foully betrayed and 
abandoned. 

From a coldness which ensued between the two repub- 
lics, partly on account of their common desire for the same 
general, Florence made a short separate peace ; and Sforza, 
wisely petsistinff in his former course of action, 
was no sooner disengaged than he embraced the 1409* 
offers of the signory. On the formation of a new * 

league against Sf ilan, in which Rome, Florence, and Genoa 
vnited with Venice, the powers of Sforza were very largely 
Increased, and the chief command of the confederate armies 
was intrusted to his hand. The two greatest masters of 
the art of war whom that time produced, and who had 
frequently fought as comrades under the same banner, were 
now arrayed against each other ; and the memorable strug- 
gle which ensued between Sforza and Nicolo Piccinino, who 
headed the Milanese army, forms a splendid portion of 
mHitary history ; from which, however, it does not accord 
with our plan to select more than a very few of the most 
striking incidents. 

Dunng the preceding year, m which Venice had been 
engaged single-handed, Brescia, which she gar- 
risoned, Was the great object of contention. In the - ™' 
outset of the campaign, Gatta Melata, who com- ' 

manded the Venetian army, had distinguished himself by a 
retreat not exceeded in skill by the most brilliant manoeuvre 
on record. The treacherous desertion of the Duke of 
Mantua, who, quitting his first allies, transferred his whole 
force to the Milanese service, intercepted the communica- 
tions of Gatta Melata with the Venetian states, and placed 
him between two hostile armies. Compelled, therefore, to 
give way, and unable, from want of boats, to cross the Lago 
di Garda, which alTorded the mo^t obvious passage, he 
boldly resolved to make its circuit, and to penetrate to the 
Veronese through the mountains of Tyrol. That difficult 
and intrieate maxch, over more than forty leagues of an uu*. 
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.AXplond dUfltrict, w&s commenced at the beginning of tvin- 
ter ; and Mb army, ill-equipped and scantily provisioned^ 
bad to force its way through an almost impracticable country, 
over snows, torrents, precipices and glaciers ; in constant 
apprehension of pursuit by the superior force before which 
it was retiring, and daily exposed to harassing attacks from 
the native moiantaineers, jealous of their violated neutrality. 
Even when almost the last defiles were passed, more than 
•ne engagement was to be fought with the Mantuan troops,- 
before the Venetians could descend into the plains of Ve- 
rona * but the intervening heights were carried sword in 
band, and merited vengeance was wreaked on the perfidious 
Oonzaga by a wide ravage of his territories. Piccinino, 
dissatisfied with the opposition presented by his new ally to 
An enemy whom he h^ <^on^idered beset with inextricable 
toils, spoke with bitter sarcasm of the puny efforts of the 
Duke of Mantua, and exclaimed, alluding sportively to Gaita 
Melata's name, " By Stf Antony ! this Cat has shown him- 
self far wiser than the K^ouse^"* 

Gatta Melata, thus disengaged, turned immediately to the 
relief of the city of Brescia, which he had been compelled 
to abandon to its fate; and whose little garrison, not 
amounting to one thousand regular soldiers, had been 
invested, for more than two months, by twenty thousand 
men under Piccinino. The Milanese batteries were 
mounted with artillery of similar huge caliber to those 
monsters which we have had occasion to describe more than 
once before ; and fifteen of their gigantic bombards dis* 
ieharged stones of the enormous weight of three hundred 
pounds. The defence was intrusted to the Podesta Fran- 
cesco Barbaio, one of the most distinguished personages 
of his time both in arts and arms. Besides the great ac- 
tions recorded of him by Soldo, himself an eyewitness of 
most of them, there is left to us a commefUary upon this 
siege by Evangelista Manelmus ; who writes indeed with 
inflation when he compares his hero to Orpheus, Argus, 
and Briareus, but who at the same time adduces numerous 
instances both of magnanimity and wisdom which BmjUj 
justify the utmost extent of his more sober panegyric. Mow 
than once did Barbaro, when in the extremity of d^itiess^ 

* **Ptrlo diSani'JLntonio,n*kaampuiopiuUG€Ha^'l8or^ 
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reject with honor and indignation pioiecU submitted to him 
for the aflsassination of Piocinino. Often when the spirits 
of the inhabitants appeared to droop» he revived their 
courage by spreading reports that safety was to be obtained 
no otherwise than by persevering resistance, since the enemy 
had resolved not to admit of terms, and had proclaimed a 
war of extermination, without pity either for sex or age. 
By night, he fixed in parts of the external walls arrows to 
which were fastened billets, addressed to the (^ief citizens, 
and purporting to be written by friends without. Good care 
was taken that these despatches should be found in the morn- 
ing, and that they should contain such tidings and advice as 
best suited the views of Barbaro. After dexterously pacify- 
ing the feuds by which conflicting factions distracted the city, 
he succeeded in rousing the inhabitants to supply the want 
of regular troops, and in arraying the whole population 
against the enemy. Burghers, artisans, monks, priests, 
ladies of high rank and their handmaidens, young and old, 
every class and condition, performed garrison duty without 
a murmur. " Wt worked within," says Soldo, " while the 
foe worked without ;" and, to the astonishment of the be> 
siegers, whenever a line of rampart fell shattered by their 
bombardment, fresh defences, raised by the indefatigable 
toil of hands unused to war, appeared behind, and forbade 
their entrance. Among the women, a heroine of gentle 
birth, named Brayda, is especially noticed ; her comrades 
of the same sex were distributed in battalions, mustered at 
the sound of the drum, and were greatiy useful in carrying 
baskets of earth by torchlight to frame these secondary 
works. But the plague, wluch had commenced its ravages 
before the approach of the enemy, now spread far more 
widely than at first ; and it was attended by scarcity, the 
usual accompaniment of a long siege ; so that, in the sim- 
ple words of Soldo, who paxtook of the nuseries which he 
records, " the dearth was strong, the pestilence was stronger ; 
and it seems to me that the citizens could not but desire to 
die, so evil was their condition."* Not ov)re than two 
thousand men remained fit for service, and scarcely eight 
hundred of those could be supplied with arms : yet two- 
thirds of this little band watched nighUy on the walls, and 

* Iff sfifp. m 
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not content with repulsing hourly assaults, they had the 
ahnost incredible daring to hazard frequent sorties. On 
one occasion, when a storming party had received orders to 
advance, it was deterred by the air of confident security with 
which the garrison awaited it. The two hostile divisions 
stood under arms, gazine at each other for more than six 
hours, till the Brescians, msulting the backwardness of their 
enemy, danced on the ramparts to the music of their fifes 
and trumpets. The Milanese at len^h retired within their 
lines, and the brave garrison, seizing that favourable mo- 
ment, rushed down unexpectedly, and put many to the 
sword, with small loss to themselves. **The slain were 
numerous," writes one of the combatants, in a letter to the 
brother of the Doge Foscari, " because we had little incli- 
nation for prisoners."* Both that correspondent and Soldo 
speak with infinite glee, and almost in the same words, of a 
fortunate discharge made by one of their great pieces 
of ordnance {la nostra Bronzina grossa). No fewer than 
three hundred men (a number which, in spite of this con- 
current testimony, must be rejected as an exaggeration) 
perished by the fiital bullet ; and the enemy, stupified at 
the siffht of the numerous limbs, each of which is specifi- 
cally described, flying through the air in horrible commix- 
ture, hastily gave way. "There might you have seen 
many helmets crowned with waving plumes, and filled with 
almost living heads, forced with irresistible violence beyond 
« very distant part of the walls." f 

The besiegers, nevertheless, secure under the protection 
of their fieldworks, eveiy day pressed their approaches' 
tiearer ; their lines already reached the ditch which they had 
drained ; more than a singly breach exposed the naked city ; 
and mines penetrated into its very centre. One assault 
would have succeeded but for the accidental fall of a shat- 
tered curtain outwards instead of v inwards ; the besiegers 
had taken the unavailing precaution of shoring up the exte- 
rior ; and if the huge masses of stone had given way in an 
opposite direction, they would have choked the inner ditch, 
«nd bridged it with a* causeway for their passage. That 
-combat, whieh began at dawn and terminated only at sun- 
set, was renewed as murderously and as ineffectually on 

* 3aiiuto 1060. t SoUOk 80i 
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the following morning. It was then, on the 80th of No- 
▼ember, that the enemy descended once more into the ditch* 
and gained the rampart ; " but, by the grace of God, they 
were repulsed," writes Soldo, whose woras we are employ- 
ing ; ** and to behold their men-at*arms, with their plmned 
morions, tottering headlong from the battlements was a 
great consolation. The air was darkened by the bombards, 
musketoons, javelins, and stones discharged en both sides. 
Here might yon see many dead corpses borne oS, one killed 
by a cannon-shot, another by- smaU arms^ a third by a spear ; 
one-half of the body, perhaps, carried away by the ball, the 
other not to be found anywhere. . Hard by stood women 
lamenting, * O, my son !' or * O, my husband !' No one 
felt any security that he should not be shattered in pieces, 
even to the very naiU of his feet, 

*< On all sides women and children, and such as were un« 
armed or could not fight, flocked to the ramparts, bearing to 
every spot at which the battle was raging with the most 
fury, bread, cheese, or wine, to refresh their defenders."* 
The enemy was beaten back on that day also, and on som« 
others which followed, with the most destructive slaughter^ 
till at length, in the middle of December, Piccinino, ex- 
hausted by the severity of his losses, and (^spirited by re- 
peated failures, dismantled his batteries, burned his engines, 
and, retiring to winter-quarters, threw up some redoubts on 
the principal approaches to the town, and converted its 
fiieffe into a blockade. ^ 

The relief of these heroic citizens, still gallantly support- 
ing themselves under complicated ills, was one of 
Sforza's earliest objects on assuming command in ^l^ 
the following spring; but for that purpose it was 
requisite that he should first penetrate the strong lines 
within which Piccinino remained immoveably intrenched on 
the Adige ; thus hazarding a general engagement at con- 
siderable disadvantage. Abandoning that project as almost 
hopeless, Sforza next thought of finding communication by 
ihe I^go di Garda. If supplies could once be embarked 
and transported across those waters, a small escort might 
convoy them to the neighbouring gates of Brescia, or a 
•light effort of the garrison itself might secure their admib» 

*8oldo^801. 
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tioiee ; for if Picetnino should inteipose between die city 
and the lake, he would leave unprotected the approaches 
which he now masked. But in what manner was the com- 
mand of the lake to be obtained 1 The enemy navigated it 
with a stronff iSotilla, and occupied even the peaceful haunts ' 
of that Sirmio which the memonr of Catullus could not se« 
cure from the ravages of war. The Venetians, on ihe other 
hand, did not possess a single boat upon its surface ; and 
the immediate passage to it by the Mincio was cl<VMd against 
them since the defection of the Duke of Mantua. 

These difficulties, after many days' consideration, ap- 
peared insurmountable to the senate, when their attention 
Was drawn to a proposal which at first seemed to them but 
as the wild fancy of an insane visionary. Sorbolo^ a Can- 
diote, who had accurately reconnoitred the whole line of 
'country which was to form the scene of his projected opera- 
tions, offered, if he were provided with ships and funds, to 
transport a flotilla from Venice itself to the Lago di Garda. 
The astonishment of the council at this unheud-of design 
Was mixed with pity for the madman who could entertam 
it ; and they treated as devoid of reason one who imagined 
that it was within the compass of human power to convey 
A naval armament more than 200 miles, first through a dif- 
ficult inland navigation, and then over land itself. Sorbolo^ 
however, who anticipated this reception, and was by no 
means discouraged at encountering it, persevered in his 
representations, produced ample testunony of the soundness 
of his intellect and of his abilities as an engineer, submitted 
the general outline of his plan to the senators, explained its 
details, silenced their objections, stimulated their hopes, and 
at last obtained permission to attempt the experiment. Six 
galleys, two of them of the first rate, and five-and>twenty 
barks were intrusted to him ; and with that force he com- 
menced and accomplished an enterprise which, although 
subsequently disregarded, if not forgotten, from the want 
of any result adequate to its magnitude, may be reckoned 
among the most stupendous triumphs of human skill, and 
assuredly is without parallel in history. The much-vaunted 
operation by which Mahomet II. obtained possession of the 
harbour of Constantinople was bold and ingenious, but it 
camiot justly be assimilated to that of Sorbolo. The ground 
which Mahomet had to pass is described by Gibbon as ** un- 
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0feai and ovenpread with thickets ;" jet it was niffieieiitly 
level to admit a broad wooden platform, along which the 
▼easels, rolling smoothly, and assisted by their sails, com- 
j^eted their course in the narrow compass of a single night. 
Three other transportations of ships over land are men- 
tioned by the same historian : one by Hannibal, through a 
single street of Tarentum, from its citadel to the harbour ; 
anothjer, acknowledgedly fabulous, across the easy slip of 
the Isthmus of Corinth, by Augustus, afler the battle of 
Actium ; and a third on the same spot, by Nicetas, a Gredk 
general of the tenth century.* Gibbon adds that it is not 
impossible Sorbolo might be the adviser and agent of Ma» 
hornet, a conjecture in which he has been preceded by the 
copious and indefatigable Knowles ;t and as there was a 
lapse of only fourteen years between the two transacUons, 
■uch a supposition is not forbidden by anachronism. 

The flotUla, having sailed to the mouth of the Adige, was 
towed against its current to a spot about eight leagues be- 
low Roveredo, probably that at which the little stream Co- 
meraso discharges itself into the larger river. From that 
position to Torbolo, the nearest port on the north-eastern 
extremity of the Lago di Gaida, is a distance in a straight 
line of nearly fifty miles. Somewhat more than half-way 
is a small lake called by the contemporary writers Sant' 
Andrea, and now known as the Lago di Loppio. To that 
lake, along a tract which is for the most part level, the 
smaller vessels were transported on carriages ; and the gal- 
leys, having been mountea on rollers, were dragged by the 
joint labour of men and oxen ; about three hundred of the 
latter being required for each ship. On the opposite bank 
rose Peneck, a part of the lofty and precipitous mountain- 
range of Baldo, stemming the waters over which it bung 
with an impregnable rampart, and presenting but a single 

* Decline and FoO, ch. Ixviii. vol. xiL p. 210. Fbranza is the aothority 
<^tad for the operations of Aagostus and Nicetss ', Polybius (viii. ad Jin?) 
fbrtbatofHannlbaL 

Barekhardt, in his Material for a History of the WeMOrySt mentions 
ft bold Oder made by an Englisbmaji in 1813 to Mohammed Aly, Pacha 
of Egypt. He pfopoeed to convey a fligate from Alexandria to Cairo by 
water, and thence aeroas ihe desert to Hues, a distance of about eighty 
miles. ** He seemed confident that the nndertalting was practicable, but 
his project deviated too much firora the usual routine of things to bo 
adopted by the Turks.''->362. 

t Historie q^ the Twrkes. p. 344. , 
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narrow opening formed by the slender threlid of a winter 
torrent. By the slow toil of many thousand peasants c)dI- 
lected from the neighbourhood, the base of that hard rock 
was levelled, the trees which choked the bed of the almpst 
headlonff stream were felled, and its channel was sufficiently 
enlarged to admit the breadth of a galley ; meanwhile, the 
fragments of stone and the trunks and boughs of the trees 
which had fallen beneath the axe were employed to found a 
rude causeway, the surface of which was covered with 
earth ; and up this abrupt and tortuous passage, extending 
for more than a mile, the ships were painfully forced by 
levers, pulleys, and windbsses to the summit of the moun- 
tain, which is described as difficult of ascent at all times, 
even to a lightly-clad and unarmed traveller. Sabellico, 
who visited the spot about fifty years afterward, when as- 
sured that it was the line of this march; viewed it with 
astonishment and incredulity ; nor was his unbelief removed 
till the guides pointed to manifest traces, and showed a 
deep rut worn into the rock ; an eternal monument, as it 
were, of the mighty work of Sorbolo.* 

A small portion of table-land which crowned the moun- 
tain's head was speedily crossed, and at its extreme veree 
the vnshed-for lake was descried. But here fresh and still 
greater difficulties than had hitherto been encountered were 
to be overcome ; for the rock for about half a mile was 
almost scarped, thickly wooded, and untracked even by the 
slippery paths of a hunter or a goatherd. It seemed as if 
on such a spot the flotilla must be destined to certain de- 
struction ; but the trees were again felled, and the pickaxe 
hewed out a shelving course, dislodging huge masses of 
granile, which, as they thundered below, contributed to di- 
minish the fearful height. After a few days' preparation, 
the ships, harnessed, if we may so say, to powerful taa- 
chinery, and obedient to the huge tackling by which they 
were restrained, glided slowly and almost insensibly through 
a groove worn by their own weight into the waters which 
bathed the foot of the mountain. One only, it is said, of 
the whole armament was disabled in this most extraordi- 
nary enterprise,! which occupied tluree months in its per- 

* Dec. iU. Ub; 3. 
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-SHftnance, fifteen days of which were consumed in the pae- 
sage over land. 

This labour and ingenuity, however, was after all but 
finiitlessly exerted ; for scarcely had the armament crossed 
the Lago di Garda when Piccinino overwhelmed it with a 
superior force, frustrated every movement which Sforza 
attempted in its support, and captured or destroyed the 
greater number of its vessels. Thus baffled in his projects, 
irritated by disappointment, and feeling that his reputation 
demanded success for its maintenance, Sforza determined 
on penetrating at all hazards to Brescia, now reduced to 
extremity. Want was at its height in that devoted city, 
and the streets, crowded with the dead or dying, echoed 
only to the cries of famished children, ** Bread ! bread ! for 
the love of God, bread !"* No other route, however, was 
open to the Venetian army than a direct countermarch by 
those mountains over which Gatta Melata had effected his 
skilful retreat ; and that difficult course was accordingly 
undertaken. But Piccinino carefully watched the progress 
of his adversary, hung upon his steps, and, secure o? the 
navigation of the Lago di Garda, was able to choose at 
pleasure the most favourable moment for attack; It was 
an the 9th of November that Sforza presented himself be- 
fore the fortress of Tenna, which commands a narrow defile 
on the north-western angle of the lake ; and Piccinino, un- 
willing to abandon that important post, no longer deferred 
battle. The Venetians, entangled on disadvantageous 
ground, fought with resolution, but with little hope of vic- 
(oxy ; till the appearance of a detachment from the garrison 
of Brescia on the neighbouring heights, whence they rolled 
heavy stones into the plain, struck the Milanese, whose rear 
they menaced, with an ill-justified panic. Terror ran along 
their wavering lines till the rout became general; and 
whole divisions, throwing away their arms, sought escape 
by flight, which for the most part only exposed them as a 
more easy prey to the pursuit of their enemies. Piccinino 
himself with no more than ten companions, found refiige 
within the castle of Tenna, which afforded, indeed, safety 
for the moment, but from its scanty garrison and slight de- 
feoeeB forbade hope of any continued resistancct The Ve* 

* Soldo, 81ft 
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netiant, meantime, secoie of their prisoner, diipOMd tent}*' 
nels round the fortreBs as evening fell, and confidently 
awaited his surrender on the following morning. To trav- 
erse the field of battle undetected, and to jpenetrate, not (ody 
through the cordon of armed men by which the fort itself 
was surrounded, but even through the main Venetian army 
encamped in its rear, might be supposed an impossible 
attempt ; yet such was the daring enterprise upon which 
Piocinino unhesitatingly resolved. His difficulty was in- 
creased by his infirmities ; for in consequence of former 
wounds he was unable to walk without support, and no 
horse could be procured in his present retreat. Relying, 
however, on the tried fidelity of one of his attendants, a 
German, remarkable for extraordinary bodily strength, he 
placed himself in a sack half-filled with rags, and quitted 
his hiding-place in the dead of night, borne on the shoulders 
of his trusty and vigorous guardian. When the Venetian 
sentinels challenged the German as he crossed the field of 
iwttle, he seemed and replied as if he were one of those 
camp-followers whose hateful trade is to despoil the dead ; 
asserting that his present occupation was a search fyt 
booty, and his burden one of the slain, who appeared of suf- 
ficient value to repay the trouble of carriage. Under thai 
disguise, perhaps not wholly without connivance (for it was 
with condoUieri that he was dealing, and Piocinino> was b^ 
loved by all who at any time had served under him), ht 
gained a spot of safety, and found means to provide his 
master with a horse. A few hours placed the fugitive b^ 
yond the reach of pursuit, and restored him to his company 
ions in arms.* 

In the following campaign, during the greater pait of 

which Sforza continued to be successful, Brescia 

1440* ^^ ^^ length permanently relieved. Both armies 

* continued in perpetual activity ; but to abridge the 

narrative of their numerous, rapid, and inconclusive opera* 

* There are some slight variations in the diflbrent acoounts of tMs <s 
sape of Picefnino. We have followed that iriven by Platlna, Bi»t Jfanfc 
4PtM( Marat, xx. 8S9 ; and three lines which corroborate it lo the JVovvf 
jKor* de gestis N. Piceinini of Laarentias Spiritas of Peragia. 

Feeeid dentro nn saccho per boom morto 
La nocte trare Aior molto nascoto, 
PortSto di lontan per iino al porto.-4i. 57. 
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tibiifly Would be no more than to frame a confased and ill- 
asaorted patchwork. Winter terminated the operations of 
the field ; and so soon as Sforza retired to cantonments he 
jeceived full proof that he had rightly estimated the policy 
which he mi^ht most advantageously adopt in his transac- 
tions with Filippo-Maria. Although the arms of the con* 
dottieri in the service of Milan had been unfortunate, they 
were still clamorouff for reward : and, if the duke had com- 
plied with their demands, he must have partitioned his do- 
minions amonff them. In order to disen^ge himself from 
this rapacity, he made secret overtures to Sforza, and again 
hell out the glittering lure of a union with his daughter as 
the price of treachery to Venice. The situation of the 
Veuetian general was at that moment full of peril. The 
bad faith of the Duke of Milan always rendered his prolf" 
fers suspected, and hitherto he was not sufficiently distressed 
to find his interest in sincerity : nevertheless, although 
Sforza distinctly perceived that the hour had not yet arrived 
which was to elevate his fortunes to the lofty pinnacle he 
ever kept steadily in view ; and although he determined to 
avoid any present committal of himself to the tempter by 
whom he was beset ; still a knowledge that he had been in 
eommunication with Milan was not likely to escape the 
keen and vigilant eye of the Venetian signory ; and the 
fate of Garmagnuola announced the fearful consequences 
of their awakened jealousy. In order therefore to escape 
the possibility of suspicion, Sforza employed the winter in 
a visit to the capital, where he undisguisedly disclosed the 
proposals of Visconti, and was treated with that confidence 
and distinction which had been earned both by his loyalty 
and his valour. Francesco Barbaro and a hundred noble 
Brescians, his comrades, were invited at the same time to 
receive substantial testimonies of the gratitude of the re- 
public ; and the festivities in honour of all those illustrious 
guests were heightened by fresh rejoicings to celebrate the 
marriage of Giacopo Foscari, a son of the doge. The cus* 
tomary splendour of justs and tournaments, and the display 
of the Bucentaur freighted with the noblest and fairest ma- 
trons whom Venice could boast, formed the least gorseous 
portion of those magnificent spectacles ; during which a 
bridge was thrown across from the church of San Samuele 
jto the J2tva M San Bamabcty in order that the nuptial pomp 

£3 
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i&lght pTooeed on horseback to convey the bride ftom till 
palace of her fitther Cont&rini. • 

This absence of Sforza from his quarters enabled Pio* 
cinino to open the campaign with considerable sue* 
1441* ^^^ ' "^^ ^^® parsimony of Venice had so far crip* 
* pled her general, that in the middle of the entttiii|| 
summer his forces were altogether inadequate to face hi* 
opponent. By a series of slulful manAuvres, however, hd 
avoided any general engagement ; and, having gained $ 
inarch upon his enemy, he sat down before ue fertrest 
of Martenengo, which intersected the communication b«* 
tween Bergamo and Brescia. But that castle was strongly 
garrisoned ; and Piccinino, first extending his much supS;* 
lior numbers, and then gradually contracting their circle, at 
last completely surrounded the hostile camp, cut off it« 
supplies, made retreat impossible, and threatened its rear 
if the operations of the siege should be continued. Th^ 
forage and provisions of Sforza were already exhausted ; 
no convoys could penetrate the lines by which he was envi- 
roned ; day and night his troops were harassed by real ot 
ialse aitacks ; and, even if he should attempt, as a la^t 
hope, to cut his way through the Milanese, his own meani 
were so feeble when compared with the great strength of 
his enemy's position, that the escape of any part of his 
army was more than doubtful. Every hour contributed to 
increase his peril, and he already surrendered himself to 
the most melancholy forebodings ; the sun of his gloiy ap- 
peared about to set in darkness ; the loss of his bands in^ 
Tolved in it the total destruction of his power ; and all thoi4' 
long and fondly cherished dreams of future sovereignty^ 
which he had lately deemed approaching their reatisatioiii 
were now, alas ! to be dissipated for ever. 

But the Duke of Milan had far too much sagadty not to 
perceive that, if he completed the destruction of Sforza, he 
should at the same time deprive himself of the single coon* 
terpoise by which he could hope to balance his own refrae* 
tory generals ; and, paradoxical therefore as it might seetn, 
Sforza never possessed so commanding an influence as at 
this very moment in which he appeared to stand on the brink 
gi rain. While he brood^ despondin^ly over his cheerieii 
nfoi|iect8, one of the most confidential ag^ents of Fil^po^ 
Mana was intiodaced it midni^t to &• tmU dmi 



^rlvullj ipoitniying the certain dangers to which the Yen*- 
tian army was exposed, and the impossibility of its escape, 
that envoy represented also the motives which induced his 
master not to press his triumph to extremity ; and he con* 
eluded with an unexpected oner of peace ; to obtain which 
the Duke of Milan would not only abandon all the conquests 
made by Piceininb during the present campaign, but would 
also immediately complete the marriage between Sforza and 
Us daughter, bestowing upon her as a dowry the territory 
of Cremona. There could not now be any reason for mis- 
trusting the sincerity of this proposal; for Sforza was.al^ 
ready in Visconti's power, and it was unnecessary to de- 
ceive him. Equally astonished therefore and overjoyed, the 
Venetian general, although not intrusted with plenary ath* 
thority, accepted the welcome conditions on his own respon- 
sibility. The preliminaries were signed at the moment ; 
and, on the morrow, both Piccinino in the Milanese camp, 
and the prowedUirri in that of the Venetians, received, with 
similar wonder, although with far different satisfaction, the 
announcement that hostilities had ceased. The former, 
heart-stricken at perceiving the fraits of a whole life of toil 
and peril wrested from his grasp at the moment in which he 
felt most secure of their possession ; and learning the ag- 
grandisement of his rival when he most confident^ antici- 
pated his utter humiliation, at first refused obedience ; and 
when compelled by threats of coercion to fulfil his Orders, 
he bitterly denouxiced the proverbial ingratitude of princes. 
It was now, said the veteran warrior, that he first painfully 
felt the overwhelming burden of old age. He had wasted 
his best years, had endured loss of health and vigour, and 
had become infirm from wounds, in the service of a master, 
who, at the close of a life devoted to the advancement of his 
mteresta, deemed him unworthy of admission to his coun* 
cils ; and bestowed the very provinces, which himself had 
80 often either defended or conquered, upon that enemy 
from whom they had been either shielded or regained. 

Yet in spite of these just reproaches, which Piccinino 
uttered agamst Visconti, he consented to an interview with 
Sfi>rza, and the two great generals met with apparent con- 
fidence and cordiality. The small suite which accompanied 
them was unarmed, and each expressed and probably felt 
fer tha otlwr profound sentiments of esteem. Their campa 
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were bo longer separ&ted, and in their union they ezhihiteicl 
a ceene of unbounded festivity. Meantime, the decided 
step which Sfbrza had taken was notified and approved at 
Venice. Perhaps he mi^ht not be wholly without misgiving 
ae to ^e judgment which would be passed upon it by his 
employers. But the signory loudly applauded his prompt 
ezeveise of discretion ; their plenipotentiaries attended a 
congress at Gapriana, whence the peace there concluded 
derived its name ; and when Sforza had received the hand 
of his youthful bride, who is described to have possessed 
rare beauty joined to yet rarer talents, he was invited, to- 
gether with the princess, to the Venetian capital, where 
Siey were entertained with unwonted magnificence. 

The few remaining years of the Duke of Milan's life con- 
tinued to be agitated by his former ever^fluctuating policy. 
At one moment in alliance, at the next engaged in war with 
Sforza ; now provoking Venice by hasty m&actions of the 
treaty of Capriana, and then as unexpectedly negotiating 
with her; this subtle, restless, intriguing, and unhappy 

grince remained unchanged on his very death-bed, dissem- 
led to the public eye the malady by which he was op- 
pressed, and expired before any one, except his physicians, 
suspected his danger or even his disorder. The per- 

1447 ^^^^ habits of this last duke of the house of Vis- 
PAU£. 7 ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^'^ drawn, with singular minuteness, by 
■* ' one accurately qualified for the task, PieVro Gandido 
Decembrio,* a son of the private secretary of Giovanni 
Oaleazzo, and who himself filled more than one high office 
in the court of FUippo-Maria. The character which he has 
described presents an odious mixture of cunning, supersti- 
tion, and cowardice ; paralleled, in many instances, by one 
whose biography has been almost as closely recorded, the 
detestable Louis XI. of France. Some of the particulars 
which we give below may perhaps be considered almost un- 
worthy even of the trifling pages of a memoir-writer ; but 
we transcribe them as illustrative not only of the manners 
of a remarkable individual, but in some measure of the gen- 
eral habits of the 9.ee, 

. The person of Filippo-Maria was most forbiddingyf and 

* Apud Marat, xx. 

t Decembrio doea not allow the ill-fiivoar«dneflS of his mastsr; yet U 
eeitairly may be dedaced flrom some of his expresaiofls. jBnMs;8yI- 
vios afflnns it in the plainest tvrms 
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*«xtieme meagemess in youth was succeeded, as Kfe ad- 
iranced, by more than proportionate obesity. His eyes were 
large, fiery, and piercing, ever wandering with a restless 
glare, as if unable or unwilling to continue lon^ fixed in 
repose on a single object. From weakness in his legs, he 
always employ^l a stick, and during his whole reign no 
one ever saw him walking without the support of an at- 
tendant. Although choice in the richness and fashion of 
his clothes, he was negligent even to uncleanliness in the 
processes of shavine and combing. In other persons he 
abhorred any splendour of attire, and forbade those who 
used it fi!om approaching his presence : insomuch that when, 
on one occasion, Amadeus, a Piedmontese prince, connected* 
with him by marriage, presented himself at an audience in 
a fantastic mode borrowed from the French, and at that 
time very prevalent among personages of distinction, the 
Duke of Milan ordered his forester to bring up some hounds 
strapped in those hunting doublets which were worn for pro- 
tection in the wild-boar chase ; and pointed in derision to 
the leathem-girt dogs as fitting mates for his tightly appar- 
elled visiter. In his diet he was most whimsical ; turnips 
and quails were among his > chief luxuries ; yet such was 
his detestation of fat, mat every .morsel of it was carefully 
pared away from the latter before they were dressed. But 
the livers of all animals formed his choicest dainty, and his 
eook was frequently summoned in the dead of night to kill 
a calf and prepare that favourite repast. The fowls des- 
tined for his table were generally plucked in his presence. 
His chief amusements were field sports, and so retentive 
was his memory on subjects connected with the kennel and 
the stable, that he could tell the breed of a puppy but once 
seen,* and knew accurately the number of bridles which 
he ought to find in his harness-room. Many of his dogs 
were imported from Britain ; yet however passionately fond 
he mi^ht be both of them and of horses, to each he was a 
capricious, and sometimes a cruel master : thus, if a hound 
committed a feult, he would dismount and flog him savagely 
with his own hand ; if a horse neighed unseasonably, he 
would mutilate his tongue ; and if the poor animal champed 

* Like the giatton of the aatiript— 

QjA semel aspeeti littas ^Uc«bat echini. 
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the bit, he would pull out his teeth. Within 'doon, he o^ 
casionallj employed himself in reading, for all the Visconty' 
cultivated literature ; and he had the good taste to prefer 
Livy, Dante, and Petrarch to most other writers. Yet not 
a few of his leisure hours were devoted to the inspection, 
perhaps to the actual management, of a puppet-show,^ upon 
which toy he had expended the great sum of 1500 pieces 
of gold. 

For the most part, however, he lived in close seclusion ; 
and even his pages underwent a long discipline of tuition to 
qualify them for the moroseness and asceticism of their 
future master. They were separated from their families 
during two years, and exercised in silence and solitude 
under fitting governors till they became accustomed to the 
habits of the melancholy court which they were about to 
enter. Clinging strongly to life, and contemplating its 
termination with alarm, Filippo-Maria daUy recounted to 
his physicians, with the minutest particularity, all circum- 
stances affecting his health, listened with trembling anxiety 
to their reports in answer, and yielded implicit obedience 
even to their most frivolous prescriptions. All conversa- 
tion which might bring death to mind was carefully avoided 
in his presence, and if the discourse at any time happened 
to involve any sillusion to mortality, he shrank from it with 
manifest uneasiness. Even when bodily infirmity increased 
upon ^m, and when in his latter years he was afflicted with 
aunost total blindness, so unwilling was he to expose that 
defect to observation, that his attendants were instructed to 
warn him secretly of all objects or persons near at hand, so 
that he might not inadvertently betray his want of sight. 
If he walked abroad, he appeared absorbed in incessant 
devotion, repeating prayers in a low voice and counting 
them on his fingers ; insomuch that religion seemed with 
Mm, not an acknowledgment of God's goc^ness, but a labo- 
rious propitiation of the Divine wrath ; and whenever his 
daily sum of prayer was in any part forgotten or curtailed, 
he endeavoured to compound for the omission by a propor- 
.tionate excess of almsgiving, prompted not by charity, but 
hy terror. His sleep was so uncertain and disturbed tbut he 
vequently changed his couch thrice in the course of a single 

* Id ludi genus qui ex imafinibus depletes fit. 
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tiight, t^tng tsot in the ordinary manner, lengthwise, ftnt 
acrostf it ; or he arose and paced his chamber for many 
hours saccessiTely, with some of the attendants, who 
always watched in an anteroom. If his dreams had been 
evil, he prayed in tones scarcely audible, turning at inter- 
vals to each of the four cardinal points ; and in order that 
the silence which he dreaded in his dark hours of sleepless- 
ness might be broken, many^ night-birds were confined in 
the palace courts, whose screams were more grateful to his 
ears than uninterrupted stillness. A belief in judicial as- 
trology was prevalent in his times, and he may be forgiven 
for s^diction to a fblly by which even the wise have been 
enslaved. It but little, therefore, surprises us to hear that 
he was a rigid fatalist ; that during conjunction, opposi- 
tion, sextile, square, and trine, he shut himself up m his 
cabinet, and denied audience even to his ministers ; that he 
struck a golden medal, impressed with planetary charac- 
ters, as a talisman against lightning ; that he raised a 
double wall in his bedchamber to protect himself from 
thunder; and that during storms he fell prostrate, in a 
remote comer, before an image of Sta. Barbara. In those 
points he but shared the superstition common to his age ; 
but we regard with equal astonishment, contempt, and 
pity a prince who thought it unlucky if he ^tened his 
right shoe on his left foot ; who on Friday dreaded the en- 
counter of persons who were unshorn, and forbore on the 
same day from handling any bird, especially a quail ; who 
would not mount a horse on the feast of John the Baptist; 
nor wear any suit but green on the first of May ; and who 
refiised to eat on one occasion till the dishes had been re- 
moved and replaced, because the sewer, while decking the 
table, had unwittingly approached it with the wrong foot 
foremost. Such, however, were a few of the anilities re* 
corded of one who has been esteemed the most politic sove- 
reign of his time ; and who, if the wisdom of kings is ,to 
be graduated by no other scale than that of the mastery 
which they attain of sinralation and dissimulation, abun- 
dantly merited the unenviable distinction which he coveted 
and enjoyed. 
Although Filippo-Maria died without legitimate issue, he 
, claimed a right to bequeath his dominions by vrill, and four 
of those instruments were produced on his demise. The 
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firct two named dUtant relatives, a third recognised the 
Princess Bianca as sole legatee, and in the last, signed not 
many days before his death, at the very moment at which 
he affected a renewal of confidential intercourse with Sforza, 
he disinherited his daughter, and appointed as his successor 
Alfonso, King of Naples. But the Milanese were ill in- 
clined to submit their liberties to the pleasure of a deceased 
master ; and although two parties within the walls respect- 
ively advocated the pretensions of Sforza and Alfonso, a 
^at majority of the citizens persisted in the assertion of 
independence, and Milan declared herself a free republic. 
Sforza, reduced to his single fief of Cremona, exposed to 
the resentment of Venice, whose alliance he had abandoned, 
and far too weak to press by arms any claim to the succes- 
sion of his father-in-law, dexterously temporized with this 
new government, and accepted the command of its forces. 
The overtures for peace which the Milanese, on their first 
assertion of liberty, had made to Venice, were rejected by 
that haughty state ; and she paid dearly in the end for this 
mistaken policy upon which the future elevation of Sforza 
was mainly founded. 

In the ensuing campaign, 3forza was eminently success- 
ful. He took riacenza, the second city in Lombardy, by 
storm ; and at Casal Maggiore he wholly destroyed a large 
Venetian flotilla. The Bresciano, if conquered, had been 
stipulated as the price of his services, and thither accord- 
ingly he earnestly wished to march immediately after this 
victory. But it was for their own security, not for the i 

aggrandizement of their general, that the Milanese were 1 

warring, and they peremptorily instructed him to besiege ' 

Caravaffgio, a strongly fortified town in the marshes between 
the Adda and the Oglio; which, next to Lodi, was the 
most formidable, possession of Venice in the Cremasco. 
Sforza did not yet find it seasonable to disobey ; and he sat 
down before Caravaggio in an intrenched camu, completely 
environing the town, and defended both by the numerous 
canals which everywhere intersected the neighbourhood, 
and by lines carefully thrown up in his rear as well as in 
his front. Within three days after his occupation of that 
post he was followed by the Venetians under Attendolo, 
who pitched his tents close at hand, and strengthened his 
camp by similar field-works. Daily skirmishes enstied with 
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tile coflt of many lives on both sidefl, but each paity was 
loo cautiouB to hasaid a general action ; nor was it till after 
more than thirty days dUigently employed in forming his 
preparations for attack, and increasing those for defence, 
that Sforza opened his batteries on Caravaggio. A breach 
was shortly reported to be practicable, hot even then he 
was apprehensive of assaulting in the presence of a vijplant 
enemy. In the Venetian camp, much variety of opinion 
prevailed respecting future operations. Attendolo himself 
and his more experienced omcera calculated that the want 
of confidence evident between Sforza and the government 
of Milan, the jealousies known to exist among the hostile 
generals, and their daily-increasing difficulty of obtaining 
sapplies, must ere long compel them to abandon their pre- 
sent quarters ; and therefore that the necessity of risking 
a battle might be avoided. But, on the other hand, a 
hotter spirit was found in Tiberto Brandolini, whd, having 
penetrated to Sforza's line, in disguise, felt confident that 
ne had ascertained a passage by which not only Caravaggio 
might be relieved, but the besieger's army itself, also, might 
be surprised and routed. The senate was appealed to for 
decision between the conflicting plans, and notwithstanding 
its habitual caution, it pronounced in favour of the boldest. 
One extremity of Sforza's camp rested on a morass cov* 
eared with hiffh brushwood, which was deemed impassable ; 
but it was through that difficult tract that Brandolini had 
discovered a secure approach. On the 15th of September, 
Attendolo, leaving his whole infantry and about sixteen 
hundred horse in his camp, with instructions to amuse the 
enemy by the usual show of skirmishing, entered the mo- 
nsB without being discovered, at the head of ten thousand 
cavalry. The time chosen was about noon on a Sunday. 
Sforza, who, with his principal officers, was attending mass 
in a chapel of the virgin near the walls of Caravaggio,* 
was advised that some movement had taken place m the 
enemy's camp ; and not knowing on what quarter to expect 
attack, he rode fi>rward, unarmed, to reconnoitre. Mean- 
time Attendolo disengaged his troops from the wood, and 
put to flight a small patrol which first encountered him 
under Carolo Gonzaga ; who, having received a slight 

* P. Jattlnlsni, Tui. p. 194. SabelUco, iu. p. 679. 
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sable cut in the &ce, turned his horse at full speedi nor 
stopped till he announced at Milan a total defeat of Mr 
comrades. The camp, as it was thought, was now ear- 
prised in flank, and victory appeared certain to the assail- 
ants. But Tiberto, in his reconnoissance, had not observed 
a deep wet fosse which- protected it on the side of the mo- 
rass ; and which, cutting also the narrow platform already 
gained, midway between the wood and Caravaggio, effectu- 
ally obstructed at that point the advance of theneavy-armed 
cavalry. On the inner bank of that fosse, Sforza» who now 
penetrated Attendolo*s design, collected his main force, and 
although stUl but half armed, with his cmrass hastily 
buckled on and without greaves or brassarts, he watched 
the moment at which his enemy would be checked by this 
unexpected barrier. Their van was led by an officer well 
known to Sforza, Roberto Bodiense ; who, mounted on a 
fiery horse, and clad in glittering armour, looked every- 
where around him for a passage, and throwing a confident 
glance on the ranks opposed to him, called out with military 
bluntness, ** Count, you have no chance to-day of escaping 
from hot water !" — ** Trust me, Roberto,'' was Sforza's an- 
swer, in a similar tone of raillery, " you are not likely to 
get away without paying your host his full reckoning !'* 
and, at the word, ordering a drawbridge behind the Yene- 
tianato be lowered, he directed a charge upon thom so un- 
expectedfy in rear that they wavered and gave way. At 
he observed the uncertain quivering of the hostile lances, 
when the two lines first encountered, he recognised it 
as a sure siffn of victory, and exclaimed that the day was 
his own. A second bridge poured forth upon their now 
shattered mass a fresh column in front ; till, despairing of 
success, they betook themselves to the morass as affording 
the sole chance of escape. Few, however, could regain the 
firm path by which they had advanced, and their pursnert 
allowed them to plunge into the miry depths, from which 
they were extricated only to become prisoners. Among 
the first who surrendered was their leader, Roberto Bodi* 
ense, who, in the vain hope of disengaging himself, and 
aiming now at safety instead of triumpl^ had dismounted 
and stripped off his heavy armour. Sforza, leaving behind 
him the prey of which he was certain on his return, pressed 
Ibrward to the enemy^s camp, forced its lines, and captured 
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tfae &w thootand infantry by which it was defended* 
Stores, baggage, tents, and treasure, arms, horses, stand- 
ards, and artillery, almost all the chief officers, and nearly 
fifteen thousand prisoners, were the fruits of this day*a 
easy, although most complete, victory. Every horse-boy 
of the Milanese, it is said, returned opulent with pillage. 
Attendolo himself had the good fortune to escape, sin^y, 
from the rout, and he endeavoured to collect at Brescia the 
scattered remnant of his army, now amounting in all but 
to two thousand men. The prisoners, aocoraing to the 
custom of the time, and in this instance also from the diffi- 
culty wMch the conquerors found in guarding numbers 
almost equal to their own, were stripped of their aims and 
accoutrements, and then restored to freedom. 

Among his captives none could afford higher gratification 
to Sforza than the two Venetian proweditori ; and in his 
treatment of one of them he exhibited a brilliant instance 
of dignified forbearance. Machiavelli, the contemporary 
histonan, who preserves this noble trait of character, does 
not inf<»rm us whether it was Hermolao Donato or Gerardo 
Dandolo,* who from the commencement of hostilities had 
indulged in rude and unmeasured invectives whenever 
Sforza's name was mentioned. The " bastard,** and the 
** lowborn,'* were the terms by which he had been used to 
distinguish him. Exposed by his capture to the merited 
vengeance of him whom he had thus insulted, he was led 
to Uie count's tent overpowered with terror, and there» 
meanly humble in proportion to his former insolence, he 
bowed down at his feet, with tears and supplications f<» 
pardon. Sforza raised him gently, and, taking his hand, 
bade him be of good cheer, and apprehend no ill. "I 
wonder,'* he continued, ** that a person of your gravity and 
prudence should have fallen into the grievous error of 
speaking ill of one undeserving evil report. As for the 

* There can be no doobt ftom the narrative of Poggio Braeeiolini, 
(Hist. Floreru. viii. op. Murat. xx. 484), that it was Dandolo r and that 
he bad employed much more than hard words against Srorza, whose life 
lie personally songht, on one occasion, with great fhry, when the eoant 
was embsrraaaed by a horse which had been shot under him at th« 
siege of Piaeenza. Donato, ii seems, alter the battle of Caravag gio, 
might have escaped, bat he preferred surrendering himself, stating, at 
Che same time, that if he returned to Venice in IVeedom, after so great a 
deftar, he knew ttie flite which he must expect ftt)m the Cooocil of Ten. 
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DMttfw voBMnuDg which you have aocuAed me, I know 
iMl wh»t puitd between my father Sfoiza and my mother 
liMGMu I was not present, nor had I any means of rega- 
|»liMf the connexion, whatever it might be, which subsisted 
between them. On such a point I do not think, therefore, 
that either praise or blame can deservedly attach to me. 
But for those things which belong to my own share, I have 
ever endeavoured so to act as to avoid reproach, and to the 
truth of this assertion both yourself and your senate are 
able to bear testimony. For the future, let me admonish 
you to be more charitable in speaking of others, and more 
cautious in your own affairs."* Self-restraint, indeed, was 
one of Sforza's most eminent virtues : an instance of it in a 
much earlier part of his life, which his biographer Simoneta 
has detailed at length, but which, as it does not belong to 
our narrative, would be misplaced here, is a more remanLa* 
hie example of the triumph of generous moral feeling than 
even the well-known continence, as it is called, of Scipicf 
If peace were necessary to Venice after these ffreat 
losses, it was scarcely less desirable for Milan, vrnoee 
general had now conquered for himself the right of inde- 
pendence. But from the hostile city, already in the enjoy« 
ment of the fruits of victory, no very advantageous terms 
were to be expected by the signory ; to Sforza, on the con- 
trary, they had much to offer, and fiom him therefore much 
in return mi^ht be obtained. Sforza, in the followin||^ ne- 
gotiation, which was conducted through some of his prison* 
ers, has been taxed wi(^ pei^y to the state by which he 
was employed : but it is obvious that each party had been 
long weary of connexion with the other ; U^at the bond 
uniting the condoUieri with those by whom he was hured 
was at all times easy to be loosed ; and that upon the 
alliance offered by Venice appeared to depend the attain- 
ment of that substantial prize, to the pursuit of which he 
had dedicated the best years of his life. His choice lay 
between the realization of all his briUiant hopes if he with- 
drew from his present unsatisfactory engagement, and the 
probability of ungrateful rejection l^ those whom he had 
already so largely and so thanklessly benefited, if he ad- 

* Maehiav. lat. Flnr. vi. 

t Slmoosta de nb. test. F. Sfom ap Mvrat. JxL WL 
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lieTed to it. So that the decision which he finaHy adopted 
may be palliated, by considering it rather an act of self- 
defence than a breach of good faith. In the course of Oc- 
tober, he agreed to surrender to Venice the entire Cremasco, 
■end all his conquests in Bergamo and Brescia, and in return 
he was recognised and sruarantied as successor to the other 
dominions of Filippo-Maria, to procure the submission of 
which the signory promised both men and money. Victoiy, 
it would seem, was little necessary for the affgrandizement 
of a power which, on the total destruction ofa fleet and an 
army, could found the acquisition of a province. 

Before the close of the following year, Venice occupied 
all the promised fortresses, and then, for the first 
time, manifested coldness to her new ally. Her | ^^^ 
crooked state craft instructed her that to divide the ^^^* 
Milanese into two separate small dominions was far more 
to her own advantage than to establish one strong govern- 
ment in a single hand ; and, in the verv teeth of her recent 
guarantee, she concluded peace with MUan, requiring Sforza 
to acknowledge that republic, and to rest content with a 
small allotment for himself carved out from the former ter- 
Titory of Viscohti. War, as may be supposed, was renewed 
between the count and the signory. During many months 
he blockaded Milan, till famine raged within it in its 
extiemest horrors. TheVenetians, meantime, were ite^ 
satisfied to observe the besieging army, and to inter- *-^^' 
eept the supplies of Sforza's camp with no less certainty 
than he did those of Milan. Their position was securely 
chosen ; they relied more upon time than upon the sword 
ibr ultimate success ; and they abstained from any attempt 
to relieve their allies, from a detestable calculation that the 
dtizens must ultimately submit, and that the chances were 
in favour of their opening their gates to Venice as their 
iuture mistress rather than to Sforza. 

But this cruel inaction frustrated its own purpose. The 
famished populace, stimulated by their own misery and by 
the indifference of their nominal friends, surrounded the 
•palace in whidi the magistrates were discussing the neces- 
sity of throwing themse-Ives into the arms of Venice. The 
proposal when communicated to the people was received 
<with indigantion ; and an ill-timed address from the Vene- 
tian envoy, Leonardo Venieri, who employed menaces 

P2 
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instead of conciliation, roused them to acta of violence of 
which he became the earliest victim. This sedition, result- 
ing more from impatience of continued suffering than ham 
any prearranged desien, continued through the night suc- 
ceeding a day which had been stained by bloodshed : and, 
on the morrow, when the chief citizens again assembled and 
demanded what were the wishes of the insurgents, no one 
l^as prepared to suggest any definite course ; but the uni- 
versal voice rejected, with equal abhorrence, submission 
either to Sforza or to the Venetians. The former, however, 
was not without secret agents within the walls, skilled in 
the subtle direction of popular movements, and ready to 
profit by such opportunities as it was foreseen must occur. 
One of those partisans, seeing a favourable moment, ad- 
dressed the rabble ; painted in strong colours the incapacity 
of every other protector who had been named ; vaunted the 
power, the floodness, and the clemency of Sforza ; and as* 
serted his almost legitimate and hereditary pretensions, as 
the adopted son of their late prince, and the nusband of his 
daughter. Such a connexion, he urged, must appear the 
most natural which they could establish ; it would ensure 
immediate peace ; and, on the very moment at whitfh it was 
announced, it would terminate their present most intolenip 
ble sufferings. Thii prospect of instant relief, so adroitly 
exhibited, was the master-key to the passions of the multi- 
tude. The loud curses which had before pursued the name 
of Sforza were exchanged for equally clamorous bursts of 
applause ; he was hailed as the lawful sovereign and the 
only deliverer of Milan ; and his wily agent, Gasparo di 
Vilmercato, was deputed to convey to him, at the instant, 
the adhesion of his new subjects. 

Sforza, apprized of the state of popular feeling, was 
already approaching the walls, and, as a pledge of mendly 
intention, each horseman in his escort bore with him an 
ample provision of bread. Far in advance of the city, he 
was met by an eaffer crowd, whose shouts of jo^ were in- 
creased by this welcome and unexpected distribution of food 
among their starving ranks. But to the count's surprise 
when he arrived at the ramparts, the gates were closed and 
the drawbridges raised; while a small band of the nobler 
elass addressed hun fimm within, and, as a condition of his 
entnnee, proffered an oath which might secure the im- 
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manitios of the state, and preserve it from the rale of an 
unrestricted master. Yilmercato again succeeded in re- 
moving this new obstacle; and Sforza, confident in the 
support of his armed followers, hurried on bj the enthusi- 
astic violence of the rabble, and little willing to render that 
throne conditional which might be his own without stipula- 
tion, so soon as the gate was opened rode on at once to the 
cathedral ; and there, at its porch in the open street, unable 
to dismount from the pressure of the countless throng which 
surrounded him, offered up a brief thanksgiviog for the boon 
which Heaven had vouchsafed. Then, having distributed 
troops in such posts as might best secure possession of the 
citj, he returned to his camp. Within a month the re- 
mainder of Lombardj was subdued, or tendered its sub- 
mission ; and on the 25th of March, Sforza, accompanied 
by Bianca and his children, made a solemn entry into his 
capital. The magistrates had prepared for him a triumphal 
car, and the rich canopy which appertains to royalty, but 
he rejected those gaudy trappings as unsuited to his habits ; 
and assuming his princedom as he had fought for it, in a 
soldier's guise on horseback, he received the nomage of his 
citizens, and transferred the ducal crown of Milan to the 
line of THi Pkasant op Cotionola. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FBOV ▲. D. 1450 TO A. D. 1479. 

Contioaatlon of the War with Francesco Sforza— IHalt of the Eoaperor 
Frederic III. to Venice— Peace with Sforza— Treaty with the Turka— 
Bobbery of the Treasury of St. Mark's— The two Foscari— The In« 
qoiaition of State— Turkish War— Crusade of Pius II.— Death of 
Francesco Sforaa— Invasion of Friuli— Fall of Croia— Siege of Scu" 
tari— Peace with Mahomet n. 



^5. DOGES. 

Francesco Foscari — deposed. 
1457. X.ZVIII. Pascals Malipibri. 
1462. Lziz. Christoforo Moro. 
1471. Lxx. NicoLO Trono. 
1473. Lzzi. NicoLO Marcello. 

1474. LZZII. PiBTRO MONCENIGO. 

1476. Lzziii. Andrea Yendrakino. 
1478. wcziv. Giovanni Moncenioo. 



The title of Fmneesco Sforza to the dukedom of Milan 
was not recognised by Venice till four years after he had 
obtained virtual possession of the crown, and that period 
was occupied by an indecisive and uninteresting war. 
Each party sedulously avoided the hazard of a general en- 
gagement ; and the singular expedient which Sforza adopted 
on one occasion with the seeming wish of provoking his 
enemy to combat, was far more probably employed in otdet 
that he mi^ht escape the imputation of backwardness than 
that he might really obtain a final appeal to arms. After 
A. D. ^ campaign of varied manceuvres, in which each 
1463. <^™™*n^®'^ successfully eluded his adversary, the 
Duke of Milan despatched a herald to the camp of 
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Gentile Leonisga, the general of the republic, bearing a 
bloody gauntlet and inviting him to a pitched battle : the 
plain of Montechiaro was named as the field, the time was 
left to the choice of the Venetians. This formal cartel, the 
words of which were precisely dictated by Sforza himself 
was as formally answered.* Two gauntlets and two lancet 
dipped in bloodt were returned by the herald, as pledges 
of faith, and the defiance was accepted for the third suc- 
ceeding day, between three and four hours after sunrise. 
Meantune, instructions were issued similar to those which / 
reflated a combat in the lists, and the preliminaries were 
adjusted with nice attention to the habits of chivalry, 
wnen the Milanese displayed their line upon the plain on 
the appointed momuig, a thick fog prevented them from 
discovering their enemy ; and, as it withdrew, only a small 
detachment appeared in sight. The remainder were partly 
intrenched under cover of the neighbouring woods, or pro- 
tected firom attack by strong, marshy mund; partly 
threatening the scantily guarded camp of their opponents.' 
A heavy rain prohibited Sforza's advance, and after having 
erected a column on the plain, upon which the gauntlets of 
Leonissa were suspended as trophies, he retired to his 
quarters, claiming victory because he had first offered 
defiance. 

While engaged in this harassing and inglorious conflict, 
the republic nevertheless exhibited m her capital a scene of 
extraordinary rejoicing. Frederic III., twelve years after 
his election to the empire, assumed the imperial diadem at 
Rome. The iron crovm of Lombardy, which in our own 
times has been the coveted prize of the greatest conqueror 
in modem history, was disregarded by the weak Austrian 
prince, because it was preserved at Monza in custody of 
the new Duke of Milan, whose title he refused to confirm. 
On returning firom his coronation, Frederic, with his newly 
married consort, Eleonora of Portugal, revisited Venice, 
through which city he had before passed on his progress to 
Rome. The eternal Buoentaur, surrounded by unnumbered 

* Both Bibna's challenfe and Leonissa's reply tie given at length by 
Bimoneta, m. Marat xxi. 639. 

t Aneos Martina instUuted a similar eostoni at Rome on a declara- 
lloa of war. Fieri wlitum, tU fedaUs hMtam ferratam out aanr 
gttineam prmutam ad fine* torum ferret. Uvy I. 23. 
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of etoj name mnd bmdeii, giittering with Ivron^ 
and tapesbjy gaid, sUk, and banners, — the doge and his 
oooity — the patririani and their noUe dames, — all of £gnity 
and beauty which Yenioe could display, poured finlh to 
honour the imperial guests on their dajs of separate arriraL 
A long and briltiant oouise of festivities sueeeeded ; and at 
a pubtic ball, the illustrious pair con d esc e nded to min|le 
perMmallj in the dance. Besides a golden crown set with 
jewels presen t ed to ElcoDora herself^ the senate, as apledge 
of affection and fidelity to a generation yet to come, offefvd 
to the babe of which the empress, although not yet fifteen, 
already gave promise, a costly mantle, and a purple coverlid 
fi>r its cradle, richly interwoven with pearls. If we are to 
believe Justiniani,* the emperor, at a banquet in the docal 
palace, foretold that tins bribe to the unborn infent would 
prove unavailing ; and turning to Foocaii, while he protested 
his own uncha^j^eable attachment to Yenioe, at the same 
time lamented the injuries whidi he f or e sa w would here- 
after be inflicted on her by his dMcmdants. There is yet 
another anecdote connected with thti imperial visit, which, 
for the credit of the chief ador in it, might be wiriied Ibr- 
sntten* Among the p w senta tendered to the acceptance of 
Frederic was a maguficent service of the purest ciystaf 
glaas, from the fumaoM of Murano, louf the chief tmpo" 
rium of that once ran and difficult manu&ctnre. The em- 
pemr, who weighed gifts by other standards than those of 
taste and beauty, was disajj^pointed in the material. He 
made a sign to the court jester who accompanied him, and 
the adroit knave, as if inadvertent^ stumbling against the 
table, overset and shattered the firail vases with which it was 
covered. " Had they been of gold or sihrer," was the sordid 
and unmannerfy eomment of the prince, ''they would not 
have been thus easily bioken.''t 

The lingering hostilities with Sforza were tenninated to 

^ . mutual advantage by a treaty oonduded at Lofi in 

1AAJ. ^"^ *pni)g of 1454, in which he was acknowledged 

-*****• Duke of Milan. This peace wa 



peace was im doubt aeoele- 

* lib. viii. p. 198. 

t The visit of Frederic is described by Ssnalm. «p.MaTaL xziL 1141; 
8sbelliMsl>se.iii.Ub.7,]>.0go,siidP.JiiBtiiiiBai,Ub.viU.p. 198. Tbs 
last aneodoce given sbove we bave not tneed hqpood huu^, tsL yH^ 
nb. SCV. p. 41, snd Dam, vol. iL lib. xvL p. 9491 
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Mted by the fearful state of the East ; for all ChnBtendom 
had been shaken to its base by the overwhelming triumph 
of Uie Turks, and their establishment in permanent 
dominion at Constantinople upon the ruins of the . 1^1 
Greek empire. Even during his preparation for the 
siege of the imperial city, the second Mahomet had clearly 
evinced that his svtrord was little prepared to respect neu- 
trality ; and the wreck of a Venetian galley, which he sank 
with a single bullet for infringing his blockade of the 
Thracian Strait, and the mouldering bones of her com- 
mander whom he impaled, and of thirty of her crew whom 
he beheaded, fearfully attested the vengeance of the baiba- 
rian.* Among the 40,000 Christians who perished in the 
last memorable and fatal assault of Constantinople, many 
of noble Venetian descent were to be counted ; their hailo 
was dragged from his peaceful residence in Pera, and mas- 
sacred in cold blood after the storm ; and, in the pillage 
and confiscation which ensued, the loss of the repubhc was 
estimated at 200,000 ducats. Far, however, from being 
inspired with the generous zeal which the holy see endea- 
voured, and in some instances not unsuccessfully, to re- 
kindle against the infidels, Venice was the first Christian 
power which sought accommodation with Mahomet. Re- 
sentment was swallowed up by terror or by avarice ; and 
the merchant-queen, in order to preserve inviolate her Le- 
vantine commerce and her settlements in the Archipelago, 
was content to humble herself as the earliest supphant at 
the footstool of the sultan. Her embassy was re- 
ceived with favour ; she was permitted to ransom tAKA 
her captives, to re-establish her factories in Pera, ^^^' 
once again to waft riches in her traders to the ports of the 
empire, and to retain, as in the times of the Palcologi, the 
right of administering justice by her own magistrates to 
her own residents. In one object of negotiation she failed. 
The seamless vesture of the Redeemer was still found, or 
supposed to be found, in the reliquaries of Constantinople, 
and the great price of 10,000 ducats was tendered for it by 
Vepice, and refused by the unbelievers. 
But a few years before this holy purchase was contem* 

*. Gibbon, cb. Ixviii. vol. xii. p. 194. We have reftrred to bis amho- 
rilies in vain; bat Sanuto has mentioned tbe impalement of the Venetian 
saptaia, ap, Mnrat. zsUi. 1150. 
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plated, the preckras hoard of siinilar treasures alieadf 
14.qq' pos^s^^ ^y ^he republic had narrowly esc^ied di»- 
' persion. Among the suite of a prince of the houso 
of Este, indulged, according to custom, with an inspectioii 
of the wonders of the treasury of St. Mark's, was a Can* 
dian named Stammato, in whose bosom the sacred spectade 
awakened more desire than veneration. Watching his op- 
portunity, and closely noticing the localities of ue spot, 
this ingenious plunderer secreted himself behind an aitay 
in the body of the cathedral, and when discovered in this 
first hiding-place by a priest, obtained fresh access by means 
of fidse keys. After numerous difficulties, and by the labour 
of many successive nights, he removed one compartment 
of the marble panelling which girded the lower part of the 
treasuiy. Having thus gained access at will to it§; interior, 
he carefiiUy replaced the panel, leaving it removable at plea-^ 
sure ; and, renewing his nightly visits, he selected, without 
fear and without suspicion, such portions of the entire spoil 
at his command as most gratihed his fancy. It was doubt* 
less a lust for gold which allured him in the first instance 
to the leretta of the doge, studded with gems of inestimable 
price ; but nothing short of an insatiate love of virtu could 
have prompted him to secure the accredited horn of a uni- 
corn, too cumbrous for removal while entire, and requiring 
the tedious process of the saw before it could be borne away. 
More fortunate than the Egjrptian robber, whose bold ex- 
ploit, perpetrated under very similar circumstances, must 
nave abeady suggested itself to every reader of Herodotus,* 
Stammato, but for his vanity, might have enriched himself, 
and escaped to his native shores unharmed and undetected. 
Simply to possess this boundless wealth, however, appeared 
but uttle in his eyes ; for its fiill enjoyment it became neces- 
sary that another should know of his possession. Accord- 
ingly, having exacted a solemn oath of secrecy from one of 
his countrymen, Grioni, a Candian of noble birth, he led 
him to an obscure lodgin^,t and poured before the astonished 
eyes of his companion the dazzling fruits of his plunder. 
While the robber watched the countenance of his friend, he 
mistrusted the expression which passed across it ; and the 

* n. m. 

t Perhaps tlw cdte may still be traced ; Sanulo notes it withprecisien, 
seZ/a Calle da Ca$a SMamone a Sta. Maria Formosa, 
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%Adlto #M theuiy in his grasp to ensure hlf safety, when 
Qrioni averted the peril by stating that the first sight of so 
splendid a prize had weUnigh overpowered him. As a 
token of b^evolence, perhaps as alnribe, Stammato pre- 
sented his unwilling accessary with a carbuncle, which after- 
ward blazed m the front of the ducal bonnet ; and Grioni, 
seeking excuse for a short absence, and bearing in h|s hand 
this well-known and incontestable evidence of his truth, 
hastened to the palace and denounced the criminal. The 
booty, which amounted to the scarcely credible sum of 
S,000,000 ducats of sold, had not yet been missed, and was 
recovered undiminished, titammato expiated his offence 
between the two columns ; the rope with which he was 
executed having previously been nit, in order that, like 
Grasstts, he might exhibit m his death a memorial of the 
▼ery passion which had seduced him to destruction.* 

The reign of Francesco Foscari had now been prolonged 
to the unusual period of thirty*four years, .and these 
years had in one respect at least rally verified the .^1 
prophecy hazarded by his predecessor Moncenigo. * 

They were muked by almost continual warfare ; during 
which, however, the couraee, the firmness, and the sagacity 
of the illustrious doge had won four rich provinces tor his 
country, and increased her glory not less than her dominion. 
If we were to abide by the smooth narrative of the histori* 
ographer Sabellico, we might believe that the last days of 
^is distinguished prince were ffiven to a voluntary and 
' tibnourable repose ; and that, havmg attained the great age 
of 84 years, and being debarred by infirmity firom dedicating 
himsetfv to state afiairs, he resigned the sceptre to a younger 
band. We are toM also that the gray-haired prince, having \^ 

laid aside the insienia of sovereignty and retired to his ' 
former level of nobility, and retainms to the last, although . 
m a shattered fhune, tiie unextinguished vigour of a fene- . 
rous spirit, died a few days after the new accession. j3y a 
decree of the council, the trappings of supreme power of 
which he had divesteid himself while living, were restored 
to him when dead ; and he was interred, with ducal mag- 

• ianaie,iV.Mlir«t. xztt. Iltt. BateUke^Dee. lU. lib. vL p. 677. P; 
JiMdnlani, lib. viU. |>. 198. It is only by tbe Isst-named writer Uiat the 
giUUngof tlMropeisHMnttoied; Ssniitofitwtlieoffleisl process drnwa 
tmbytheTta. 

Vol. II.- 
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nificence, in the Ghtirch of the Minorites ; mefentao^ th« 
first instance on record, since the privilegie of associating a 
Joint chief magistrate had been abolished, in which one doge 
mourned at the fiineral of another.* Such i* the tale au- 
thorized by the Coancil of Ten, and which they commanded 
to be enrolled as history ; but a darker, and,- it is to be 
feared, a truer version is to be dfawn . feom sources more 
worthy of con£klence ; and to the English reader it. is one 
of the few portions of the Romance of Venetiaa History 
which- does not brinff with it the zest of novelty. 

Aitlent, enterprismg, and ambitions of the glory of con- 
quest, it Wavttot without much oj^osition that Foscari had 
obtained the doeeship ; and he soon discovered that the 
throne which he nad coveted with so great earnestness was 
far from beine a seat of repose. Accordingly, at the peace 
of Ferrara, which in 1433 succeeded a calamitous war, fore- 
seeing the approach of fresh and still greater troubles,, and 
wearied by the factions which ascribed all disasten ta the 
prince, he tendered his abdication to the senate, and was 
refused. A like offer was renewed by him when nine yean 
further experience of sovereignty had confirmed his former 
estimate of its cares ; and the council, on this second occa- 
sion, much more from adheienee to existing institutions 
Ifhan firom any attachment to the person of the doge, accom- 
panied their negative with the exaction of an oath that he 
would retain his burdensome dignity for life. Too early, 
alas ! was he to be taught that life, on such conditions, was 
the heaviest of curses ! Three out of his four sons were 
already dead ; to Giac<^[>o, the surrivor, he looked for the 
continuation of his name and the support of his declining 
a^e ; and from that youth's intermarxiage with the illus- 
tnous house of Contarini, and the popular joy with which, 
it. will be remembered, bis nuptials were celebrated, the 
doge drew favourable auspices ror future happiness. Four 
years, however, had scarcely elapsed from me conclusioa 
of that well-omened marriage, when a series of calamities 
began, from which death alone was to relieve either the 
son or his yet more wretched father. In 1445, Giacopo 
Foscari was denounced to the Ten as having received ores* 
ents from foreign potentates, and especially from Fibfpo» 

• BsbeUioo, Dse. iii b^ vttl. p. 714. 
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Maria ViMonti. . Tbe offence, according to the law, was 
one i»f the most heinous which a noble could commit ; and 
we haye before seen, in the proceedings against Carlo Zeno, 
how wide a circle was comprehended by the prohibitory sta- 
tutes. Even if Giacopo were guiltless of infringing them, 
it was not easy to establish innocence before a Venetian 
tribunal. Under the eyes of his own father, compelled to 
preside at the unnatural examination, a confession was ex- 
torted horn the prisoner on the rack ; and from the lips of 
that father he received the sentence which banished him for 
life to Napoli di Romania, compelled him to appear once 
every day before the sovemor of that settlement, and ad- 
judged him to death if he attempted escape. On his 
passage, severe illness delayed him at Trieste; And, at 
the especial prayer of the doge, a less remote district was 
assigned for nis punishment ; he was permitted to reside 
at Tveviso, and his wife was allowed to participate his 
exile. 

It was in liie cooimenceBMDt of the winter of 145Q, 
while Giacopo Foscari rested, in comparative tranquillity, 
within the hounds to which he was restricted, that an as- 
sassination occurred in the streets of Venice. Hermolao 
Donate, the proweditore whom ^forza took prisoner at 
Oaravajpgio, and who now filled the more-important post of a 
chief of the Ten, was murdered on his return from a sitting 
of that council at his own door by unisnown hands. The 
magnitude of the offence, and the violation of the high 
dignity of !the Ten, demanded a victim ; and the coadjutors 
^ the 4ilain majpstrate caught with eaffer £rasp at the 
slightest clew which suspicion could afford. A domestic in 
(die service of Giacopo Foscari had been seen in Venice on 
the evening of the murder, and on tbe following morning, 
when met m a boat off Mestre by a chief of the Ten, and 
asked ** What news 1" he had answered by reporting the as- 
sassination several hours before it was generally known. 
It mi^ht seem that such frankness of itself disproved all 
participation in the crime ; for the author of it was not 
likely thus unseasonably and prematurely to disclose its 
committaL But the Ten thought differently ; and matters 
which to others bore conviction of innocence, to them 
savoured strongly of guilt. The servant was arrested, e^* 
ijnined, and baxbjurQusly tortured; but evein the eightiotb 
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api>)teati(m of the strappado failed to eljpit one ^Uabto 
which might justify condemnation. That Giacopo Foscari 
had experienced the severity of the council's judgment, 
and that its jealous watchfulness was duly imposing some 
fkew restraint upon his iather^s authority, powerfuUy <^pe-» 
rated to convince the Ten that they must themselves in 
return be objects of his deadly enmity. AVho else, they 
4Baid, could be more likely to arm the hand of 'an asaassin 
a^ainat a chief of the Ten, than one whom the Ten hava 
visited with punishment t On this unjust and unsupported 
surmise, the young Foscari was recalled from Trevisoy 
placed OB the rack which his servant had just vacated, tor^ 
^ured again in Ms father's presence, and not absolved 
fiven after he resolutely persisted in denying unto the end« 
^ Giacopo Foscari," as the memorable sentence pronounced 
against him, still existing among the archives of Venice, d«« 
eUres, ** accnsed of the murder of Hermolao Donato, has 
been arrested and examined, and, from the testimony, evi« 
dence, and documents exhibited, ii dittmcthf appears that 
he is guilty of the aforesaid crime ; nevertheless, on account 
/of his obstinacy, and of enchantments and speU* in his pos* 
session, of which there are mamfest proofs, it has not been 
p&sible to extract from him the truth which is clear frma 

Earole and written evidence ; for while he was on the cord 
e uttered neither word nor groan, but only murmured 
somewhat to himself indistinctly and under his breath; 
thereforei, as the honour of the state reqwres, he is condemned 
to a more distant banishment in Candia." There, the 
acuteness of his mental and bodily sufferings produced 
temporaiy loss of reason; a short abode in Venice was 
permitted for its restoration, and he was then remanded to 
|iis former exile. Will it be credited that a distinct proof 
^f his innoeence, obtained by the discovery of the real a«« 
.sassin, wrought no change in his unjust and cruel sentenofr-^ 
that he was enjoined still to remain at Canea, although 
Nicolo Erizzo, a noble in£unous for other crimes which 
Donato had punished, confessed to the priest who ministered 
to him on his death-bed, that it was boieath his dagger the 
jpurdered counsellor had fallen 1 

The wrongs, however, which Giacopo Foscari endured 
had by no means chilled the passionate love with which he 
continued to regard his ungrateftd co«ntiy. He wae now 
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excluded from all oommunication with his family, torn from 
the wife of his affections, debarred from the society of his 
childran, hopeless of again embracing those parents who 
had already far outstripped the patural term of human ex- 
istence; and to his imagination, for ever centering itself 
upon the single desire of return, life presented no other 
object deserving pursuit ; till, for the attainment of this 
wish, life itself at length appeared to be scaic^ly more than 
an adequate sacrifice. Preyed upon by this fever of the 
heart, after six years' unavailing suit for a remission of 
punishment, in the summer of 1456 he addressed a letter to 
the Duke of Milan, imploring his good offices with the 
senate. That letter, purposely left open in a place obvi- 
ous to the spies by whom even in his exile he was sur- 
rounded, and afterward intrusted to an equally treacherous 
hand for delivery to Sforza, was conveyed, as tiie writer 
intended, to tho Council of Ten; and the result, which 
equally Ailfilled his expectation, was a hasty summons to 
Venice to answer for tho heavy crime of soliciting foreign 
intercession with his nativ« government. 

For a third time, Francesco Foscari listened to the accu- 
sation of his son — ^for the first time he heard him openly 
avow the charge of his accusers, and calmly state that his 
offence, such as it was, had been committed designedly and 
aforethouffht, with the sole object of detection, in order that 
he might be brought back, even as a malefactor, to Venice. 
This prompt and voluntary declaration, however, was not 
sufficient to decide the nice hesitation of his judges. Guilt, 
they said, might be too easily admitted as well as too per- 
tinaciously denied; and the same process therefore by 
which at other times confession was wrested from the 
hardened criminal might now compel a too facile self-accuser 
to retraot his acknowledgment. The father again looked 
on while his son was raised on the accursed cord no less 
than thirty times, in order that, under his agony, he might 
be induced to utter a lying declaration of innocence. But 
this cruelty was exercised in vain ; and when nature gave 
way the sufferer was carried to the apartments of the dose, 
torn, bleeding, senseless, and dislocated, but firm in his 
original purpose. Nor had his persecutors relaxed in theirs ; 
they renewed his sentence of exile, and added that its first 
jcear should he passed in prison, before he embarked, one 

G2 
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interview was peimitted with hit family. The dofe, ni 
Sanuto, peifaaps uncoiucioui of thepatho* of his simplicity^ 
has narrated, was an aged and decrepit man, who walked 
with the suj^rt of a cratch, and when he came into the 
diamber, he spake with great firmness, so that it might 
eeem it was not his son whom he was addressing, but it 
was his son — his only son. '* Go, Giaoopo,'' was his reply, 
when prayed for the last time to solidt mercy ; " Go, Gi* 
acopo, submit to the will of your country, and seek nothing 
further." This effort of self-restraint was beyond the 
powers, not of the old man's enduring spirit, but of his 
exhausted frame ; and when he retired he swooned in the 
arms of his attendants. Giacopo reached his Candian pri* 
son, and was shortly afterward released by death. 

Francesco Foscari, far less happy in his survival, con- 
tinued to live on, but it was in sorrow and feebleness which 
prevented attention to the duties of his high office: he 
remained secluded in his chamber, never went abroad, and 
absented himself even from the sittings of the councils. 
No practical inconvenience could result from this want o£ 
activity in the chief magistrate ; for the constitution suffi- 
ciently provided against any accidental suspension of hie 
personal functions, and his place in council and on state 
occasions was supplied by an authorized deputy. Some 
' indulgence, moreover, might be thought due to the extreme 
age and domestic griefs of Foscari ; since they appeared to 
promise that any favour which might be granted would be 
claimed ^ut for a short period. But yet further trials were 
in store. Giacopo Loredano, who in 1467 was a|^inted 
one of the chiefs of the Ten, belonged to a family between 
which and th^t of Foscari an hereditary feud had long e±« 
isted. His uncle Pietro, after gaining high distinction in 
active service, as Admiral of Venice, on his return to the 
capital, headed the political faction which opposed the 
Warlike projects of the doge ; divided applause with him 
by his eloquence in the councils ; and so far extended his 
influence as frequently to obtain majorities in their divisions. 
In an evil moment of impatience, Foscari once publidy 
avowed in the senate, that so long as Pietro Loredano lived 
he should never feel himself reaUy to be doge. Not long 
afterward, the admiral, engaged as prowedtt&re with one 
of the armies opposed to Filippo^Maria, died saddenly ikt a. 
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inilittty banquet g^ven after a sbert raspensioa of aimi | 
and the evil-omened woi^g of Foecari were eonneeted with 
his dieease. It wai remarked also that his brother Maroo 
lioredano, one of the awbgadori, died, in a somewhat simi* 
lar manner, while en^ged in instituting a legal process 
against a son-in-law of the doge for peculation upcm the 
state. The foul rumours partudl^ excited hy these unto- 
ward coincidences^ for they appear in truth to have been no 
more, met with little acceptation, and were rejected or for- 
gotten except by a single bosom. Giacopo, the son of one, 
ue nephew of the other deceased Loredano, gave ffall credit 
to the accusation, inscribed on his ikther's tomb at Sta. 
£lena that he died hf poison, bound himself by a solemn 
vow to the most deadly and unrelenting pursuit oif revenge^ 
and fulfilled that vow to ^e uttermost. 

During ^e lifetime of Pietro Loredano, Foeeari, willing 
to terminate the feud by domestic alliance, had tendered the 
hand of his daughter to one of his rival's sons. The youth 
saw his proffered bride. Openly expressed disUfce of her 
person, and rejected her with marked discourtesy ; so that, 
m the quarrel thus heightened, Foscari might now conceive 
himself to be the most injured party. Not such was the 
impression of Giacopo Loredano ; year after year he grimly 
awailied the season most fitted for nis unbending purpoee ; 
and it arrived at length when he found himself in authority 
among the Ten. Belying upon tiie ascendency belonging 
to that high station, he hazarded a proposal for the depoei- 
tion of the aged doge, which was at first, however, received 
with coidnees ; for those who had twice bef<Nre refhsed a 
voluntaiy abdication, shrank from the strange contradiction 
of now demanding one on compulsion. A junta was re- 
quired to assist in teir deliberations, and among the asses- 
sors elected i^ the great council, in complete iterance of 
the^ purpose for which they were needed, was Marco Fos- 
cari, tLvrocuvMiort of St. Mark, and brother of the doge 
himself. The Ten perceived that to reject his assistance 
jxofijht excite.euspicion, while to procure ms araarent appro- 
tmtum would give a show of impartiality to their process ; 
his nomination, therefore, was accepted, but he was re- 
moved to a separate apartment, excluded firom the debate, 
•Vfom to ke^ that exclusion secret, and yet compelled to 

«Heat to the final decree in the discasiion of which he M 
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not been allowed to participate. The council sat during 
eight days and nearly as many nights ; and at the close o? 
their protracted meetings a committee was deputed to re- 
qv^t the abdication of the doge. The old man received 
them with surprise, but with composure, and replied that he 
had sworn not to abdicate, and therefore must maintain Ms 
iaith. It was not possible that he could resign ; but if it 
appeared fit to their wisdom that he should cease to be doge, 
they had it in their power to make a proposal to that effect 
to the Ghreat Council. It was far, however, from the inten- 
tion of the Teh to subject themselves to the chances of de- 
bate in that larger body ; and assuming to their own magis- 
tracy a prerogative not attributed to it by the constitution, 
they discharged Foscari from his oath, declared his office 
vacant, assigned to him a pension of 2000 ducats, and en- 
joined him to quit the palace within three days, on pain of 
confiscation of all his property. Loredano, to whom the 
right belonged, according to the weekly routine of office, 
enjoyed the barbarous satisfaction of |>resenting this decree 
with his own hand. '< Who are you, signer 1" mquired the 
doge of another chief of the Ten who accompanied him, 
and whose person he did not immediately recognise. ** I 
am a son of Marco Memmo." — *< Ah, your father,*' replied 
Foscari, ** is my friend.** Then declaring that he yielded 
willing obedience to the most excellent Council of Ten, and 
laying aside the ducal bonnet and robes, he surrendered his 
ring of office, which was broken in his presence. On the 
morrow, when he prepared to leave the palace, it was sug^ 
gested to him that he should retire by a private staircase, 
and thus avoid the concourse assembled in the court-yard 
below. With calm dignity he refused the proposition ; he 
would descend, he said, by no other than the self-same steps 
by which he had mounted thirty years before. Accordingly, 
supported by his brother, he slowly traversed the Giant's 
Stairs, and at their foot, leaning on his staff, and turning 
round to the palace, he accompanied his last look to it with 
these parting words, " My services established me within 
your walls ; it is the malice of my enemies which tears me 
from them !** 

It was to the oligarchy alone that Foscari was obnoxious ; 
by the populace he had always been beloved, and strange in- 
deed woidd it have been had he now failed to excite their 
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lympaithy. But even the regrets of the people of Venice 
were fettered bj their tyrants; and whatever pity they 
might secretly continue to cherish for their wronged and 
humiliated prince, all expression of it was silenced 1^ a per-, 
emptoiy decree of the council, forbidding any mention of 
his name, and annexing death as a penalty to disobedience. 
On the fifth day after Foscari's deposition Pascals Mali- 
nsai was elected doge. The dethroned prince heard the 
announcement of hb suecessor by the beU of the Camva- 
nile^ suppressed his agitation, but ruptured a blood-vessel in 
the exertion, and died in a few hours. It is said that when 
the close of this piteous tragedy was declared to Loredano, 
who, like most other nobles of his time, was engaged in 
commerce, he took down one of his legers and tum^ to a 
blank leaf. Opposite to that page was an entry in his own 
writing among his list of debtors, ** Francesco Foscari for 
the death of my father and my uncle.'* The balance was 
now adjusted ; he wrote on the other side. ** He has paid 
Ibe,** and dosed the account of blood !* • 



* Sanato (op. Ifont xxii.) is our main aatliority (tor Ow sad tale of tlM 
Foscari, and it may be rifht to notice a fow trittnf murticulars in wbicb 
we liave dilDired (torn aome modern wrilera of aninenee. 

M. do fiismondi (Rep. ItaL x. 41) plaoes the doie*B second wieli to 
ibdicate t^ter the condemnation of hie eon in 1450, and calls him 86 
yean of afe at the time of his death.— (46.) Sanoto flxee that ofl^ of 
resignation in 144i, and tlM q^taph ea Foseari's monnment declares 
him to have died at 84. 

For the One incident— 2* kapagata—^» are indebted to Dara (IL 999), 
who cites PalazKl (Feuti Ductue») and Viandolo, by neither or whom 
have we been able to find rhe fhct svpported. Dam also states Oiaeopo 
Loredano to have been the eon of Pietro,— (9S8.) By Vettor Sandi (2i6. 
viiL p. 716) be ie called his nqtkew. The pension aesigned by the Ten 
was 9000 aucats, the time ftw quitting the palace three days, aeeonUng to 
SaoQto; Dara makes the former 1500, the latter eight : bnt he bad ao> 
cess to a manoecript docament, among the archives of Venlos, ai^a* 
rently of high anthority, and this may explain his Tariations. 

Lord Byron, in his Tragedy, The Two Fa$car^ a play in which ths 
mggednesa of execution is flu* flrom being compensated by besaties of 
conception, has not ventured upon ftirther deviation mm historical 
truth than is fhlly authorixed by the license of the drama. We may 
remark, however, that there is no voucher by which Loredano is proved 
to have been an agent in the persecution of Giacopo Foscari in 1496, and 
that he did not become a Capo d^ Ditd till the following year ; that Gl- 
acopo*s death occurred, not at Venice, but at Oanea; that fifteen months 
•lapsed between his last condemnation and hie Ihther's deposition ; that 
after be bad been tortured be was removed to the ducal apartmeots, not 
toonsof theposst'; and that thsdeatbof UieeldwFosmUMkpIaot^ 
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To the reign of Foscari may now be attributed with cer- 
taintj the organization of that portentous tribunal com- . 
posed of the three inquisitors of the state. The origin oif 
that bo<i^, no less than its proceedings, was long involved in 
hopeless mystery* till the laborious research of the late 
Comte Daru unrolled the manuscript statutes in the Royal 
Library at Paris ; and brought to light a decree of the Grand 
Council also, bearing date the 16th June, 1464, by which 
the Ten, in consequence of the difficulty found in assem* 
bling their members With sufficient promptitude on every oc- 
casion on which their services might be requisite, are au-. 
thorized to choose three persons under the above title ; two 
(/ Neri) from their own council, one (72 Rosto) from that 
of the doge ; the former consequently td exercise their func- 
tions for a year, the latter for eight months, the periods of 
their pespective original cotinsellorships. The powers 
granted by the Ten are briefly stated in a second decree of 
Uieir own, passed three days afterward. By that ordinance 
the inquisitors were invested with all the plenary authority 
possessed by their electors, over every person of what de- 
gree soever, in the republic, be he citizen, noble, magistrate, 
ecclesiastic, or even one of the Ten themselves ; over all 
individuals, in a word, who should in any way expose them- 
selves to merited punishment. The penalties which they 
might inflict were left solely to their own discretion, and ex- 
tended to death, either by public or secret execution. £ach 
member singly might take all steps preparatory to judgment, 
\ but a definitive' sentence could be pronounced only by their 
unanimous voices. The terrific dungeons, whether under 
the leaden roofs (/ Ptomftt), or beneath the level of the 
canals, in the hollowed Walls of the palace (/ Poxzi)^ were 
placed at their disposal ; they held the keys of the treasuir 
of the Ten without being accountable for the sums which 

not St the pslaoe, but in his own bouse : not immediately on bis descent 
tkom the Giant's Stairs, but five days alierward. 

Mr. Rofers, in the notee upon hie very striking version of this melaa- 
eholy story in his /(oly, has iUlen into two slisbt errors, which we might 
MBS Unnoticed if it were not for the deserved fioiralarity of the poem. 
Loredano, he says, was "one of the invisible three," that is, one of tho 
state inquisitors. There is not any ground for thhi assertion, and ftom 
the constitution of that darlc tribunal, none ^f the inquisitors were ever 
fcnovm. Again he says, and refbrs to Sanuto as his autboritv, that the 
dogs Foscari died while at mass ; Sanuto only says that fiisupleri, hie 
«aeoessor, was at mass when he received the account of Ftosoan'S death. 
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they might dtaw firmn it ; all govemons commandens vtA 
ambasBuiora on foreign itations were enjoined implicit obe- 
dience to their mandates ; they were permitted to frame 
their own statutes, with the power of altering, rescinding, 
or adding to Ihem from time to time ; and effectually to 
guard against the chief hazard by which their secrecy might 
be Tiolated, no papaliata^ that is, no one who had |m eccle- 
siastic among bis near connexions, or was at. all interested 
in the court of Rome, was eligible as an Inquisitor of State, 
even although he might belong to the Ten. 

Of a tribunal whose chief elements were secrecy and ter- 
ror, little that was authentic could be known, still less was 
likely to be spoken. By foreign writers, accordingly, it has 
for the most part been neglected or misrepresentea ; by na- 
tive Venetians it has been approached with wary steps, and- 
quitted with trembling haste ; as if those who hnffcred 
within its precincts dreaded to become entangled withm its 
grasp. The chief civil historian of Venice speaks briefly 
of its mysterious censtitutkni, of the veneration due to it 
by all citizens, of the breach of duty which any attempt to 
penetrate its obscurity would involve ; and he concludes by 
declaring ^ with sincerity and simplicity, to the glory of 
this august tribunal, that if Rome, so admirable in the rest 
of her polity, had established a similar magistracy, she 
would still exist, secure from the corruptions which occa- 
sioned her dissolution."* A slight glance, for we can at- 
tempt no more, at a few of the principal enactments of this 
most atrocione court, will evince the due value which may 
be placed on the above panegyric. These decrees are the 
only ordinances reduced to writing in which a legislative 
body has ever dared to erect a code upon the avowed basis 
of perfidy and assassination. Never yet did the principle 
of ill establish so free a traffic for the interchange of crime, 
so unrestricted a mart in which mankind might barter their 
iniquity ; never was the committal of certain and irreme- 
diable evil so fully authorized for the chance of questionable 
and ambiguous good ; never was every generous emotion 
of moral instinct, every accredited maxim of social duty so 
debased and subjugated to the baneful yoke of an assumed 
political expediency. The statutes of the Venetian Inqui- 

* V. fluidi, Storia Cwk di FeiMwa, vol. U.^ U. 1. 8. ^S. 
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iitioa of State, now exposed to the geneiel eye, ezeeed 
every other product of human wickedness in premeditated^ 
deliberate, systematic, unmixed, undissembled ilagittone 
aess. 

This code« entirely written in the autograph of one of th« 
inquidtors, was deposited in a casket of which each of the 
three magistrates by turns kept the key. In the outset it 
declared that OTeiy process of the tribunal was for ever to 
be preserved secret, and that no inquimtiMr should betray 
that he was such by any outward sign, but ereiy where con« 
stantly maintain the character of a merely private individual ; 
flince the advantage with which the state could be served 
was considered to he strictly proportionate to the mystery 
in which this tribunal was enveloped. Henoo its citations, 
arrests, and other instruments were to be issued in the namst 
of the Ten, its examinations conducted, its judgments pro* 
nouneed by the mouths of secretaries. Even if an accused 
party after arrest should escape condemnation (a rare 
event !) he was to learn his acquittal and release, not by 
a direct sentence, but by a surly rebuke from his jailer 
•— ^< What are you doing there 1 out with you !" was the 
greeting with which the turnkey entered the cell of a pri#« 
oner alK>ut to be restored to liberty. Spies {raccordanHf a 
smooth and gentle title) were to be procured with the ut* 
most diligence from every class, artisans, citizens, noblesy 
and religious ; and their rewards were to be adjusted in 
such manner as might rather perpetually excite than abso- 
hitely satiate expectation. The nice sensitiveness of honour 
which this Judas-band might be supposed to cherish, was 
respected with peculiar delicacy. Should they be taunted 
{moteggiaii) by any one in terms which might impair their 
seal or prevent the addiction of others to similar employ- 
ment, or should they even be called ^* spies of the etate in* 
quisitoTB," the person so naming them was to be arrestedt 
tortured till he revesded the method by which he obtained 
this dangerous knowledge, and punnriied afterward at the 
discretion of the tribunal 

Four at least of these agents, each unknown to the other» 
and all selected £rom the inferior classes, were to watch, 
•very ambassador resident in Venice ; and the numerous pro* 
visions respecting the olnervation of foreign ministers were 
^golarly predse. The great object appears to have been 
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^epret^tkm of intercoane between them and the native 
nobility. The first attempt of the spies was alwayit to be 
niade upon their secretaries, to whom a large monthly sti- 
pend might be promised solely for the revelation of any se* 
cret commerce between their masters and a noble ; the fit- 
test persons through whom these overtures oould be made 
were monks and Jews, both of whom it is said gain admis^ 
sion everywhere** If an ordinary spy proved msofficient 
to penetrate the diplomatic secrets, some Venetian con* 
demned to banishment was instructed to take asylum in the 
ambassador's pidace ; immunity from the pursuit of govern- 
ment being promised for the time, and. a fiiture recompense 
also proportioned to his discoveries. The asylum in the 
above instance wa« manifestly a pretext ; but as the privi- 
lege was really allowed by the law of nations, it was often 
(Maimed in earnest ; and in these cases the inquisitors re- 
solved that if the offence for which the criminal sought re- 
luge were slight, all knowledge of his hiding-place should 
be diss^ibled ; but if df graver hue, every means should be 
taken to arrest, or if these w«re unsuccessfiil to assassinate 
him. If the fugitive were a noble, however trifling might 
be his fault, he should be assassinated without a moment's 
hesitation.t Whenever a foreign ambassador should solicit 
pardon for an exile, due care must be taken to examine into 
the character of the party ; and if he prove to be of mean 
condition, loose morals, and narrow circumstances, (how well 
did these children of the tempter understand what spirits 
were most open to their wiles !) it was probable that he 
might be gained bm a spy. Propositions therefore should 
be made to him to superintend the establishment of the am- 
baesador ; to whom, on account of the favour conferred on 
him, he would be likely to obtain familiar access ; and whom 
accordingly, under an «[>pearance of gratitude, he might the 
more ret^y betray. If any noble should report to the in- 
quisitors proposals made to mm by an ambassi^or, he should 
be authorized to continue the treasonable negotiation until 
the intermediate agent could be seized in the very act : then, 
provided it were not the ambassador himself or the secre- 
taj^ of legatipn, but some minor agent, of whose quality and ^ 

* Ch«9onopertMUek«fdcUmtnUtrottono9ontuiH.^9LilL 
t Siafatto MMnosamre foOMitammttf.— St. zxie. 
Vol. II.— H 
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penoa ignoniice might be pretended, he was to be imm*- 
oiately downed. 

Ecpecially fiivourable opporttinities ibr observation mi^hf 
be found, it was said, whenever an ambassador was makuig 
choice of a residence. It was already an established law, 
that if a foreign minister negotiated with « nobleman for 
his house, the owner must not complete his baigain with- 
out first obtaining permission from the Ten, who prescribed 
to him the fit method of conducting his treaty withoiit hold- 
ing the slightest forbidden intercourse with the stranger. 
But, for still greater security, each inquisitor now resolved 
to examine separately and with the utmost particularity 
every house intended as the abode of a foreign minister, in 
order to determine whether any secret communication could 
be established with the adjoming tenements ; and whether 
its roof were level with those of ite neighboursy so thai pel- 
sons might pass from one to the other. If such were th« 
case, and the house next door were occupied by a nobl« 
owner, he was to be advised to quit, Imd to let it to someone 
of an inferior class ; and if he has a grain of good aense^ 
says the statute, he will understand anid obey. If a nobto 
only rented the adjoining premises, he was at once to boeom- 
manded to dislodge, and his place was to be supplied by • 
spy ; the expenses of whose establishment, if necessary, 
should be defrayed by the tribunal. Snares were also lud 
for the lighter and more unguarded moments of the repre- 
sentatives of friendly powers; and if a spy eould discovei 
any amatoiy intercourse, he was instructed to connect him* 
self by similar ties with the favourite mistress of the am- 
bassador ; under a plea of jealousy to conceal Irimself in 
her apartments ; and thus to ascertain whether they wer« 
frequented by any Venetian noble. If they were so, the in- 
quisitors would determine from the general character^ the 
visiter whether he were a person likely to divert such a ren- 
dezvous to other intrigues than those of gallantry. On satis- 
factorily determining nis innocence, they would be content 
to warn him of indiscretion, and to prohibit him by menace 
of severe punishment from the further maintenance of s« 
I hazardous an intercourse. 

The envoy of the holy see, and, in later times, thai of 
Spain also, were watehed more closely by the inquisitors 
than those of other states. Any ambassador of the lepub- 
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lie to the Vaticuit ^bo ibould accept an ecclesiaeticai ap- 
pomtment, either for himself or for any connexion) wai to 
•e subject, beiides all other statutable penalties, to confis- 
cation of the revenues of his benefice, and if he dared to 
iq[»peal to Rome he was to be assassinated secretly and in- 
stantly. The palace of the nuncio in Venice was regarded 
with ceaseless suspicion, for the ecclesiastics always suo> 
cessfiiUy maintained their privilege of free access to its 
walls ; therefore the most jealous vigilance was exercised ; 
and it was recommended that some ecclesiastic, distin- 
guished for subtlety, for needy circumstances, and for 
patrioiie zeal, some <^ bishop in partibiu^* for exam]ple, 
should be selected to win the confidence of the nuncio ; 
and fifom time to time, under pretext of important disclo- 
sures, to pour into his ear a succession of false advices, 
adapted to the views of government and the circumstances 
of the moment. As a check to undue freedom of conversa^ 
lion among the nuncio's suite, if any one attached to it 
should presume to canvass forbidden subjects, such as the 
limits of secular authority over ecclesiastical persons, and 
other matters of similar description, he was to be imme- 
diately assassinated ; care at the same time being taken to 
lei it be well known by whose directions and on what ac- 
count the blow l^ad been inflicted. Such Venetian prelates 
as were sufficiently hardy to propound like maxims toithin 
the palace, were to be registered in a book containing the 
names of eccUncLstici poco accetti ; and all possible means 
were to be employed to entangle them in vexatious lawsuits, 
by raisin|r up claims, however iU-founded, upon their bene- 
fices, and by sequestering their revenues, till they should 
have sagacity enough to discover the reason for these pro- 
cesses, and to repent their ini^lvertence. If they habbled 
vntiunU the palace, ther were to be carried off secretly and 
subjected to long confinement; and whenever they per- 
sisted in contumacy after these sequestrations and tedious 
imprisonments, measures of the uttermost rigour were to be 
employed; since it is only by the knife and the cautery 
{ferro t fimco) that an inveterate disease can be extermi- 
nated.^ Notwithstanding the bold attitude with which the 
Venetian government confronted the encroachments of the 
{MqMury, it is pliun, upon a comparison of the ordinances 
mctmg laics with that directed against ecclesiastics, that 
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the latter weve reg&ided with a tenderness not extended to 
the fonner, however dignified might be their station. 

Another proceedings seemingly directed in an especial 
manner against Spain, and therefore belonging to a con- 
siderably later period than the first appointment of the In« 
quisition of State, exceeds in complicated iniquity any of 
those which we have as yet noticed. Reports, it was said, 
were often submitted to the tribunal that unknown or 
masked persons, by night or during the carnival, made 
overtures from the government of SpaUi to certain nobles. 
The persons' thus invited, by promising their decision at a 
future interview, gained time to inform the inquisitors ; to 
whom they likewise tendered their services for the assassi- 
nation of the agent, provided they might be allowed to 
carry pistols, against the usage of which in the streets of 
Venice a standing law exist^. Many reasons concurred 
to induce the rejection of this proposal ; but it was thought 
advisable that the episcopal spy before noticed should 
whisper to the nuncio that it had been accepted ; with a iiiU 
confidence that the nuncio in turn would transmit the intel- 
ligence to the Spanish ambassador, who might in conse- 
quence be deterred by the peril of his emissary irom con- 
tinuing the intrigue. Nevertheless, as the statute reasons^ 
the ministers employed by crowned heads are, for the most 
part, too subtle and sagacious to be thus easily cajoled ; and 
it is probable, therefore, that the real nature of the device 
will be suspected : so that in order to give it a colouring of 
truth, which may produce the same effect as truth itself 
recourse must be had to the following process: The in- 
quisitors must find out some banished Venetian, who has 
eluded his sentence, and continues to reside in the city ; 
taking care that he be a person of more than oidinary ca- 
pacity and consideration. Then, selecting from their spies 
a nobleman of attested courage, and who it aetuaUy a mem^ 
ber of the tenaie at the time, they must instruct lum to as- 
sassmate the exile ; and Afterward, but with some ostentao 
tion of secrecy, to boast of his exploit, adding that it was 
committed in consequence of a treasonable overture from 
Spain which the murdered man ventured to propose. Again^ 
after the lapse of a few more days, he was to announce 
that he had received full pardon for the de^ of blood* 
The ambassadori well knowing that the pexsoa kifled was 
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Mt one of his agents, would at once imagine that the noblo 
had made a false representation to the inquisitors, and had 
assumed public motiyes for the revenge of some private 
quarrel ; but perceiving also that the assassin had been 
{wxdoned in consequence of his fidelity under the pretended 
temptation, he would desist from any real intrigue, through 
m conviction that similar indulgence would again be ex- 
tended to a similar murder. In order to prevait any sus- 
picion of collusion, the man was to be killed, not with pis- 
tols, but with the stiletto ; and if he were an exile who at 
any time had sought asylum in the ambassador's palace, it 
would be very much to the purpose {garebbe anco molto pik 
« nrop9$ito) ; since it might then be supposed that, although 
without previous sanction, he really did make the pretended 
overture, in order that, if the negotiation ripened, he might 
claim merit for it with his patron and protector. 

The method recommended to countervail the influence of 
any foreign statesman hostile to the interests of Venice it 
not indera so bloody as that Just detailed, but it is equally 
insidious. Eveiy Venetian noble on his return from an 
embassy formally reported to the senate all matters con- 
nected with his recent mission, and under the circumstances 
above mentioned he was instructed to interweave in this 
official document a notice that he had bribed the obnoxious 
minister in question; Who had promised entire devotion to 
the service of Venice hereafter, with the sole proviso that, 
^r greater secrecy, his conversion must apparently be 
gradual. Care was to be taken that this report went forth 
to the public, and was conveyed to the court most concerned 
in it by its own ambassador, by some enemy of the denounced, 
or, with yet greater certainty, by charging the episcopal spy 
to deliver it with much affectation of mystery to the nuncio, 
from whom it would immediately find conveyance to those 
ears by which the inquisitors most desired it should be be- 
lieved : and thus would effectually destroy the weight of 
the individual whose reputation it was intended to under- 
mine. 

To pass to regulations of domestic poKty. Every morn- 
ing, after a sitting of the Great Council, the inquisitors were 
to assemble and to discuss the fortunes, habits, and charac- 
ters of such nobles as had been appointed to any offices of 
state. Two scties, mutually unknown, were to be attached 
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to any of those upon whom sasgiidaa might lest, to fbUoW 
all their steps, and to report all their actions. If those 
emissaries should fidl to discover any thing of moment^ A 
more dexterous person was to be selected to vint the noble 
by niffhtt and to offer him a bribe from some foreign am* 
bassador for a betrayal of the secrets of the council. Evte 
if he with^nod that trial, but did not immediately denounet 
the overture, he was to be registered in a lAhro it^ Sotpettif 
fiuod ever afterward to be carefully observed. If any noble 
not under sentence of exile should enter into the serviee of 
a foreign court, he was to be recalled home ; on disobe* 
dience, his relations were to be imprisoned; after two 
monthis' contumacy, he was to be assassinated wherever he 
could be found ; or, that attempt failing, to be erased fhnon 
the Golden Book. A veiy similar process was eqsployed 
against artisans who exported with uiem any native manii* 
facture. Should any noble, while speaking in the senate 
or ^e Grand Council, wander from Ins subject into matters 
deemed prejudicial to the state, he was to be immediately 
interrupted by one of the chie& of the Ten. In case the 
orator disputed this authority, or said any thing injurious to 
it, no notice was to be taken at the moment ; but he was 
to be arrested on the close of the sitting, tried according to 
his offence, and, if direct means of conviction were unat- 
tainable, to be put to death privately.^ As freedom ef de- 
bate in the legislative bodies was thus narrowly limited, it 
can be no matter of surprise that restraint was imposed 
upon conversation elsewhere. A noble guilty of indiscre- 
tion of speech was to be twice admonished ; on the third 
offence, to be prohibited frpm appearing in the public streets 
or councils for two years ; if he disobeyed, or n he relapsed 
afier the two years {tomasse a vomito is the strong expres- 
sion of the original), he was to be drowned as incorrigiblcw 
In order to obtain notice of these derelictions, the noble 
spies sedulously watched all members of their own class in 
their assemblies on the Brogtio^* the arcade under the 

*T1m BngUo may be eonsiderad tbe Exdisnge ofthe Tsnetian nobility, 
in wliich they brouftft tlieir votes to market, and far Broglio witii tliem 
antwered praoiMly to tlie commercial plirase tnheom ^Change. No one 
or inferior ranlc was permitted to intrude witliin its preeineu wliOe flfs* 
quested by the nsbles, and sepsrate walks were conventieoally set 
Spsrt Ar the diAreot classes amonfthSBMelfeft The psfitfar deiivsr 
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dueal palace Vvliich was their privileged resort ; the early 
morning hours were judged to be most favourable for these 
observations, because the promenade being less frequented 
tat that time, greater license, it was thought, might then be 
hazarded. 

Upon the honour of a class of men thus debased by mil* 
(ual treachery, little reliance could be placed by the govern* 
ment which taught them to betray, and which therefore 
indeed possessed the fullest means of estimating their ve« 
nality. Accordingly, we find most severe penalties attached 
to an offence, suspicion of which could not affect the no- 
Idlity of any other countiy than Venice. Fraudulent bal- 
loting was punished with six years* confinement in the 
Piomhi^ succeeded by as many more of exclusion from 
the council ; and a repetition of the crime, with death.* 
Another ordinance affecting the patricians affords a lament- 
able portrait of the insecurity of Venetian society during 
fhe Utter half of the fifteenth century. Many nobles, it 
appears, were in the habit of summoning individuals, at 

Eleasure, before private tribunes in their own palaces; 
ere, some were o^ered to make payments to pretended 
creditors, some to be reconciled to persons from whom they 
bad suffered injury, others to forbear from suits of law which 
they were prosecuting ; and, in furtherance of these several 
t^pressive and illegal demands, the self-constituted magis- 
trate frequently employed menaces and blows, occasionally 
capital execution. The offender, if he had confined -him- 
self to threats only, was to be severely reprimanded and 

<ion imkrogiuire, to embroil, to oabal, vory Jastly eharafiterljBed this nitrt 
of corruption ; but SaomTino gives one much more recondite. Tbe 
■whole of the Piazza di San Marco was once, he says, the Aroto, or Gar. 
4en, of the monks of S. Zaccaria ; " dalla qual voce Brolo nacque quest* 
altra dl BrogUo 6 IfrogiOt eignificativa di quelle eeromonie e di quelle 
Instant! preghiere cbe Arnno i noMli V uno eon altro qnando rieereano 
4* ottehere qnalehe magistrato ndla rerat^iea ; percioehi staado ne* 
tempi antiehl, all* nsanca del Candidati Romani, la Piasza, par rieercar 
4el sniflragio mm chi pasaava, chiamata Br0gUo, si nomino quell' atte 
4al laofo,e ai diaee/or Broio/'—Vermtia dewerUiat lib. i./ 88, «C 
1614. Sp. Bvniet says that Gay Patin anggested to him the ftr>fetehed 
Greek vtpiP^aiw. 

* Dam mentioQs an aneient law by whkh more smmtaaiy inmlsii- 
ment was inflicted npon this offtaee. Any voter dateeted iar droppinff 
more than a ataigle ball Into tba vm ml^ be Itttvwii eat oTwiMow. 
Vol. v. Uv. mv. p. 3l«k Qoie. 
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pfaused under observation : if he relapsed^ he was to be im* 
prisoned for at least three years in the FiomJbi ; and on a 
third conviction, he was to be drowned. Bat if^ in the first 
instance, het had proceeded to acts of violence, his imme- 
diate punishment was to be proportioned to his degree of 
crime. The penalty awarded might be death, and to ren- 
der the example more impressive, this might be inflicted 
publicly ; notwithstanding another statute which expressly 
declared, that whenever death was considered necessary, 
the scandal of open dieqplay i^ould be avoided by drowning 
the malefactor privately in the Canalt Orfwno.* 

In two cases only was the interference of any other 
portion of the government permitted. If one of the inquisi- 
tors themselves were denounced, a supplementaiy inquisi- 
tor was named from the Ten to assist Ins two brethren, 
and on an accusation of one of the chiefs of the Ten, three 
assessors firom that council were selected, and five voices 
were necessary for his condenmation ; if death were the 
penalty adjudged in this instance, it was reconunended that 
It should be inflicted by poison, rather than by any other 
mode. The doge was exempt from citation before the 
inquisitors^ and u subjected to a reprimand, it was delivered 
to him in his private apartments. In cases which affected 
officers of the arsenal, due regard was always to be paid to 
the great utility of their profession. For the treatment of 
persons offensive to government, but of superior influence, 
whom it might not therefore be prudent to dismiss after 
they had been irritated by arrest, and whom it might be 
equally impolitic to put to death, even privately, on account 
of the power of their connexions, a convenient mezxp ter* 
mme was suggested. The jailer was instructed to pietend 
willingness to favour the prisoner's escape, and, on the 

* The Venetiaas assert that in the Lapmey at the back of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, the Canale Orfanoy originally ddP ArcOt received Its name 
after the defeat of Pepin, in A. D. 8(H (vol. i. p. 13), by which all the 
children of Iiombardy were made orphans. The author of that very 
rare tract the Squittinio della Libertd Veneta rejects this notion, and 
treats it as a cosa daridere. Etymologists, he says, had better trace 
the name to Orfn^, Orfnino, Or/inOf or Or/no, all which words in 
Greek (meaning thereby 6p<pva7os) signify black, dark, obscure; eptiheta 
which may reasonably be assigned to a canal of very dangerous navi. 
gation, without any forced reference to the &ble of Pepin's deAsat 
Greek derivations, he adds, can be by bo means strange to Venice.— O 
M ad ann, 804. 
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ettmng before he leleaeed him, he wm to administer with 
his laM meid a poison of slow effect and leaving no trace of 
lis action ; so that whenever death ensaed, it was not 
Iikel]r that it woald be charged upon the inquisitors. By 
such means, as this statute concludes, shall we satisfy both 
pubtic and private duty, and justice will attain the end at 
which she aims, through a way somewhat more circuitous 
indeed than usual, but also more secure. 

A similar tone of high moral reflection pervades the 
instructions to the governors of Cyprus and Candia. If 
there were any persons of noble birth or of superior influence 
resident in those islands, who, it was thought, might be 
better out of the way {stasse hen inorto)^ they were to be 
despatched secretly, provided the magistrate felt in his 
conscience that he could not proceed otherwise, and was 
able to answer for the act before God, with entire sincerity. 
So nicely shaded and graduated also were the various 
species of possible offence, so delicately weighed and 
balanced were the proportions of contingent crime, that 
any one who engaged to arrest or assassinate an exile 
could not be paid by grace accorded to another exile, unless 
the arrested or assassinated were equally guilty with his 
companion in banishment. Thus also, if a banished state- 
criminal sought pardon by proffering like services, the 
inquisitors were to determine whether the murdered were 
inferior or superior in guilt to the murderer ; if the former, 
the assassin might be rewarded, but he could by no means 
obtain an entire remission of punishment. 

The operation of these most execrable statutes will 
frequently cast dark shadows over our future pages ; and 
we return, not unvfillingly, to a more active narrative, from 
this digression, v^iclv although perhaps long, is stiU ne* 
cessary for the elucidation of numerous leading principles 
in the constitution of Venice. To the professcNl histonan, 
however, we must relinquish the ungrateful task of re- 
cording in detail the many enormities which defonn a war 
with the Turks, to a rapid view of which we are about to 
direct ourselves. The wise policy of Sforza, since his 
acquisition of the duchy of Milan, maintained, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, a steady peace throughout the 
states in his vicimty, during the remainder of his life, and 
even for twenty yeais beyond it ; and for awhile, therefore^ 
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we may tnxn from the busy scenes by which Italy has been 
•o long agitated, to transactions in countries far removed 
firom her peninsula. 
Chkibtopoeo Moro, of a Candiote family, was elected 

doge on the decease of Malipieri, Mid, but a few 
A. D. months after his accession, a dispute with the Pacha 
1462* of Athens respecting a fiigitive slave spread the 

flames of war over ue Morea and its adjacent dis- 
tricts. A ferocious contest, evilly distinguished by foul 
acts of mutual cruelty, raged during a bloody course of 
fifteen years ; and there is scarcely a spot on the Grecian 
•oil, endeared to us by generous associations, which was not 
polluted at some moment of this war by rapine, treachery, 
or massacre. The sack of Areos by the Turks preluded 
the sie^ of Corinth by the Venetians; and during its 
investment, we read of an idle work, which, nevertheless, 
forcibly recalls one of the most spirit-stirrinf portions of 
ancient history. Of the wall wluch the PeToponnesians 
threw across the Isthmus of Corinth on the approach of 
Xerxes, Herodotus does little more than mention the exist- 
ence.* A similar fortification was constructed by Manuel 
H. in 1413, which the Venetians afterward repaired, when 
in possession of the neighbouring city, without however 
finding it an adequate bamrier against Turkish invasion. 
Nevertheless, in order to cover their besieging army, they 
now restored this useless outwork. Thirty thousand men 
were employed on this gigantic labour during; fifteen days ; 
in which time they covered a distance of six miles, firom 
sea to sea, with a wall of uncemented stones, twelve feet 
in height, flanked by thirty-six towers, and protected by a 
broad double fosse. But this rampart neither afforded 
confidence to its builders nor daunted their enemy ; as the 
Turks advanced, the Venetians abandoned their fortification 
without attempting its defence, and sought a surer position 
on the rocky promontory of Napoli di Romania, where they 
more successfully maintained themselves. 

Meantime ^neas Silvius, who held the pontificate, 
nnder the title of Pius II., having fiiiled in an attempt for 
the peaceable conversion of Mahomet II., whom he had 
soberly exhorted in an apostolical letter to renounce the 

* TiillO. 
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fanpofltiure of hi« prophet» and to embrace the Chiutian 
veiity, directed all nie cares to the organization of a new 
crueade. Indnlgencei were layishly diatrihuted throQffhout 
CUiriBtendom, ai|d the ardour of religioas zeal and the 
terror of the Ottoman conquests collected a numerous but 
ill-appointed band of warriors, prepared, under the personal 
goi^mee of the holy father, to encounter the infidels. Venice, 
as one deejay interested and already engaged in the contest, 
was among the first powers to which a papal brief was 
addressed ; and the Doge Moro, an old man, whose besetting 
passions were avarice and love of ease, was lost in conster- 
nation at the proposals which it conveyed. " The victory 
which we anticipate," wrote the animated and energetic 
pontifi^ *<wiU be rendered far more certain, if you, the 
prince of Venioe and captain of her armies, will accompany 
tts in this war. We ourselve« design to increase the terror 
of the infidels by a full display of the dignity of St. Peter 
and you, if you will appear in your Bucentaur, clad in the 
ducal insignia, will fill with dread not only the opposite . 
shores of Oreece and Asia, but even the whole oriental 
world."* It was in vain, however, that this flattering 
exaggeration of his power was dropped into the dull ears 
of Moro ; that the bright examples of his predecessors 
were exhibited to his closed eyes ; and that he was invited 
to pursue the heroic steps of Dandolo and Contarini. 
**Come then, my dear son," wvote the holy father in 
continuance, *< and do not refiise to partake the toils which 
I myself willingly undergo* Plead not old age in excuse, 
for the Duke of Bur^prndy, not less advanced in life than 
you are, and sovereign of a yet more distant country, 
undertal^ the voyage. We too ourselves hesitate not to 
embark, although bowed beneath sixty-two winters, and 
tormented day and night by our infirmities. We three 
vefenms will divide the superintendence of the war. A 
trinity is acceptable to God, and the Divine Trinity assu- 
redly will protect that which we shall constitute. Ftdl not, 
therefcnre, at the gathering ; neither fear a death which, if 
it happens, will conduct you to a better life. All of us 
must die in this world; and no death can be more an 

* Tbe whole of this brief, fttim wbieh we bave selected only a ftw 
sentsnees, may be Ibond, among other writers, in the History of P. 
Jiistfiiianl,Ub.TtU.p.l07. 
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object of demie than that which u encomitered in the cana^ 
of God.'» 

Cogent and consolatory i^ these argamente no doofat 
appeared to their framer, glowing as werij^ these aesnranceii 
of blessing and immortality^, they met with no response in 
the chilled bosom of Moro. When the brief was read 
before the council, he vehemently pleaded his declining 
years, his unwarlike habits, and his nnserriceablenesa in 
the field, as excuses for disobeying the summons. But his 
protest was unavailing against the united voices of thft 
nobles. <* Most serene prince," was the conclusive reply 
of their spokesman, *<if your serenity refuses to embark 
with good-will, we shall compel you to go by force ; for 
the honour and advantage of our country is &r more dear 
to us than la. your person." The doge answered not • 
word ; and the other senators, as we are told, comforted 
him by promising the assistance of four of their body as 
privy counsellors.* The rendezvous was filed at Anccmai» 
whither Moro, having first consulted the astrologers for ft 
fortunate hour, set sail with a reluctant spirit. Notwith* 
8tan£ng the good promise of the stars, a stotm snrprised 
the fleet in one of the canals, and carried awary front the 
doge's galley its' crimson banner blazoned with golden 
images of St. Mark.f Scarcely, however, had he enterod 
the appointed port, when he learned, with lU-dlssembled 
joy, that the projected expedition was arrested by the death 
of the pope ; who, exhausted by mental and bod% fotigue, 
breathed his last a few hours after the arrival of the Tene* 
tian armament. The sacred college partook but little in 
the 2eal of their deceased chief; the crusade was abandoned^ 
and Moro, having unbuckled his armour, took his seait in 
the consistory, received the thanks of the assemMed cardi- 
nals, and joyfully returned to St. Mark's. 

The Turks, during these transactions, were eatmeitly 
negotiating European alliances, and one of their invitations 
was addressed to the Duke of Milan. It was not without 
very natural inquietude that the signory was informed of 
the arrival of Ottoman ambassadors at the Lombaid court* 
of their honooraUe reception, snd of their proposilioB, that» 

« 9uMto, 1174. 

t Veiluto eremisiao oo* Saaaiarclii d'evo. id* UdO. 
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«riiijii Mabovet edntlnned the war in Greece, fifona shouli 
effect a diversion apon the Venetian territoriei in Italy. 
But that ^at mmskj heth from declining health, and sound 
political fofeof ht, fielt tittle inclination to disturb the peace 
whicdi he had so leag laboured to consolidate, and be ao> 
cordingly rejected the alliance. For some years past he 
bad been oppressed with symptoms of drop^, but his last 
lUness was only of two days' duration. Firmly established 
on his throne, which he seemed to have won by conquest 
solely in order Xi^ dieatbe all swords around him ; in the 
height of gkny wid fHroeperity, and having secured his fam* 
Uy by intermaniages with the princely houses of 
Savoy, Amgon, and France, he eipiied on the S5th ^^^Jy 
of March, 1466, m the 65th year of his age. His '^^ 
pick couch was watched with tender care by the high-minded 
and affeqtioiiate Bianca ; she soothed him by her attentions, 
she consulted with his pAiysicians, she prepared and admin- 
istered his medicines ) and when the progress of fatal 
sympton^ maniliMtly announced the rapid approach of hie 
last hour, suppressing- her grief^ she provided for the tran- 
quil succession of her son Oaleazao, at that tame in the ser- 
vice of the King of France, by forwarding messengers to 
hasten his presence in Milan ; and by despatching ambas- 
sadors to Venice and the other chief Italian powers, solicit- 
ing a continuance of their friendship. Then in the dead 
of the night assembling a council, she proposed fit measures 
for the restraint of that popular agitation which is so fre* 
quently excited by the death of princes ; and, subduing 
every femtoine weakness, althouffh her heart was rent asun- 
der by her loss, she addressed the senators with calmness 
and dignity, herself alone apparently unmoved amid the 
mourners who surrounded her. Having thus frilfilled the 
lofty duties of a queen, and satisfied the paramount claims 
of royalty, she no lonffer strugi^ed against nature ; but, 
abandoned to softer and more wcmianly emotions, she thiew 
herself upon the beloved, though lifeless body, and refiised 
to quit it till the moment of interment, which, contrary to 
usual Italian custom, was protracted, at her desire, beyond 
the seccmd day. In a few months, the grave terminated her 
sorrows, by reuniting her to that husband whose attaehing» 
BO leaf thm wanmimttt qoalitlss had sonwted a mai^ 
Yei. II.-I 
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riage originally prompted by ambition, into a bond of tlw 
most ardent reciprocal affection.* 

War continued to raee with unmitigated ferocity in the 
East; for, although Venice anxiously wished to disem- 
barrass herself from a struggle which exhausted both her 
blood and treasure without hope of advantage, the demands 
of Mahomet appeared too unreasonable to be admitted while 
there was any chance of obtaining their modification. The 
Venetians, after disembarking at Auhs (a port ennobled in 
ancient history by the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet, pre- 
paratory to its expedition against Troy), and descending to 
the Pirsus, attacked, stormed, and pUlaged Athens; but 
this short-lived triumph was revenged, On the recovery of 
the city, by the empalemeht of a proweditore captured 
daring its siege, and a hideous slaughter in the assault. 
Mantmea was once more deluged with blood, which did not 
now flow in the cause of freedom ; and the Venetians, aban- 
doning the continent, concentrated themselves in Negropont, 
suflering and inflicting the most frightful calamities. 
J'.jX The narrow strait which separates that island from 
' the opposite shore of Attica was crowded with a 
larger fleet than had filled its channel since the invasion of 
Xerxes; and Mahomet 11., when encamped on the very 
promontory which had been occupied by the Persian tyrant, 
counted from his pavilion 400 vessels occupying a sea line 
six miles in length, and 300,000 ment marshalled under his 
banners. The strait was bridged by boats ; and although a 
feeble attempt was made by the Venetian admiral Canale 
to relieve the ancient Chalcis (now bearing the same name 
as the island, itself), he retired when within view of its 
eagerly expecting garrbon, not without imputation of cow- 
ardice, for which he was displaced and punished. The Ve- 
netians repulsed five assaults ; the sixth was fatal, and not 
one of its defenders survived the storm. Mahomet had de- 
nounced death against every soldier who should spare a sin* 
gle prisoner exceeding twenty years of age, and the slaugh- 

* Biroonera, ajmit Muntort, xxi. 770. 

t TheTarklsh force probably is very peatlv exaggemtad. Ripaita 
(ap. Mnratori, zz. 929) raiaea it to 500,000. SabeUieo (Dec. iii. Ub S) 
and Cepio (i. p. Ml) deacend to 190,000, and Sanntn (1190). yet lower, to 
70,000 : but, taken at the very loweat eatlaiate wbieh lias ever been as 
signed, it moat Ibarflilly oatnnmbered the Venetiana. 
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ter consequent npon that menace was indiscriminate. Even 
the handfol of brave men which threw itself into the citadel 
WAS massacred after capitulation ; and their gallant com- 
mander, Erizzo, who had yielded only on a promise that his 
head should be respected, discovered, too late, that the spirit 
of the savage conqueror's grant of immunity differed widely 
ftsom its letter. His head, indeed, was untouched, but 
his body was placed beneath the saw, and he expired in 
torture.* . 

The conquest of Negropont enabled the Turks to spread 
themselves with rapid strides over the Morea, now wholly 
defenceless : they next advanced upon Dalmatia, rounded 
the head of the Adriatic, penetrated Friuli, and ravaged 
even so far as the neighbourhood of Udino. Their fleet 
rode triumphant ; all Europe was astonished by this humili- 
ation of Y enice upon the element over which, with few ex- 
ceptions, she had hitherto asserted dominion ; and the sur- 
prise was increased by the extreme suddenness with which 
the Turkish marine had acquired its superiority. Italy also 
was struck with terror by the irruption of fresh barbarians 
upon her frontier. At the close of their foray, the war waf 
principally transferred to Dalmatia, and raged in that and 
adjoining districts during six years of misery and desola- 
tion. It was then once again carried into Italy, and ex- 
tended almost to the very borders of the Lagune 
themselves. The Pacha of Bosnia, again entering j/^* 
Friuli, surprised the Venetian generals by rapid q^' 
marches, before any intelligence of his advance had 
been received. The lines constructed on that frontier since 
the last invasion, if properly defended, would have been 
impregnable ; but the troops occupying them were sunk in 
idle security and forgetfulnicss ; the Turks swam the rivers 
or mastered the bridges : and their light cavalry, havine de- 
feated, on the banks of the Isonzo, the only band which 
made head against them, spread themselves over the whole 
plain between that stream aiid the Tagliamento. Sabellioo^ 

* Dam hesitates respectinf the tnith of this atrocious perfidy, and ob- 
serves that it is mentioDed neither by the Turlcish historiana, nor, a Ar 
hetter reason Ibr diibelief, by Bannto. Sabellico, however, records it, 
and adds the tyrant's brutal jest, * Pollieitnm se cervici non lateribns 
parsnmm' (iii. 8, ad Jin.) ; and it to repeated -by 8andi (viii. 0). Unhap- 
pily spebsmslty to by no means alien fipom sttlMir tlis Mitonal or the 
personal eharaeier sT MahonieL 
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who &t the moment was seeking shelter hi the uivaded die- ' 
trict from the phtgue, at nightfall moanted a tower near 
tJdino, and from its summit heheld a hundred villages in 
flames. On the next morning, the Tagliamento was crossed, 
and the fires of the succeeding niffht were Tisihle even fropi 
the Campanile of St. Maik's. After these acts of destruc- 
tion, the marauders, prepared solely for ravage, and content 
with the terrof which they had inspired, withdrew upon 
Dalmatia before any new forpe could be assembled to con* 
front them* 

In that countty, so often desolated by w«r, the Yenetians 
suflTered a heavy loss. Croya, now a miserable village, but 
once the capital of the heroic Seanderbeg,* and transferred 
by him before his death to the signory, capitulated from 
want of supplies, after investment for a whole year and a 

patient endnanee of the bitterest privations. The 
^^g sukan, in an ezprete instmment attested by his own 

signet, ffttaraatied safe-conduct to such of ite inhdi>- 
itants as wished to quit thtf citVf and protection to all others 
who would Mmain in it under the Tuitish government. 
To a man, they piefenred emigration, satisfied with what- 
ever new seats Venice might provide fot their allotment. 
The piincely abode of the Castiiots wsas abandoned by its 
native guardians; and the gates at which the victorious 
progress of Amurath had been checked, and his days prob* 
ably shortened by the ohagria which their successful re- 
sistance occasioned, were now opened to bis more fortunate 
son. Twenty yean after the death of Scandeibegs his 
surviving companions committed themselves to the aaobi- 
guous wleli^ of the Ottomans, net tifl then their con- 
querors ; and in spite of the solemn pledge whidi Mi^Mmet 
had given, no sooner were they wiihiii me power Una he 
delivend them to the execoiioner. 

Scutari, from its gMat stmngth* the almost spontaneous 
fertility of its adjaeent countiy, and tke forests well adapted 
for ship'timber by which it wte eooompassedt offiired an 
important station to Mahomet, panting for means to estab- 

* It is BOt in Ibis plaes tint the expMts of that aioat ntnmdkmrf 
iBHi caa be introdaaed with propriety. Gibbeo haa cendenaed them iat» 
the narrow oampaaaef halfs doiea paflaa^ in which they are hntmiatiiy 
vanatadt with giatt iaffttnitoa lo anjaivata^ the Ghriaiiao basa^^Glk 
aifL) 
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luh himself on the opyomte coast of Ita^ $ and it had 
already been ansuccessrally invested. Even before the fall 
of Croya, preparations on a fiur larger scale than had been 
employed at first were made for a renewal of the siege. 
After the close of the war, SabelUco was assured by eye- 
witnesses that not a spot of ground was to be discovered 
from the battlements of that city, far as sight could range 
across the plain or up the mountains, which did not teem 
with armed men, tents, and artillery ; and to oppose this 
gigantic force, Scutari, one of the strongest Venetian de- 
pendencies, and even in our own days containing 12,000 
inhabitants, counted within her walls no more than 600 
mercenaries, 1600 citizens, and 250 women. A breach was 
soon effected, and the Turks were twice led to the assault* 
On the second attack, Mahomet, careless how many lives he 
sacrificed if success were but attained, disposed his 80,000 
troops in four separate divisions, with orders to relieve each 
other at intervals of six hours ; said thus to exhaust thA 
garrison by the mere pressure of numbers continually re- 
newed. Slender as was the Venetian force even when 
muster^ entire, Antonio de' Lazzi, its brave commander, 
when apprized of the enemy's intention, determined to 
meet it by a similar arrangement ; and while a single small 
detachment manned the ramparts, three others were posted 
in reserve. The assault commenced before daybreak, and 
as evening closed, fresh battalions continued to press 
forward over the corpses of their fallen comrades, without 
planting one foot within the walls. During the whole 
night and the greater part of the following day, the combat 
raged unabat^y, till Mahomet, warned that he could no 
longer depend upon his troops, who began to murmur at 
being led to certain and unavailing slaughter, reluctantly 
withdrew, with the loss of a third of his army, and converted 
the siege into a blockade. The unintermitted sleet of 
arrows, covered by which the assailants advanced to this 
memorable storm, is mentioned by contemporary historians 
as one of its greatest terrors. A miserable cat, seated from 
her hiding-place by the war-cries, fell pierced by eleven 
shafts at once ; three or four arrows were in many places 
found transfixing each other ; and for several months after 
the retreat of the Ottomans, the baths, kitchens, and bake- 
houses were supplied with no other foel than th« wood 

12 
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Wtkich HiMe tlf«apoH« ttflSMded.*' Bdriiiff tlie sttbseqnent 
btockade» the chief sufiefings of the inhamtants arose from 
Mareity of water ; and, on one occasion, resolutely bent 
Upon procuring a< supply at evezy hazard, they sallied down 
in a mass upon the lake which approached their western 
ramparts. Four hundred men carried skins and buckets, 
the rest formed their escort; and as they fought their way 
back to the wblls, the &vburite project of Mahomet and his 
ultimate hopes of the conquest of Italy were sufficiently 
announced, by fierce shouts which burst from the camp. 
** Scuearij SatUari !--^Roma, Roma /"t 

Italy indeed was once again to be desolated By these plun- 
dering hordes, but not til) she had encountered other suffer- 
ings beforehand. In their former incursions the Turks had 
left belund them the seeds of pestilence, and these 
f'A^a i* ^^ '^^ WBtti increased by a descent of locusts, 
* which in the summer of 1478 swarmed over a space 
8^ miles in length and 20 in breadth, in the territories ol* 
Mantua and Brescia. The peasants employed in the de- 
tftmctum of these formidable insects neglected to bury them, 
and the miasma generated by their putrefaction, spread 
Apidly from Loa(bardy even to Florence and to Venice. So 
gMat was the mortality in the latter city t^at the councils 
BttkB up their sittings, and the nobles sought safety in dis- 
persion. The doge himself was among the victims, and the 
i^ign of his successor Giovanni Moncbntoo commenced 
Under the accumulated calamities of plague, fkmine, a de- 
structive fore wfaidk consumed parts of the ducal palace and 
df St. Marks, and a new invasion of Friuli by the Ottomans. 
Schooled, however, by their former disasters, the Venetian 
generals were now amply prepared ; and instead of taking the 
neld) they prttdently remained unmoved within their lines, 
which defieid all attack ; till the marauders, wearied by in- 
activity, and hopeless of provoking battle, retired by the 
mountains of Cumiola. Marvellous stories were recounted 
of their retreat among these Abs. Thirty thousand cav- 
fdry were said to have penetrated through defiles which the 
natives themselves seldom dared to attempt ; and hi more 
tiutti one spot, when a pathless abyss appeared to forbid de* 
mmAf the noiMtf weito lowered by ropes amid the predpieeii^ 
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Srom height to height till they securely reached the tinder- 
most valley. 

Peace was now coveted at almost any sacrifice. The de- 
fence of Friuli and Albania at the same moment distracted 
and exhausted the resources of the state ; new interests in 
Cyprus demanded vigilance; growing agitations among 
neighbouring Italian powers excited well-grounded alarm ; 
and no European ally appeared willing o^ prepared to grant 
active assistance. Advices had been received from Scutari 
diat but a few months^ provisions remained to its diminished 
{larrison, which it was impossible either to recruit or to re- 
heve ; and it was determined therefore to take advantage of 
the cession of that hardly-contested city while it was yet 
available for negotiation. The demands of Mahomet had 
Hot increased in rigour ; but they were still oppres- 
sive to the treasury and galling to the pride of Venice. iVIrrt* 
Negropont, Lemnos, and Scutari were to be trans- 
ferred to the Turks ; 100,000 ducats were to be paid imme- 
diately as an indemnity ; exclusively of an annual tribute of 
10,000 more, the disgrace of which was 16 b^ concealed 
under the name of a commutation for mercantile duties and 
customs. When the gates of Scutari were opened to its 
new lords, there issued irom them 450 men and 150 women, 
the melancholy renmant of nearly 2,500 souls at the com- 
mencement of the siege. They were distributed by the 
vignory- of Venice through various partA of its territory, 
and rewarded, as their rare fidelity well deserved, either hj 
Ipublac charges lia by aflowa&oes fon the 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

FROM ▲. D. 1464 TO ▲. D. 1508. 

Cilaeopo Lutignano osarpfl the Crown or Cypnui— He marries Catarins 
Coroaro— His Death— losurrection of the Cypriocs— Deposition of 
Qneen Catarina— Gypnis becomes a ProTince of Venice—The Tiiits 

- sack Otranto— Lodovicp the More vsurps the Crown of Milan— In- 
vites the French into Italy— Invasion or Charles VIIL— Be conquers 
Maples — Embassy of PhiHppe de Comines to Venice— Retreat or the 
French— Battle of Fomovo — Victmry claimed by the Venetians— De- 
thronement and CapiMty of Lodovico Sforxa— Wealth and Dominioa 
of Venice at the dose of the Fifteenth Century— War with the Em 
peror— Truce— JealoQsy of the great European Powers. 



DOGES. 

A. D. Christofoko Moro. 

NicoLo Moro. 
NicoLo Margbllo. 

PiBTRO MONCBNIOO. 

Akdrba Ybndramino. 

GlOTANNI MoNCBNIOO. 

1485. ijczv. Marco Babbarioo. 

1486. LxxTi. AuousTiNo Barbarioo* 
1501. LxxYii. Lbonaroo Lorbdano. 

During this long and perilous war with the Ottoman 
Bultan, Venice prepared the way for an important acquisi- 
tion, first hy a dark course of intrigue, ultmiately hy com- 
plicated injustice. The crown of Cyprus had been worn 
for nearly two centuries and a half by the family o^ Lusig- 
nano, when in 1458 it was wrested by Giacopo, aba ttard of 
the fourteenth prince of that illustrious line, from the right- 
ful heiress, his legitimate sister. The new king had been 
attached from early youth to Catarina, niece of Andr^ 
Comaro, a Venetian noble resident on his^^ypriote estate ; 
and no sooner was he freed from certain political and do* 
mestic obstacles than he tendered his hand to that lady. In 
order to satisfy therigid law which foibade the maniage of 
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any Y^netian of noble birth vrith a foreigner,* the destined 
royal bride was solemnly adopted by th« state, and declared 
a daughter of St. Mark ; she was then married by proxy, 
in the presence of the doee and si^ory, conducted by the 
Bucentaar to the galley which awaited her in the port, and 
escorted by a squadron of ships of war, with becoming 
pomp and a portion of 100^000 dncats, to the territories of 
her husband. 

The Venetian goTomment doubtless foresaw numerous 
adyantages likely to arise from this connexion, but they 
could ecarcely calculate upon the splendid prize which it 
was finally \o place within their grasp. It was no small 

fain to open ireelr to their commerce an island which, after 
icily and Sardinia, ranked as the largest in the Mediterra- 
nean; whose delicious climate and fertile soil produced 
wine, oil, and grain in proftisioil ; the richness of whose 
fhines of copper was announced by its Teiy name ; and 
whoseposition, with regard to Syria, Egypt, and Asia Mi- 
nor, offered unequalled facilities for the profitable interme- 
diate traffic between EufopO and the East. Giacopo Lusig- 
nano after his marriage cultivated intimate relations with 
the republic of which he had become the son-in-law ; he 
assisted her in the Turkish war, and his ports were 
always thronged by her vessels. At his death, which 1 47?* 
occurred within two years after this alliance, he be- 
queathed his kingdom to tho infant of which Gatarina was 
then pregnant ; and in failure of her issue, to three illegiti- 
mate ehOdren, a daughter and two sons, successively in 
order of primogeniture. Sabellioo relates a conversation 
with the Venetian admiral Moncenigo, in which the dying 
prince consigned his queen and kingdom to the especial 
protection of the .republic ; a legacy whi^ it will be seen 
venice'was not backward to accept. 

Moncenigo proclaimed Gatarina queen, and together with 
the preweditori who accompanied him, held at the baptismal 
fbnt the son of whmn she was soon after#ard delivered. He 
then resumed his station in the neighbouring seas ; and his 

*Tbis tew appeani to hate been framed tai order |o eontiirae tiio 
wealtb at noble fbrailiao within national obannels ; and as it regarded 
l^reign princee, it was In strict accordance with the general policy 
tf Venice, which forbade all conmnmiaaUoB between mem and te 
AsUBi/. 
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departure was the sijgfnal for revolt to those Cypriote who^ 
in a closer connexion with Venice, too truly anticipated the 
loss of national independence. A numerous party of the 
nobjes addressed themselves to Ferdinand of Kaples, the 
most deadly and the most ambitious foe of the republic ; 
and proposed to him a marriage between his bastard son 
Alfonso and the bastard daughter of their own late king. 
Both the children were of immature age, but the Cypriote 
pledged themselves that the crown should devolve upon 
them jointly, at the attainment of majority. Fortified by 
this strong alliance, they proceeded to scatter ambiguous 
reports among the populace ; and darkly to imply that Cor* 
naro and Marco Bembo, the uncle and cousin of the queen, 
had poisoned the late king in order to transfer the sove- 
rei^y to her single hand. The imputation found ready 
behef ; and the citizens of the capital, stimulated to vio* 
lence by these rumours, assembled by night, assassinated the 
accused Venetians and the royal physician, who was de- 
nounced as their instrument ; besieged the palace ; and se- 
cured the persons of Catarina and her son. They then 
announced the concerted alliance with Naples, and invested 
the future bridegroom with the title of Prince of Galilee, a 
dignity never hitherto bestow^ except on Uie presumptive 
heir to the crown. No^sooner, however, were these tidings 
conveyed to Moncenigo than he gathered his scattered 
cruisers, summoned troops from Candia, and repaired to 
Nicosia with eager haste and an overpowering force. His 
unexpected arrival struck terror into the insurgents ; some 
of the leaders^ dissembling their real motives, represented 
the murder of Comaro as an act of the mutinous soldiery* 
whose pay he had kept in arrear, and disclaimed all hos- 
tility against Venice ; others fled for refuge to the moun- 
tains, or sought escape by sea. On their dispersion the 
chief towns were occupied by Venetian garrisons ; those 
sevolters against whom evidence could be obtained under- 
went capital punishment ; and Catarinat restored to nomi- 
nal power, became in truth the vicenjueen of the signory. 

Fifteen years had now passed, during which the signory 

^^ jj^ had governed Cyprus under the name of Catarina* 

j^gQ whose son died not long after his birth ; and the 

Jlslanders who at first chafed beneath the yoke of the 

republic, and earnestly sought to transfer their allegianoe to 
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Staples, had now become accustomed to their yirtaal mas« 
ten. There were contingencies, nevertheless, not likely to 
escape the sagacity of Venice, hj which some other hand* 
after all her long intrigue, might perhaps gather its fruits. 
Catarina still maintained more than ordinary beauty ; and 
her picture, in widow's weeds (even now glowing with 
almost original fireshness among the treasures of the Palazzo 
Manfrva)f was one of the earliest great works of Titian,* 
which, both from the skill of the artist and the loveliness of 
the subject, extended his growing fame beyond the borders 
of the Lagune. With so great attractions, coupled to the rich 
dowry of a kingdom, it, was not probable that the Queen of 
Cyprus would long remain without suitors ; and rumour 
already declared her to be the intended bride of Frederic, a 
son of the King of Naples. If she married and bore chil- 
dren, Cyprus would become their inheritance ; and to pre- 
vent the possibility of such an extinction of their hopes, the 
Venetian government resolved to assume its sovereignty 
directly in their own persons. The civilians, therefore, 
were instructed to avouch the legitimacy of this claim; and 
they declared, perhaps with less sincerity than solemnity, 
that the son of Giacopo Lusignano inherited the crown 
from his father ; that since he died a minor, his mother in- 
herited from him ; and that finally Venice inherited from 
his mother, an adopted daughter of St. Mark. 

Giorgio Comaro, a brother of the queen, was solicited to 
conduct the ungrateful process of her deposition. To his 
representations, — ^that by abandoning the care of a turbulent 
kin^om, and returning to her native land, in which she 
might pass the remainder of her life tranquilly and securely, 
among those bound to her by natural ties, she would far 
more consult her happiness than by remainins exposed in 
a remote and foreign country to the hazards of its ambigu- 
ous friendship, — she replied with confidence, that there 
was little which could allure a woman environed with the 
splendour of royalty and the observance of a court, to de- 
scend to the parsimonious habits and undistinguished level 
of a republican life ; and that it would please her far better 

* Titian often repeated this subjeet, and it has been yet more On- 
qaAitly copied (Vom liim by others. In tbe Dresden gallery is a aaperb 
porlrait of the Qneen of Cypraa, which there can be no doubt ia from 
'tiia liand of Titian himself. 
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if the signory would await her decease hefoie they occnpiedl 
her possessioDS.* Bat to arguments ezplaDatoiy of the 
will, the power, and the inflexibility of the senate, it wa9 
not easy to find an adequate answer ; and the naturai etoz 
guence^ as the historian styles it, of her brother, ultimately 
psevailed. " If such,*' she observed, as soon as tears per- 
mitted fpeecb, *' be your opinion, such also shall he mine ; 
nevertheless, it is more firom you than from myself that our 
coumiy will obtain a fcingdoin."t Having thus reluctantly 
consented, after a few days* delay she commenced her pro- 
gress to Famagosta; royal honours attended her every- 
where as she passed, and on the 6tb of Februaxy she signed 
a formal act of abdication, in the presence of her council ; 
attended a solemn mass, at which the banner of St. MarJt 
was consecrated ; delivered that standard to the charge ot 
the Venetian general ; and saw it raised above her own oj^ 
the towers of the citadeL On the approach of summer^ 
she embarked for Venice, where ehe was received as a 
crowned head by the doge and signory ; and in retam foi^- 
the surrender of her sceptre, die enjoyed a privilege never 
before or since accorded to any of her countrywomen, — a 
triumphal entry to St. Mark's Piazzetta^ on the deck of th^ 
Bucentaur. A revenue of 800<X ducats was assigned her 
for life ; and the delighto of the " Paradise" of Asobi, in 
the Trevisan mountains, in which the unqueened qneen 
contmued to assemble her little court, have been immortal- 
ized by a volume long am<»ig the most popular works of 
^arly Italian literature; and graced by the poetry, the 
sentiment, the piety, and the metaphysics of the illustrious 
historian from whom we have borrowed oar naitative of 
Catarina's dethronement4- 

* Bembo, Isi. Venet. I. ai onnL f H' THA 

t Tbe AsoUau of Csntinsl Bembo were first poblisted by Aldos ffi 
1505, and tbey were reprinted eighteen UmeB before tbe doee <^ tlk» 
sixteenth century. Dfls biographer.Giovanni Case, tlias spraIbB of their 
great popularity. ]fos lUiros t'antd kommumy mulurmn etimm^ tiuHum. 
JUiuSf tqtprobatione et tangiuan ]riamsu excepUa rectntta eue nununi- 
fftitf, ut extempia cuncta tot Italia cupi^&snmi tectitdrit tUque db'itt- 
eerit ; ut non satis urbani out eUganttsH kaderentur quibus AsulaiUB 
fUa Dupuiatitmes essent incogniUB.—YH. Bembu p. 143. Tbe tbeme 
ef theee dialognee is love, bat they are wb<rily free from tbe impurities 
Whieh anhappily defile some of tbeir aaibor's eeriy poems. The soene 
|i laid at Asola. where a larfe company is assembled to celebrate the 
WqiUals of a (avonrite atteudant of the Qasen of Cypnis. T^ <lispQ^ 
^OBSriBtemiized with eosxofu, occupy thferdaysy-OQ^ t)M» iUit ol w^^ 
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It IS to the year following the inoorporatioii of Cyprae 
with the dominions of the republic, that Bembo, 
who, as public historiographer now takes up the 1 490 
thread of Sabellico's narrative, assigns the intro- 
duction of small arms into the Venetian military service* 
His minute description sufficiently avouches the novelty of 
the invention, and it somewhat resembles that account of 
the first employment of artillery, which in a former page* 
we have extracted from Redusio. The usaee of iron tubes* 
says the historian, transmitted to us from Uermany, is be- 
coming prevalent among our soldiery. These tubes by the 
force of fire discharge leaden bullets* with extraordinary 
violence, and wound from a distance ; they are of the same 
shape and form as cannon by which walls are battered ; 
with this diflTerence, however, that the latter are cast from 
brass, and are often of so great weight as to require solid 
and iron-bound carriages and a vast number of horses for 
their transport ; the tubes, on the other hand, are made of 
iron fixed to a wooden butt, so that one may be handled by 
every soldier singly. They are loaded with gunpowder 
which is easily &ndled, and when the bullet has been 
rammed down, they are discharged from the shoulder. The 
Ten, anxious to obtain a supply of men skilled in these 
weapons, have collected from all quarters persons who are 
masters of their use, and have sent them into different 
towns to instruct our youth. For the encouragement also 
of peasants in this training, they have decreed that in every 
village two adults shall devote themselves to the acquire- 
ment of this exercise, who in consequence shall be relieved 
from all other pabiic burdens : and furthermore, that every 
ywa there shall be a general assembly of these marksmen, 
at some spot fixed among themselves, for a shooting mateh 
at a t«rget ; in which the victor's prize riiall be a similar 
immunity to that possessed by himself for all his townsmen, 
during the following year, with the single exception of such 
labours as are enjoined for turning the course of^the Brenta.t 

a noble youth, Perottino, argaes against the gentle passion ; on the 
second, Oismondo replies to him ; Lavinello appears as moderator on 
tbo thini ; and at the close, a hermit directs the thottghts of the aaditors 
$(QDi earthly aflbetions to Amor DwiM. 

* Vol. i. p. 21«. 

t Bembo, Ut. V<n«t. I. ai <mn. The reader will at ooee call to mind 
tfas Bn^ish poplniav. 

Vol. U.— K 
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The afiain of Cyprus have anticipAted oar Itaiiaai nar* 
rative by a few years, but henceforward there will be many 
periods over which we shall hasten with far greater rapidity 
than we have hitherto ventured to employ. Our Sketchbs 
are not designed for more than illustrations of national 
character ; and as Venice, by her erowinff continental ac- 
quisitions, became more and more mvolvcS in the labyrinth 
of general European politics, so did she cease to retain 
many of those peculiarities which in her earlier course 
stamped her so deeply with an impress of individuality. 
That which may be better obtained from other and professed 
histories we shall therefore touch but lightly, if at all ; re- 
stricting ourselves to such matters as belong absolutely to 
the republic herself. 

There is little which need detain us in the fifteen years 
which succeeded the Turkish war ; they were spent, for the 
most part, in unceasing disputes and occasional direct hos- 
tilities with Ferdinand of Naples, and his son-in-law the 
Duke of Ferrara. One event, however, which occurred be- 
fore the commencement of any open strusgle, and which 
naturally confirmed the animosity of Ferdmand, is far too 

remarkable to be passed in silence. WiAhin a year 
1480 '^^^^ ^^^ conclusion of peace with Mahomet II., a 

Venetian ambassador was despatched to Constanti- 
nople, inviting the Turks to a descent upon the coast of 
Apaglia ; on which it was supposed that Ferdinand was 
cnieny vulnerable, and which Mahomet was instructed to 
claim as an ancient possession of the Greek empire. A 
hundred Turkish ships of war were accordingly assembled 
in the ports of Albania ; sixty Venetian galleys distantly 
observed them, and betrayed their connivance by permitting 
a disembarkatioa at Otranto. The result was most calam- 
itous; after a fortnight's siege, the city was stormed^ 
11,000 souls perished in the assault, and as many moie 
were reduced to slavery. Amonff the victims to the Otto- 
man fury on this disastrous occasion were 800 ecclesiastics^ 
whose massacre has furnished a copious theme for legend- 
ary invention. Francesco-Maria dl Asti, archbishop of the 
see so late as the commencement of the eiglifteenth century, 
published the annals of his diocess, which but fdr this most 
terrific martyrdom and its accompmiments, would afiford a 
very meager narrative. One pnest named Stepbenr ap* 
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pears to have been slain while mimstering at the altar, and 
a portrait of the Virgin, attributed to the pencil of St. Luke, 
vanished for ever from the church at the moment of his death. 
His brethren were led without the walls, chanting hynms and 
spiritual songs, and Antonio Primaldo, their abbot, was the 
first who was put to the sword. His head rolled from his 
shoulders, but his body, notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
of the executioner to overthrow it, obstinately persisted in 
remaining upright till the last of his comrades was lifeless. 
The corpses, although unburied for thirteen months, showed 
no signs of corruption, and remained inviolate by birds and 
beasts of prey. After their ilubsequent honourable inter- 
ment, part of their relics was transported to Naples, part 
remained within their native city, greatly to its advantage. 
So potent was their virtue, that they twice preserved 
Otranto from violence similar to that by which the saints 
themselves had perished. When Solyman the Magnificent 
threatened the coast. in 1537, he was astonished by these 
martyrs, who, gifted with a power of supernatural multi* 
plication, presented themselves upon the ramparts under 
the guise of innumerable armed men. A like ghostly array 
averted another Turkish invasion in 1644 ; and the marvel 
was then increased by being visible to none but infidel eyes. 
The Christian galley-slaves who rowed the Ottoman vessels 
denied the existence of the spiritual hosts which terrified 
the unbelievers, and they were ruthlessly put to death bj 
their masters for this want of clear-sight^ness.* 

Rome was filled with consternation by this unexpected 
irruption of barbarians which appeared to threaten her own 
safety; and the pope meditated an abandonment of his 
capital and a retreat to France. But the Turks were un- 
able to improve their first success ; the whole south of Ital^ 
rose in arms for their expulsion ; the death of Mahomet in 
the following year prevented them from receiving support ; 
and the conqueror of Otranto, who had effect^ nothing 
farther than the ravage of its immediate neighbourhood, 
and an incursion upon Brindisi, accepted an honourable 
capitulation.! 

* In MenufraSrilUma Sydrvntina Eecl. Epitome, ap. Barmanni 
nesemr. ArUiq. et Hiat. Ital. torn. ix. p. 6. 

t DisgraeeAi] as was this conspiracy between Veniee and the Turks, 
tt was exceeded in wickedness by the conduct of Alexander Vl^in I49i> 
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The aecesnon of Alexander VI. strengthened former 
amicable relations between Venice and the holy see ; and 
in 1493 a triple alliance was signed by the pope, the 
■ignory, and Milan, expressly to counterpoise the increasing 
predominance of Naples. In Milan, the power consolidated 
by the wisdom of Francesco Sforza was now beginning to 
decline. His successor, in spite of his weakness and his 
crimes, had reigned in tranquiUity, mainly preserved by the 
remembrance of his father's greatness ; but, upon his death» 
the virtual government was usurped from his infant son, 
by the regent, an ambitious uncle, known in history as 
Jjodoyico the More ;* to whose ripening views upon the 
throne itself the support and acknowledgment of Venice 
became of paramount importance. Neveruieless even after 
the conclusion of that treaty, Lodovico Sforza felt little 
confidence in his new allies ; for Venice was the hereditary 
enemy of his family, and the treachery and recklessness of 
crime which have rendered the name of Alexander VI. a 
by- word in history had already displayed themselves ia 
more than a single instance. Agitated by such doubts, 
and feeling the strong necessity of arming himself yet more 
completely against the watchful jealousy of Naples, if he 
persisted in the meditated seizure of his nephew's crown^ 
the regent of Milan sought friends beyond the Alps ; and 
readily captivated a young, vain, and thoughtless monarch 
by the allurement of a brilliant expedition and the probable 
conquest of a rich dominion. Charles VIII. of France 

when Alarmed at the approach of Charies VIII. If the documents rela- 
tive to the negotiation were not even now extant, it would scarcely be 
helieved that the head of (he Christian church invited a horde of bar- 
barian infldels to overrun Italy, in order that he might achieve the ruin 
•f the eldest son of that chnrch. The instructions of Alexander to bis 
xinncio at Constantinople, and the letters of Sultan Baj&zet n. in reply, 
are printed in Preuves et Illttstrations aux Memoires de Philippe da 
Comines, p. 293. A la Haye, 1683. 

* Not the Moor as it is commonly vmtten. Paulus Jovins (Vitm 
illust. vironunt iv.) states that Lodovico Sforza adopted as his bearing 
a white mulberry-tree {moro\ the wisest of all plants, which buds late, 
and does not flower till all hazard iVom winter is past. The usanier, 
Iiowever wily in maturing his plana, was mistaken in the application 
of the latter meaning of the emblem to himself. It was under a similar' 
delusion that he named himself UJigluolo della F&rturuL Guicciardini, 
who records this folly, speaks however of his title il Moro as deoodof 
Us eomplexiQa as weU as his political wisdom.— Lib. iii. vol. L p. tt£ 
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1VMH0W in his twenty-second year ; nature had been bat 
ehaiy in her endowments at his birth, and he was little 
ffifted with such qualities as constitute either real or ideal 
heroism. Rash, light, and headstrong, without prudence^ 
judgment, diligence, or constancy, he was so week in dis- 
position as to be the easy tool of every fresh intriguer who 
beset him ; so deficient in cultivation, that it was with dif- 
ficulty he could write his own signature. He is represented 
to have been equally wanting also in personal j^races. We 
are told that he was dwarfish in stature, forbiddmg m aspect, 
disproportioned in limbs, large-headed, short-necked, high- 
shouldered, and spindle-shimked, altogether more like a 
monster than a man.* Such is the portrait transmitted to 
us of that youthful conqueror, who was to renew the march 
of Hannibal ;t to overthrow a powerful kingdom, and to 
abandon the fruits of his rapid victories only that he mieht 
increase the gloiy which fortune poured blindly into his 
lap, by effecting one of the most successful retreats, and 
winning one of the most remarkable victories, recorded in 
military annals. 

In the invitation conveyed by Lodovico Sforza to the 
King of France, Venice was not a party ; and it was with 
astonishment by no means unmixed with alarmt that she 

* BruUissimo is the e(Htliet employed bv GaiecianUai, who continue 

Sareva quasi piU simile a mostro eke cm huomo. — Lib. i. vol. L p. 70. 
rantome, on tbe authority of liis grandinother, strenuously rejects these 
IMctares of Charles's Ul-faToored person, and the Italian historians may 
perhaps have overcharged the ftatores ; bat Philippe de Comines, who 
repnjsents him bat a few degrees better, cannot be doubted. Moreover, 
e corroborating testimony is alforded by an unprejudiced witness. 
BartholemtBUs Cocles, a great contemporary physiognomist, to whose 
judgment the king's portrait was submitted, tbus describes it : — Capvt 
magnum et nastts ultra modwm aquilinus magnuSt labia subiiUa 
tUiquantuMmi et mentum ratuii^um et foneatvm, oetUi magni et 
aUfuantulUm emmenteSy collum evrtvan, non satis vwidumy pectus et 
darsiun amphany hypochandria satis ma^a^ venter camosusj nates 
satis ampUB, comb subtiUs et crura subtiKa et satis magiux in tongi- 
tudirte.—'PkysU^inom. Quast. lib. ii. 19. The prognosties which the 
sags delivered were that the prince would be short-lived, and probably 
die ex materie catarrhali : he was right in one, at least, of these con- 
jectures. 

t Passando in Italia per la montagna di Mongineuray per la quaU 
passd anticamenie Annibale Cartaginiense — ma con incredibiU diffl" 
cottii.-^uicciardiBi, lib. i. vol. i. p. 71. 

t Guicciardtnl has enumerated many prodigies which foreran the - 
Frsaeh invasion ; they are much of the same cast as those whlbh nine- 
isen centaries before warned the Romans GalUs advetuare. Seers and • 

K3 
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le«med the deteimination of Charles to aarait hy amic tha 
long-suspended clsdms of the house of Anjou upon the 
KeapoUtan erown ; his passage of the Alps ; his unchecked 

progress to the south of Italy ; and his final occu- 
1496 P^^^'' ^^ Naples. Alexander VI., indeed, threatened 

the penalties of ecclesiastical censure if the French 
anny should violate the precincts of the eternal city ; hut 
he was silenced by the reply of Charles, that he had vowed 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Peter, and that even at the 

K)ril of his life this holy engagement must be fulfilled.* 
efore he arrived at Rome, the young prince of Milan had 
died under strong suspicion of poison, and Lodovico Sforza 
had seized iipon the dukedom. These great events belong 
to general history, and we confine ourselves to the feelings 
and the consequences which they produced in Venice ; in- 
termixing only some pointed notices of contemporary habits 
and manners, traced by a keen observer of human nature. 
Philippe de Comines, a gentleman of very ancient house is 
FUnders, passed in early youth firom the service of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy to that of liouis XI. of France ; 
who esteemed him greatly, employed him in some of his 
weightiest and mos^ secret affairs, and created him his 
chamberlain, seneschal of Poictou and Lord of Argentcm. 
For a time he enjoyed similar confidence under Charles 
VIII., and at the commencement of this Italian expedition 
he was despatched as ambassador to conciliate the good* 
will of Vemce. 

Comines informs us, that on his entrance to the Lagtme, 
he was met at Fusina by five-and-twenty gentlemen 
sumptuously apparelled in silk and scarlet, who welcomed 
him with an oration. As he drew nearer the city, an equal 
number of grave personages in like garb, accompanied by 
the ambass^ors of Milan and of Ferrara, awaited him at 

astrologvra propbesied approaebing calamity : three sons appeared ia 
Apaglia; in Aresxo an infinite Bttoiber of armed man mounted on gi* 
gantic horaes galloped through the sky to the sound of drama and 
trampeta; images sweated; monstroua animals and children weie 
plentifully bom ; and great astonishment seems to have existed that all 
these manrels passed without the accompaniment of a comet : daiM 
Molamente agli uomijit ommtrozione, cht im ttoiH prodigi nan nitwuta* 
irasM la stessa eometei, la quale gli .Snticki reputarano eertis*im9 
nuxsargiero della muiazunu rfe» Regni e dfgU Stati. Lib. i. vol. i. p. «7. 
* JBs, qutUe ftiUilU tfiventian et feintuseiie vmt! is Biaatons^ 
t9atmw sxcUunatioB.— JEfafs do Charkt ViU 
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8t Andrea with a similar troublesome ceremonial ; con* 
ducted him to a large gondola, covered with crimson satin 
and decked within with arras ; and placed him between 
the two ambassadors, the middle being the Italian post of 
honour. As he passed along the grand canal, he appean 
to have been deeply impressed with the magnificence of 
the city. " Sure in mine opinion it is the goodliest streeta 
in the world and the best built, and reacheth in length from 
the one end of the towne to the other. Their buildm^s are 
high and stately, and all of fine stone. The ancient houses 
be all painted ; but the rest that haue been built within these 
hundred j^eeres haue their firont all of white marble brought 
thither out of Istria an hundred miles thence, and are 
beautified with many great peeces of Porphire and Ser- 
pentine. In the most part of them are at the least two 
chambers, the seeling whereof is gilded, the mantle-trees 
of the chimneies verie rich, to wit, of grauen marble,* the 
bedsteds gilded, the presses painted and vermeiled with 
golde, and maruellous well fiimished with stuffe. To be 
iuiort, it is the most triumphant citie that euer I sawe, and 
where ambassadors and strangers are most honorably 
entertained, the commonwealth best gouemed, and God 
most deuoutly serued ; so far foorth that notwithstandinff 
they haue diuers imperfections, yet thinke I verily that God 
prospereth them, because of the reuerence they beare to 
(the seruice of the church."! 

During eight months' residence in Venice, the Lord of 
Argenton received strong conviction of the power and the 
policy of her government ; " Sure thus much I dare boldly 
say of them, that they are men of such wisedome, and so in- 
clined to inlarge their dominions, that unlesse they be looked 
to in time, all their neighbours shall repent it too late." To 
his first diplomatic overtures, which commenced while 
Charles had advanced no fiirther than Asti,the signory, at that 

* Sir Henry Wotton, a century later, was mueh strnck by tlie excel- 
tence of the Italians in this species of decoration. In bis Elements of 
Architecture^ when treating *' of Chimneys,*' he says, " In the present 
l>cisiiiesa, Italians (who make very fVugal fires) are perchance not the 
ttett connaeilors. Therefore ftt)m them we may beUer learn how to 
raise fiiir mantels within the rooms."— R«/»V. Wotton. p. 37 

t In this and some fiillowing extracts flrom the Vllth and VHItli 
Bsoks of the diemoiree de Philippe de Comines, we have used a jlniUM* 
Mob by TlkOinas Danett, Idftd. 
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fittie aatkipatiBff tb^o pro mp to e— of Che lan^a mcnre- 
tUBBtaf letnmed emnwe answen ; and they stQl maintained 
i^ppeaianeea of friendflhip even when hia unlooked-for 
f^i fffimi had deteimined them upon a hostile alliance ; 
and when the ambassadors of the emperor, of Milan, and 
of Spain, already assembled in the capital, were holding 
nightly conferences among themselves and with the Ten» 
preparatory to a general league against France. To ex- 
plain this sudden change in politics, it sliould be noticed 
that'Sforza, by whose mtrignes the invasion had been 
concerted, was both disappointed in his promised reward, 
and alarmed for his usujqped dominion, upon which the 
Duke of Oileans, commanding in Lombudy, asserted a 
daim ; that Maximilian saw in the conqueror of Naples an 
aq|»irant to the succession of the empire ; and that the King 
of Spain had armed to revenge the overthrow of the 
Aragonese dynasty, and to guard his own dominions in 
Sici^. Comines, however, had not spared money, and 
therefoie he had procured good intelligence ; he knew the 
articles which were in debate before tney were signed, and 
he avowed that knowledge to the signory. The doge, 
Augustine Barbarigo, whom he describes to be ** a vertuous 
and a wise man, of great experience in the affaires of Italic, 
and a eniteous and gentle person,^ ifotwithstanding this 
declaration, attempted to dissemble ; he assured the Lord 
of Argenton that ** he must not beleeve all that he heard in 
the towne ; for all men live there at libertie, and might 
speake what they listed !" and he loudly professed a con- 
tinuance of neutrality. Being urged forther, he ultimately 
admitted that the occupation of many places in the terri- 
tories of Florence and of the Church had excited suspicion ; 
but that nothing should be defoiitively concluded by the 
allies tin they had received ftom the king an answer to 
their remonstrances. 

When the reduction of Naples Was certified, ** they sent 
for me againe in a morning,'' says Comines, ** and I founde 
fiftie or sixtie of them assembled together in the duke's 
chamber, who lay sicke of the colUcke. He told me these 
newes with a cheerfull countenance, but none of the rest 
could dissemble so cunningly as himselfo : for some of them 
sate upon a lowe bench leaning upon their elbowes, other 
some after one sort, and others uter another ; their outward 
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ceontenanees bewraying their inward griefe. And I thinke 
verily when word came to Rome of the batteli lost at 
Cannaa against Hannibal, that the Senators which re- 
mained in the Citie were not more astonished nor troubled 
than these : for none of them oince looked upon me, none 
of them gaue me one word but the Duke alone ; so that I 
woonder^ to beholde them." 

On the final arrangement of the league, they sunmioned 
him one morning earlier than usual in order to declare its 
outline. ** They were assembled to the number of a hundred 
or more, and looked up with cheerefuU countenances, and 
sate not as they did the day they aduertised me of the 
taking of the Castle of Naples. I was maruellously 
troubled with tliis newes, for I stood in doubt both of the 
King's person, and of all his companie, supposing their 
armie to haue beene readier than indeed it was, as did 
themseluea also. I feared further least the Almaines had 
beene at hand ; and not without cause ; for if they had, 
undoubtedly the King had neuer departed out of ItiUie. I 
was resolued not to speake much in this heate : but they 
to prouoked me that I was forced to chancre my minde ; 
and then I said unto them, that both the night before and 
diuers other times, I had aduertised the King of their 
League, and that he also had sent me word that he had 
intelligence thereof from both Rome and from Milan. 
They all looked maruellous strange upon me, when I said 
that I had aduertised the King before, for there is no nation 
under the sunne so suspicious as they, nor so secret in 
their ajSaires, so that oftentimes they banish men upon 
sqspicion onely, for the which cause I said thus much 
unto them.'' 

It must not be dissembled, however, that the Venetian 
historians, no less anxious to maintain the well established 
celebrity of their government for inviolable secrecy than is 
Philippe de Comines to blazon his own penetration, deny 
altogether that the French ambassador was acquainted 
with the league against his master, till it was communicated 
to him by the signory. Bembo speaks pointedly to this 
fact ; and the anecdote which he has preserved bears strong 
internal evidence of truth. So effective, he says, were the 
precautions adopted by the Ten for the preservation of their 
necret, that although the ambassador of France daily 
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frequented the council, and was visited by his brother 
envoyv, no suspicion ever crossed his mind of what was 
passing. When, on the morning after the signature of the 
league, he was invited to the hall of the senate, and heard 
from the doge the terms of the treaty, and the names of 
those who were parties to it, he was almost demented for 
the moment ; till, recovering a little, he asked abruptly, 
•*What! will my king be restrained from returning to 
France ?^ The doge assured him, on the contrary, that, 
if Charles appeared in peaceful guise, every facility would 
be afforded him. Philippe de Comines, when he quitted 
the senate and descended the steps into the palace-court, 
turned to the secretary of the council who accompanied 
him, Aid begged him to repeat the doge*s words, since he 
found himself wholly unable to call them up to his re* 
membrance.* 

No sooner was Charles apprized of his great danger 
than he broke up from Naples, towards the close of May. 
mtfaerto his triumph had been almost bloodless : one King 
of Naples abdicated and died of terror, as was said, at his 
approach ;t a second and a third, his successors, abandoned 
their dominions; and the conqueror was celebrating his 
past successes by inconsiderate festivity, and anticipating 
yet brighter renown at Constantinople, to which his future 
hopes were directed, when he was informed of the powerful 
confederacy which was assembling nearly 40,000 men on 
the Lombard borders of Tuscany, to intercept all communi- 
oation with his native dominions. Yet, notwithstanding 
the peril which environed him, he had the imprudence to 
weaken his army, already inadequate to meet the foice 
which it was likely to encounter, by leaving useless 
garrisons behind him. Then, lingering unnecessarily for 
many days at Sienna and at Pise, and detaching another 

* Lib/ ii. p. M, a]nid Ist. Venez, 

t Ferdinand not only died, but also— «e perA e lecito tali oose non del 
tmto dispreizare, as Guicciardini with wisdom beyond* his Unias 
introdaces the tale— abiiolutely returned irom the other world, in order 
to express his fears. The kin^^s gboet appeared thrice, on difibrent 
nights, to Gtacopo, chief physician of the court ; and first in gentle 
terms, afterward with fierce menaees, urged taim to inform the new 
moaareh Alfonso, in the ghost's own name, that all resistance to Fhmco 
would be vain, and that bis posterity, after long troubles and final d^ 
ttuoaement, was destined to eztinotfcm.—- Lib. L vol. 1. p. 107 
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portion^ of hif scanty foice to attempt an impracticable 
enterprise upon Genoa, he approached the Apennines by a 
tardy and incautious march. The allies were slow in their 
gathering, or they might easily have cut him off amonff 
those mountains: for Philippe de Comines speaks oi 
several defiles which a handful of men could have success- 
fiiUy defended against a host ; and of one narrow causeway 
in particular, between two deep salt marshes, in which ** a 
single cart set overthwart the way with two good pieces 
of artillery*' would have checked the largest army which 
ever mustered in the field ; but it seemed that the enemy 
were " blinded and bereft of their wits." The sufferings 
of the French troops were increased by want of supplies ; 
and even when they arrived in a comparatively abundant 
district, affording ** bread which was little, black, and of 
great price, and wine which was three parts water," the 
dread of poison for a long time prevented them from tasting 
these coveted viands. 

Had it not been for the good service of the Swiss guards^ 
who were more than usually alert in order to atone for 
soihe bloody and unauthorized outrages which they had 
committed at Pontremoli, the barrier town of the Duke 
of Milan at the southern foot of the Apennines, the 
artillery must have been abandoned among the mountains. 
The field-pieces of those days exceejSed in caliber the 
heaviest battering train of modem sieges ; for Paulus 
Jovius speaks of each horseman carrying on the pummel 
of his saddle a cannon-ball of fifty pounds' weight ;* and 
the Comte de la Ti^mouille, who superintended the opera- 
tions, set an example in his own person, by bearing two 
of those immense masses. Drums and trumpets sounded 
at intervals to animate the toil-worn soldiers; five days 
were consumed in their wearisome labours; and on the 
sixth, Charles, who had imprudently despatched his van- 
guard thirty miles in advance, so that all power of sustaining 
it if attacked would hav« been denied hun, concentered his 

* Gaiceiardini (lib. v. vol. i. p. 75) ascribes the invention of field 
artitlery to tbe FVench^ and attiibates to them also very great improve- 
ment in heavy ordnance. Maeh of tbe succeas of Charles in this 
expedition was owing probably to his saperiohty in thoee great arms 
of war. Ttiis also was one of the earliest occaaione in which iron 
was substituted for stone as the charge for artillery .—Fougasses, Hi$L 
de Yen. Dec. iv. i. 
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whole army at Fomovo, a town on the right bank of th« 
Taio, a moontain-torrent which runs from the Apenmnetf 
to the Po. The French did not amoant at the utmost to 
more than 9,000 fighting men, harassed by ^igae, ex- 
hausted by want of food, and in the presence of an enemy 
more than fourfold their numl)er. 

The confederates were encamped a little lower down on 
the same bank of the Taro, near the Abbey Ghiaruola, 
about two miles in the rear of FomoTo ; a position which 
they chose both to mask the city of Parma, of the fidelity 
of which doubts were entertained, and also to afford more 
open space for the mancedyres of their numerous cavalry 
on the adjoining plain. Four-fifths of their force were 
composed of troops in the pay of Venice, commanded by 
Francesco di Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, a youthfiu 
captain of distinguished skill and bravery ; who, exclusive 
of infimtry, marshilled under his banner nearly 80,000 
horse. Of these 5000 were Stradiots, a light-armed 
eavalry of Albania and the Morea, much employed by Venice 
during the late Turkish war ; and who by their hardihood 
and ferocity, as Philippe de Comines assures us, ** trouble 
an army exceedingly when they are inclined to do so." 
They were rough soldiers, coaching in the open air, 
keeping the field both winter and summer, charging on 
fleet Turkish horses with irresistible fiiry, and dispersing 
again so rapidly as to evade all pursuit. They neither 

gave nor received quarter; and, retaining the barbarocw 
abit of their country, they bore off at their saddle-bows^ 
or on the points of their lances, the heads of their slaugh- 
tered enemies ; for each of which they received a ducat 
from the proweditori. The remainder of the allied force 
consisted of Milanese under the Count di Caiazso. 

Scarcely had Charles dismounted at Fomovo when ham 
quarters were beaten up by the Stradiots ; whose unobserved 
advance was facilitated l^ a wood which ran between the 
two camps, but who retired as soon as the French took to 
arms. During the night, like alarms were renewed from 
want of due precaution in posting sentinels ; and the 
French, ilUprovided with tents, were exposed to a deluge 
of rain, accompanying a thunderstorm, the terrors of which 
were greatly heightened by the deep reverberations from 
the Apenninesa at the foot of which they were encaoqped. 
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Hiere were few hearts which did not quail with apprehen- 
sion for the morrow, ushered in as it was by these supposed 
demonstrations of ttie wrath of Heaven. 

In order to continue their retreat, it was necessary that 
Uie French should cross the Taro at Fomovo, and defile 
alonff its left bank in the very front of the enemy's camp, 
whicn would then be separated from them by the river ; and 
the kinff, undismayed by his inferiority of numbers, an- 
nounced his intention of firing a shot into the camp as he 
passed, in order to signify his presence and his willingness 
to join battle if it were offered. At an early hour on the 
morning of the 6th of July, Charles heard mass ; by seven 
o'clock De was on horseback, and impatiently called for his 
chamberlain. When Philippe de Comines attended the 
summons, he found the young prince armed at all points, 
and mounted upon a favourite hlack horse called Savcy, 
from the duke its donor ; the bravest steed which man ever 
saw, and though having " but one eie, and being meane 
of stature, yet tall ynough for him he carried.*' The ap- 
proaching combat had given unusual animation to the young 
Lin^, who on all occasions, indeed, appears to have exhibited 
disttnguished personal courage. ^<He seemed that day 
altogether another jnan than either his nature, person, or 
complexion would beare ; for naturally he was, and yet is, 
very fearfiiU in speech ; bicause he had ever been brought 
tip in great awe and with men of meane estate ; but his 
berse made him seeme great, and he had a good counte- 
nance and a good colour, and his talke was strong and 
wise."* Philippe de Comines, from his long residence at 
Venice, being well-known to the proweditorif had proposed 

* Bnmtome has eztraeted Prom the Supplementum Ckronicontm oC 
Giacopo di Bergamo a speech attributed to Charles on the occasion— 
elle me sembl^ says the panegyrist, tres belle et gentille—VoUd eertes 
beiUtparolea et un brave et gentilmy pour n^avoir ^jamais estudi.*. The 
blame oT Charles's lack of learning must be entirely attributed to his 
detestable fkther, who permitted him to be taught but one sentence in 
Latin, his own fhvourite axiom or ^ing craft : Qui nescit disaimuJare^ 
nescit regnare. Benedetii, however, does not admit that want of let- 
ters was peculiar to Charles, bu^ extends it to the whole race of French 
princes. II Re in mezzo d' due Card noli eaveUcava intftrno le sfuadre% 
et con quanta eloquentla pui essere fra pli kuomini idiotti (pereioekf i 
Prencipi Franeeet^ nnnfanno ttma d' lettere) confortava tvtti i Capii' 
lani. II Fatto d'arme del Tarro^ lib. i. p. 94. The speech, which is too 
long ibr extraction in our pages, and is probably the composition of the 
Chronicler, is printed by Dam. Faulus Jovius gives an account of tiM 

Vol., IL-L 
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to them,. some days before, an amicable parley, and 
ofTer was not wholly declined. The king, therefore, not- 
withstanding the boldness of his demonstrations, expressed 
a wish to have that overture now renewed ; and the Lord 
of Argenton testified his readiness to obey. But, more ex- 
perienced in the field than his master, he at the same time 
remarked that he had never yet seen two so great armies in 
so immediate contact which parted without a battle. While 
he drew aside to frame his despatch to the proweditoH, the 
march began from Fornovo ; and the Taro, although swol- 
len by the rain of the past night, having been forded, the 
army defiled slowly along the opposite bank till it reached 
the face of the Venetian camp. The French were mar- 
shalled in three divisions ; the van, by far the strongest 
body, because upon it the brunt of attack was expected to 
fall, was led by the Marshal de Gie and by Trivulzio, two 
of the bravest and most tried captains of their time ; and 
it included 3000 Swiss, 300 dismounted Scottish archers, 
and the entire infantry and artillery. The king himself 
followed with the main battle, supported by his nine Prenz, 
favourites especially selected as comrades of the monarch 
in the field. Round him were displayed countless standards, 
banners, and guidons, and the glittering troop advanced to 
the symphony of trumpets and clarions. His harness was 
of the richest fabric, he wore a gorgeous surcoat with short 
sleeves, in colour white and violet, embroidered with Jeru- 
salem crosses, and blazing with jewelry^; his horse was 
barded after the same fashion, and both his chanfrons and 
testiere* especially were of most choice and curious work- 
manship. The xear was brought up by the Comte de Nar- 

klng's bearing very similar to tbat of Philippe de Comines, adding, aed 
tumfinnte atque oculiSy aduneoqtu prcuertim etprominente nasoptig- 
naci* ac intrepidi militia speciem pr<Bbebat. Black Savoy, according to 
the same writer's description, was, it is to be feared, little better than a 
dray-borae. Equum amscendit neque nobili colore vel celad ataturd 
eonapicuumj quum easet abaolvta ob idqtu damnaUB nigredinis uni" 
eotoTy dextroque oculo captus^ aed qui qttadrato hahitu indomitum pr<B- 
ferret robur.-^Hist. Jib. ii, fol. 69. Ed. Yen. 1553. 

* Char^onaj armour for the horse's fkce, to which was affixed the 
Uatiere between the ears, and bearing a crest. Our account above is 
taken fh>m Brantome, who writes in the true spirit of chivalry ; and it 
accords better with the character of the vain and thoughtless prince than 
(hat given by Paulns Jovius. " Validis potios quam decoris armls pro- 
tectus— net^ue, vel a cono capitis vel a regali cultu nosci volebai."— M 
aupra. 
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'lK)iine. Both these latter dmsions were smal! in numbers ; 
and they were succeeded by a long, straggling train of 6000 
beasts of burden, which conveyed the baggage, and were 
without any further escort than such as could be afforded 
by the horseboys and camp-followers. This cavalcade was 
ordered to indme to some hills on the left of the march of 
the army. 

While the proweditori were deliberating upon their reply 
to the Lord of Argenton's proposition, a distant cannonade 
had begun between the camp and the French vanguard. 
A trumpet was despatched by the Venetians to demand a 
cessation of this firing till the parley should be concluded, 
and to make inquiry concerning a prisoner of rank who had 
been taken the day before. This messenger received in- 
structions to mark with particular accuracy the disposition 
of the march, and especially the post and armour of the 
king himself; in order that his person might be recog- 
nis^ in the mel6e. It is said that the over-anxiety of the 
spy betrayed his commission, and that the French, becoming 
aware of their inadvertency in admitting him too freely to 
the royal presence, endeavoured to atone for it by making 
the Preux adopt arms and colours as similar as circum- 
stances would permit to those borne by the king.* Not- 
withstanding these pacific appearances, the cannonade was 
speedily renewed, and Philippe de Gomines, perceiving the 
great danger to which he would be exposed by longer sepa- 
ration from his comrades, clapped spurs to his horse and 
overtook the main body ; this movement was seasonable, 
for before he reached his position three of his attendants 
were cut down by the enemy. 

The king, with his sword drawn, was giving the accolade 
to such as claimed knighthood, according to the usual cus- 
tom before an engagement,! when Philippe de Comines 

* De la VlfiM, in his Journal who is fbllowed by Gamier, Hi$t. di 
France, x. 484. It is little likely, however, that the harry of the impend* 
Ing bottle would permit theoe changes at the moment ; and Panlus Jovina 
and Brantome assnre ua that the Preur were so armed ftom the begin- 
ning : a caatom eafflciently ftmiliar to the Bngliah reader, who will r»> 
memMr the Lord of Btanbrd, Sir Walter Blnut, and the many others 
*' marching in the coats" of Henry IV. at Shrewsbury, and the "six 
Richmonds in the field" at Boeworth. 

' tM.de Sanaac, a gentleman well skilled in the usages of ehivalry, 
gave Brantome a sound reason for dubbing knights be^e, rather than 
4^er, battle ; both the diatingnished personage who bestowed and tha 
sqdnmt who received the honour might chance to be killed in the battle. 
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lejoined him. At the same moment a loud cry was heaid 
from the spot which the Lord of Argenton had just quitted ; 
and the bastard of Bourbon rode up to Charles, calling out» 
<* Forward, sire, forward ; this is no time to amuse you> 
self by dubbing knights ; the enemy is at hand ; let us 
charge them !" Contrary to expectation, the Marquis of 
Mantua had crossed the Taro behind the French, in order 
to attack their rear with the flower of his army, the men-at^ 
arms being intermixed with Stradiots. He marchedf with 
his force softly and well together, which, as Philippe de 
Comines remarks, with a true soldier's spirit when re- 
cording a brilliant manoeuvre even in an enemy, " was a 
marvellous pleasant sight to behold." A larffe body of 
Stradiots was directed at the same time to fall upon the 
bagffage, and yet another division to charge in flank as soon 
88 they should perceive Gonzaga himself engaged, and 
besides these the Count de Caiazzo passed the river in front 
and attacked the van. It seemed, therefore, as if the Frenchf 
pressed at the same moment from three quarters, and in 
each by superior numbers, must inevitably be destroyed ; and 
if the confederates had brought all their force into action 
instead of weakening it by unnecessary reserves, which the 
timid cautiousness of the proweditori retained in the camp» 
•uch probably would have been the issue of the day. 

The rear was already briskly engaged when Charles has- 
tened to its relief : " The King," says Philippe de Comines, 
'* went into the front of his battell, and placed himself before 
his standard, so that, the Bastard of Bourbon excepted, I 
Mwe none neerer the enimies then himselfe. Our enimies 
marched lustely" forward, in such sort, that within leme 
then a quarter of an hower after my arrivall, they were 
come within a hundred paces of the Kinff, who was eviU 
garded and as evil waited on as ever was Prince or Noble- 
man ; but mauger the Divil, he is well defended whom God 
defends." The shock of the men-at-arms was most £>r^ 
midable ; ** undoubtedly it is impossible for men to meete 
rouflhlier than we met ;" the lances of both parties shivered 
at the first encounter, and they fought bravely with their 
broken staves and battle-axes, while their horses, trained to 
«uch warfare, plied their teeth and hoofs against each oUier 
Aknoat as if animated by national hatred.* The king was 

* GuiceUurdini, Ub. U. vol. ti. p. 170. 
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tAnong the foremost, and the bastaid of Bouibon was takeil 
prisoner within twenty paces from his side. In the mean 
time, the Stradiots who accompanied this charge, and upon 
whose terrific scimitars great reliance was placed after the 
lances of the knights were broken, observing the baggage 
in confusion, and their comrades who had been directed to 
attack it enriching themselves by its plunder, broke from 
their ranks in hope of sharing the spoil. The consequence 
of this disobedience was fatal : the men-at-arms, suddenly 
deprived of their expected support, were panic-stricken and 
fled ; many of the bravest were slain on the spot, and the 
remainder were pursued at full speed to the banks of the 
Taro, now difficult of passage owing to the still increasing 
flood ; for the storm which commenced on the preceding 
night continued to rage during the battle, and the river, 
swollen by the rains, assumed its torrent form and inundated 
the valley. Such men-at-arms as had fallen wounded, or 
whose horses foiled them, were quickly despatched by the 
camp-followers, who thronged round with hatchets usually 
employed in wood-cutting ; but now with these rude weapons 
** they brake the visards of the knights' head-pieces, and then 
elave their heads, for otherwise they could hardly have been 
slaine, they were so surely armed ; so that there were ever 
three or fower about- one of them. Moreover, the long 
swords that our archers and servants had did that day areat 
execution." The cry in the pursuit was " Remember Guy* 
negate !" a warning against the allurement either of plunder 
or of prisoners ; ror Gdynegate was a battle fought in 
Picardy, under Ijouis XI., and lost in the very moment 
of victory by too great eagerness for pillage.* So well did 
the admonition operate upon those to whom it was addressed, 
that not a single prisoner was taken ; and so totally had 
their panic deprived the fugitives of any power of resistance, 
that but one Frenchman was slain in the pursuit. 

The attack in front, meanwhile, was weakly conducted, 
and almost immediately repulsed ; but the Marshal de Gfe, 

* Guynegate is well known to an English reader as tbe spot at which 
the flower of the French cavalry were routed by Henry vm. in 1510. 
On this Joumie dea Esperons, the Battle of the Spurs, the ChevaUsr 
Bayard sorrrendered himself to a gentleman whom he had already mads 
prisoner, and the qaesUon of ransom arising between them was dis- 
eMsed ty the emperor and the King of England. The adventiire is tol4 
in a very lively manner in the Bist. d« CAev. Bayordf 57. 

L3 
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ttwaro of the gwai numerical superiority of the enemy* y«t% 
ceiving their reserve strongly posted in their camp, and not 
knowing the brilliant success of his comrades, wisely fbxe-^ 
bore from an advance which might have proved hazardous* 
Still, although the day was won, the king, who remained 
on the spot at which his successful charge had overthrown 
the Marquis of Mantua, was exposed to great personal 
danger. At one time he was " marvellous weakely acconn 
panied," says Philippe de Comines, for bis sole attendant 
was a ffroom of his chamber, " a little fellow and evilly 
armed.** While thus deserted by his preux in the ardour of 
pursuit, a broken troop of Italian men-at-arms, in their flight 
across the plain, perceived his destitution, and rode up to 
attack him. By his practised skill in horsemanship and th« 
strength and docility of black Savoy, who ** continued re- 
moving to and fro," he defended hunself valiantly till t]» 
xetuni of some of his attendants rescued him from this great 
peril, and placed him in security vrith his vanguard.* 

The fight 'itself occupied not more than a quarter of an 
hour, the pursuit about thrice as long, yet so bloody had 
been the defeat, that of the allies there fell 3500 men, seve* 
ral of the first quality ; and among them Rodolfo, an uncle 
of the Marquis of Mantua. The French loss did not amount 
to 200, nor did it include any personage of distinction ; and 
not above ten of the slain on both sides were struck by 
artillery, the remainder being killed hand to hand in close 
combat. A council of war was held on the field of battle* 
in which Trivulzio and other Italkn captains boldly urged 
the king to follow up his success by an attack upon the 
camp. JBut Charles was more calculated to win than to 
improve a victory ; the proposal was considered too daring, 
and the conquerors repaired to such quarters as they could 
find within a mile from the scene of action. " The king hioH 
selfe," writes Philippe de Comines, " lay in a farme-house 
being an old beggerly thing : notwithstanding the bamee 

* Andre de la Vigne, who was secretary to Anne of Bretagne, arid who 
wrote his Journal at the express command of Charles VIIL, has raa- 
sacked all history and romance for parallels to the king's heroism.-^ 
** A proprement parler il merita cedit jour d'estre apelld vray fits de JMaie. 
Sttccesseur de Cesar, compagnon de Pomp6e« hardy •;nmme HectOTt 
preux comme Alexandre, semblable a Charlemagne, courageux eomme 
Hannibal, verteux oomme Augaste, heureux comms OctavSin. <tfWTato» 
reu comms Olivier, et 4tUb«j4 comme Rolud. 
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■iwitt it wwn full of come tmthressed, which I wamnt y<m 
ma army quicfcly found. Certaine other old houaes men 
Ihera alao, which stood ua hut in small stead : euerie man 
lodfled himaelfe «8 commodiously as he could ; fi>f we bad 
BO bdgings made. As touching myselfe I lay vpon the hare 
ground under a vine, in a verie straight* roome* having 
nodiing under me, no, not my doke : for the king had bor- 
lowed mine in the morning, and my carriage was hi oQ^ 
and it was too late to seeke it. He that had meat ate ,it» 
hot fcw there were that had any, unless it were a morsell 
of biead, snatched out of some of their seruants bosoms : 
I waited upon the king to his chamber, where he found 
eartaine that were hurt, namely the Seneschall of Lyons 
and others, whom he caused to be dressed. Himselfe waa 
merrie and made good cheere, and each man thought hioh 
aelfe happie that he was so well escaped : neither were wa 
puffed up with pride and vainglorie, as before the bat(ell» 
Mcause we sawe our enemies encamped so neere us. The 
same night all the Almaines kept the watch, and the King 
gaue them three hundred crownes ; whereupon they kept 
uie watch verie diligently and strake up their drums 
brauely." Charles, indeed, was liberal in his recompenses ; 
the Chevalier Bayard, who was making his first campaigOt 
had two horses killed under him on this day, and captured 
a standard in the pursuit ; be laid this trophy at the feet 
•f the king, who presented him with 500 crowns in return.'* 
It should not be omitted, that during the whole of th« 
above trying and arduous events, Philippe de Comines ap* 
pears to have been animated by an undoubted assurance 
of ulthnate success. His confidence was founded on a pre* 
diction, to which he frequently alludes, by Savonarola ; a 
bold, fiictious, and enthusiastic Dominican, who maintained 
the paramount influence which he had acquired in Florence* 
by his preaching, his prophecies, and his austerities ; till, 
about three years after the battle of Fomovo, he was ad- 
judged to the stake by the vengeance of Alexander YI.» 
whose crimes he had too fearlessly denounced. This 
** Friar Jacobin, called Friar Hieronmae," was visited by 
Philippe de Comines because he had preached in behalf of 
Chanea YIII., and had nffiimed that ha was sent by God 

• AM. tfu CJbcv. Bttysr^dk. 11. 
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to chastise the tyrants of Italy. « I asked him whether tfa« 
King should passe ont of Itdy without danger -of his pen* 
son, seeing the great preparation the Venetians made against 
him, whereof he discoursed perfectlier than myselfe that 
came from thence. He answered me that the King should 
have some trouble upon the way, but that the honour 
thereof should be his, though he were accompanied but with 
a hundred men ; and that Uod, who had guided him at his 
comming, would also protect him at his return. — ^Thus much 
I have written, to the end it may yet more manifestly ap- 
peere that this voyage was indeed a meere miracle of God." 
Seldom has the intervention of a miracle and a special 
Providence been asserted for a more unworthy purpose I and 
yet, notwithstanding the convenient vagueness and an^ 
biguity of language which Savonarola employed in his pr^ 
dictions (and these were many) relative to Charles VIII^ 
there remain enough contradictions in them to enable us to 
determine that it was but a lying spirit by which ih» 
|»rophet was inspired. 

The shame of this great defeat has very deeply impiessed 
many of the Italian historians. Paulus Jovius, who sums 
up his narrative in words borrowed from those of Livy when 
recounting the disaster of Canns, terms it the extinction 
of Cisalpine military glory, an ignominious rout which made 
Italy contemptible to foreigners, and was the beginning of 
her countless future miseries. The copduct of the allies 
presents indeed a singular display of want of skill and 
irresolution ; and by a strange fatality they neglected each 
of the many opportunities of success which the rashness 
of the French king presented. They might have destroyed 
him among the Apennines ; they might have overpowered 
his advanced guard during its long detachment from the 
main body ; they might have attacked him with advantage 
during hiis passage of the Taro ; or, after all these omis- 
sions, they might have secured victoiy by dint of numbersy 
if they had at once brought up their entire force. Yet so 
deficient were they in unity of counsel, or of design, that 
they appear to have believed at first that the mere rumour 
of their preparations would be sufficient to arrest the mardi 
of their enemy ; and when the French presented them* 
selves upon the heights above Fomovo, the vrowediiori^ 
alarmed at this ipost unexpected daring, anxioudy urged 
their allies to grant an undisputed passage. Sofiurdid 
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tlMy pnm tbeir opposition to the indignant vemontlranees 
of the Spanish ambassador, whose master ran no hazard 
from defeat) and of the gallant Mantuan who felt assured 
of victory ; so unmoved were they by any sense of the dis- 
honour which must accrue if they permitted a handful of 
toil-worn and needy adventurers to escape after braving 
their fresh, numerous, and well-appomted host, that they 
despatched messengers to ascertain the will of the signory 
lespeetinff' ulterior proceedings ; and, but for the presump- 
tion of Charles, which did not allow time for reply, it may 
be doubted whether the battle would ever have been fought. 
In the engagement itself, all that valour could effect was 
assuredly performed by Gonzaga ; but his dispositions do 
not evince much acquaintance with tactics. His defeat was 
in great measure attributed to the breach of discipline by 
the Stradiots, to the sudden rise of the Taro, which occa- 
sioned diaoider in Ids ranks as he crossed it, and to the un- 
seasonable fall, in the very onset, of his uncle Rodolfo, who 
was to have given a signal for the advance of a powerful 
TCserve. That reserve, however, so soon as it perceived the 
first check, ought to have pressed forward without await- 
ing Olden ; and it is not possible to deny the justice of the 
naive comment of the Lord of Arffenton, upon «* Maister 
Anthonie, of Urbin," who commanded it, that the death of 
Kodolfo << served him for a good excuse, and to say the truth 
I think he saw ynough to stay him from marching." 

We ahatl not eontinue to follow the retreat of the French, 
which, although effected with safety, was affirmed by the 
signory to be no other than a disastrous flight. The plunder 
obtained by the Stradiots was purchased and transmitted to 
Venice ; it consisted of the king's horses, tents, plate, and 
equipage, many costly articles removed from the NeM>olitan 
treasury, and, above ail, the ancient crown jewels of France, 
which always accompanied the monarch, tmd were found on 
the person of one of his grooms of the chamber.* Fortified 
by the evidence of those rich prizes, to the intentional 

f' Mr. Boscoe, wbo, in his aecoont of tbis battle (Leo X. eh. iv. vol. i. 
a. 153, 8vo.), has, we think, represented its isaae as more (hvourable to 
&• oenfUerates than any contemporary authoriries warrant— wi|b the 
tteSRtioa of some aiiolatory poems,— mentions in a note tome very r»- 
■laikabto partieolars conoerning part of this booty, flrom wbicli lUtis 
«i^ IsnOsstsd «B the good tv^ of ^ ^^^ kiof . 
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abandonment of which it is probable that the French "were 
greatly indebted for their triumph, the Venetians, without 
hesitation, asserted that the day was their own ; and issued 
ordinances for the celebration of the victory with great 
public rejoicing, not only in the capital itself, but through- 
out all their dominions. So also, in after-years, applying 
the customary privilege of an epitaph to the support of this 
fraud, they inscribed upon a tomb in the church d^ Frari^ 
in which was interred one of the proweditori of this cam- 
paign,," Here lies Melchior Trivisano, who fought prosper- 
ously against Charles, King of France, at the battle of the 
Tare."* 

*' The rapid loss of his Neapolitan conquests which suc- 
ceeded the return of Charles VlII. to France, and the waste 
of life and treasure which occurred in this idle, unjust, and 
vainglorious expedition, fully verified a favourite axiom of 
his father, " That he who went to seek victory in 
i'aqq Italy took much trouble to buy a long repentance very 
* dearly.^t His death relieved Venice from the in- 
quietude excited by his unrestrained ambition ; and it is to 
the credit of the Council of Ten, when we bear in mind the 
flagitious maxims of their ordinary policy, that they rejected 
an offer for his assassination by a person of distinction in 
Friuli ; who engaged that one of his domestics, an Alba- 
nian, should either kill him with his own hand, or employ 
a relation, the king's chief groom of the chamber, to take 
him off by poison4 A similar abstinence at the close of 

* Goicciardini, lib. ii. p. 58. The policy of the battle of Taro is con- 
sidered and condemned by Pamtain his Dueorsi Politieiy ii. p. 4, 

t Gamier, Hist, de France^ z. p. 404. Ariosto has finely expanded 
this sentiment :•— 

quasi tutti 
Gli altri, che poi di FranciasceCtro avranno, 
O di ferro gU eserciti distrutti, 
O di fame, o di peste ai vedranno ; 
£ che breve allegrezze e lunglii lutti, 
Poco guadagno ra inflnito danno 
Riporteran d' Italia ; che non lice 
Che '1 Oiglio in quel teireno abbiaradieei— xxxiii. 10. 

t The reply of the Ten on this occraion Was not muoh in unison with 
the spirit of the statutes of the Inquisition of State : — Che la republics 
non hayeva per 1' adietro giamai tal modi user contro alcuno, ancor che 
-capital nimico, tutto che piii volte ne havease havnto il oommudo e V 
oocasione, e p«rd che n6 anco hora lo voleva permettsrs, havcudo noslvii 
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iht. campai^ which we have just related, vrhen the signoiy 
were irritated by a perfidious act of Lodovico Sforza, is 
much praised by the native historians. When that crafty 
prince, dissatisfied with the conduct of Venice during a 
negotiation for peace with France, threatened to obstruct 
the return of her army to the Laguncy Bernardo Contarini, 
who commanded the Stradiots, bluntly assured the prov' 
vedUori that he knew a certain way of opening a free pas- 
sage. " To-day," he said, ** you meet the duke and his 
chief officers in council ; the doors will be closed, and the 
debates will commence ; when I, stepping up as if to speak 
to him, will run him through the body. There is not one of 
his attendants who will dare to draw his sword, for they aro 
all more cowardly than women." The herculean strength, 
the determined bravery, and the cool self-possession of this 
rough chief of brigands, sufficiently avouched that he pos- 
sessed the means of fulfilling his oSer, and the proweditori 
extolled his daring to the skies. Venetian honour would 
have stood more clear if they had not thought it necessary 
to submit this iniquitous proposition to the decision of the 
Ten, who were asked by a despatch in cipher whether, in 
case of necessity^ they would permit its adoption. The 
council answered that such a step appeared contrary to the 
dignity of the republic* 

It was not long, however, before Venice saw her revenge 
fully gratified upon the usurper of Milan. The Duke of 
Orleans, upon ascending the throne of France as Louis 
XII., urged with more than former vigour his pretensions to 
that duchy ; and secured the co-operation of Venice by 
agreeing to cede to her a portion of the spoil. One 
by one of the allies of Sforza abandoned him, and 1/99* 
remained inactive spectators of his approaching fall ; 
and as the French advanced from the Alps, and the Vene- 
tians on his eastern frontier, the deserted prince hurried 
from his capital, and sought refuge at Inspruck under the 

Erotection of the Emperor Maximilian. Before his flight, 
e addressed some Venetians in words not a little demon- 
strative of sagacious political foresight. <<You have 
brought,'* he s^, <* the King of France to dine with mey 
but rest assured it is with you that he will sup." From his 

Bignor Iddio davanti gii oechi malto piA che le potenze degli buomini.— ' 
iMiari, 1st. Venet^ 1. ix. But this was an esoteric doctrine. 
* Bsmbo. ii. ad/in 



OMttian Mtreat, he employMl his large remainfaig treMnm 
in hiring a considerable body of Swiss, a people who had 
recently commenced their lucrative trade as the general 
mercenaries of Europe ; and rapidly marching with these 
troops upon Milan, he compelled the French garrison to 
Mtire. Among the few events which distinguished this 
short reoconpation of his capital was the capture of the 
Chevalier Bayard ; who, although at that time still in early 
youth, had already begun to justify his title to the pre-emi- 
nence in valour and in virtue which has rendered his name 
a proverb. Too hastily pursuing some skirmishers whom ' 
he had roated, the brave knight galloped after the funtives 
through the very gates of Milan, without observing that all 
his comrades had dropped behind. Sforza, hearing of the 
adventure, requested to see the prisoner, received hmi with 
marked courtesy, expressed surprise at his youth and gal- 
lantry, and terminated the interview by restoring his horse 
and arms, and dismissing him without ransom. Bayard in 
return offend thanks in true cluvalric spirit, vowing that, in 
so far as due regard to his own honour and loyalty to his 
sovereign would permit, there was no service which he 
would not readily undertake for a prince so gracious. Then 
leaping into his saddle without touching the stirrup, he ran a 
short course, shivered his lance against the ground, and 
performed some expert feats of horsemanship which drew 
from Sfbna*s lips an involuntary avowal, that if the King 
<^ France possessed many such knights as the one before 
ham, his own chances of success were indeed most diminu- 
tive.* 

The Swiss whom the Duke of Milan led to oppose the 
French were little to be trusted ; they sold themselves to 
the enemy, broke out into open mutiny, demanded arrears 
of pay, and refiised to act against the ranks of Louis, which 
were filled with their own countrymen. Remonstrance 
was vain ; and when they persisted in disbanding, the sole 
favour which Sforza could procure was permission to ac- 
company them in the retreat which had been granted 
through the French lines. A few of his officers, who 
gfeatly dreaded hard usage from the foe, assumed the Swiss 
uniform ; but Sforza himself^ whose well-known features 
could scarce^ fail to betray him under a disguise so stighty 

* HIat. dn Cbsv. Baysrd. IS. 
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mt|»iNMl Imr head in a monk's eofwl, moanted a sonry hmw^ 
and presented himself as their confessor. The treacherons 
Swiss revealed the secret ; and as the unsuspecting Yictima 
passed through the French camp, they were examined* 
recognised, and arrested. Cardinal Ascanio Sfonca, a 
brother of Lodovico, relying upon the protection of a pri- 
vate friend, was betrayed about the same time to the Vene- 
tians by an equally base violation of faith. But that dis- 
tinguished prisoner, together with many others whom they 
had captured, was haughtily demanded by the French king ; 
who reclaimed at the same time the sword and tent of 
Charles YIII. exhibited at Venice as proud trophies of the 
▼ietory at Fomovo. These demands were conceded, and 
the cardinal, and other branches of the Sfona family, were 
distributed in captivity through various parts of France. 
Lodovico himself was convey^ to Lyons, exposed at mid* 
day in that city to the rude gaze and contumely of an un- 
pitying rabble, sternly deniM audience by his oonqueraTy 
and finally thrown into the tower of Loches on the banks 
of the Inc&e ; a fortress of evil fame as one of the gloomiest 
dungeons which the tyranny of Louis XI. had stod[ed with 
iron cages ; and in which the unthroned duke was con- 
demned to linger during a miserable existence of thirteen 
years of rigorous confinement. Loches, says Duchesne,* 
stands on the summit of a lofly and inaccessible rock, its 
fosses are precipices, and it has but a single and moat 
difficult approach. When Dubos wrote his Hist, de la 
Idgue de CanUnrai, in the beginning of the eighteenth cen* 
tniy, there were still visible, on the walls of Sforza's ceil 
some political maxims which he had engraven on tiMm 
during the tedious hours of captivity. To the attendant 
who had devoted himself to his service in prison he was in 
the habit of declaring, that of the men who were largely 
indebted to him for favours, all had abandoned him in fan 
need, save one— the sultan Bajazet.t The exact date of 
Sforza's death is uncertain ; some writers have affirmed that 
in 1612, Louis XII., driven out of Italy, and thinking to 
embroil the Milanese by the presence of their former duke, 
restored him to fiberty. This unexpected blessing proved 

* AmiqaitMt dss "VOles de Frsnet, L M. 
t PnUm Jsvtat, in vU, i-e., muaL vtr. 
Vol. II—M 
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a ealamityi and Sforza, overpowered by joy, breathed hm 
last in the state chambers of the castle a few days after he 
had been transferred to them from its dungeon.* His re« 
mains were interred in the magnificent abbey within its walls. 
A far more agreeable employment than that of detailing 
the chances of a new Turkish war may be found in a brief 
review of the powerful resources, the increasing opulence, 
the extensive commerce, and the enlarged dominions of 
Venice at the close of the fifteenth century, which we now 
approach ; a point of time which, perhaps, may be considered 
the epoch of her loftiest elevation. The discoveries of Vasco 
di Gama and of Columbus had begun, indeed, to awaken 
her jealousy, but had not as yet invaded her almost exclu- 
sive monopoly of trade ; and in her long range of maritime 
stations from the Po to the eastern boundary of the Medi* 
terranean and the mouth of the Don, she continued to 
gather and to disperse the merchandise of the entire known 
world. At home, her silk manufisictures, long cultivated in 
the colonies, and. introduced to the LcLgune from Constan- 
tinople on a much greater scale, towards the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, while interdicted to all but her 
magistrates for domestic use, supplied the remainder of 
Christendom with its most costly and most delicate attire. 
Spain and England contributed their richest fleeces to the 
fabric of her unrivalled cloths ; and for linen the flaix of 
Lombardy afforded inexhaustible materials. 100,000 ducats 
were annually produced by a single commodity, at first 
sight of apparently trifling value, gilt leather. Liquors, 
confectionary, and waxen tapers, of which last article the 
consumption in ecclesiastical services at Rome was of 
very considerable extent, swelled the exports of the Adriatic 
mart. In her laboratories were distilled and sublimated the 
choicest chymical preparations required either by medicine 
or the arts. The glass-houses of Murano, which, like her 
silk-looms, Venice had borrowed from the East, furnished 
some of their most coveted luxuries to both the civilized 
and the savage world ; decorated the gorgeous palaces of 
Europe with mirrors, and the person of the naked African 
with beads. And to omit numerous other minor sources 
from which was derived an influx of wealth and reputation, 

* Duboa, Hut. dt la Idgue de Camhrai, iv., on the antlunrity of Lu 
GinicAogies Historiquea, but Uie story is.diaeredited by Dam. Bee a 
note at the oommenoement of bis zzirtb book. 
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Venice claimed the gloiy of adopting at an early date, and 
advancing with a rapid hand, that invention which, above 
every others has most beneficially affected the pennanent 
welfare of mankind. Not more than fifteen years, perhaps 
even sooner, after the discovery of printing, John de Spira 
transported it from Germany to Venice ; and l^annto notices 
a patent granted to him for the exclusive publication, daring 
five years, of the Epistles of Cicero and Pliny.* Nicolas 
Jansen, and others of much eminence, succeeded hun ; but 
the triumph of the art was consummated when Aldus Manu- 
tius, a native of Bassiano, in the ecclesiastical states, es- 
tablished himself in the republic in 1488. The zeal of that 
illustrious scholar first opened at large the hitherto partially 
revealed stores of Greek literature. He invented the Italic, 
or cursive letter, in imitation, as is said, of the handwrit- 
ing of Petrarch ; he collected around him the most distin- 
guished learned men of his time, and in the Neacademia 
winch he instituted, among other celebrated names were 
counted those of Bembo, Navagero, Sabeilico, Sanuto, For- 
tiguerra, Alexander Alberto Pio,t Prince of Carpi, and, 
above all, of Erasmus. That brilliant company discussed 
in their weekly meetings the authority and the various 
readings of MSS., decided what works most deserved to be 
published, assisted in their collation and transcription, and 
even corrected the sheets as they passed through the press. 
To the zeal of the elder Aldus, of his son, and of his son's 
son, for the honourable labours of this family were con- 
tinued during three successive generations, literature is 
indebted, not only for some of the choicest specimens of 
typography which still adorn our libraries, but for the very 
existence of numerous works, which, unless for their skill anid 
assiduity, would most probably have been lost to us for ever.4: 
Such were some of the many springs from which riches 
were derived by the descendants of the fishermen of Rialto. 

• Ap. Mnntori, xxii. 1189. 

t Toe education of that young nobleman had been consigned to Aldus, 
although be was not much older than his pupil ; and the prince, from 
strong attachment, nermitted his instructer to adopt the Ihmily name of 
the house of Carpi, rio ; a very honourable privilege. 

X The xixth book of Daru's History contains a masterly t^nd most 
elaborate review of the statistics of Venice at the close of the flfleentb 
century, upon which we have chiefly relied for our above brief 8um> 
mary. The biography of the Aldi is nowhere better given than In tUs 
seecAd voloflie <^RienoBard's ^rmoie* 4^ r/mjirimme des .iSMe«^ 
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TMr tomftoiy, daring the I^mm of a thtemnd y«8nf» had 
•tietched itself from the coasts of the Lagune aiid the nar- 
low ancient Dogado over some of the fairest provinces of 
Northern Italy ; and Venice swayed on the adjoining Terra 
Firma the principality of Ravenna, Trevisano and its de- 

endencies, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Crema, Brescia, and 
irgamo. Friali connected her with Istria ; Zara, Spoleto, 
and the Dalmatic islands with Alblmia ; Zante and Corfii 
continued the chain to Greece and the Morea, and nu- 
merous islands in the Archipelago supplied the lemainiiig 
links with Candia and Cyprus. 

To become allied to or to depress a state thus opulent and 
powerful were important objects to other governments; 
and Venice accordingly was either courted or menaced, as 
■he appeared likely to assist or to control the several pro- 
jects of ambition which influenced her neighbours. Equally, 
mistrusting Louis XII. of France and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, — iMth of whom indeed, although on terms of avowed 
friendship with her republic, had not long since contem- 
plated its dismemberment, and signed a treaty at Blois 
to that effect,-— she found it most politic to adhere to the 
former in a dispute which arose between them on the disso- 
lution of that ne&rious compact. For a few months, 
1608 ^^icfore, she was involved in hostilities with the 
emperor; during which, after a complete victory 
gained at Cadauro by Bartolomeo d'Alviano, when, if we 
believe Navagero, not a single imperialist escaped to notify 
the disaster,* the fortune of war threw into the hands of the 
conquerors Trieste and some other important ports of the 
Adruitic. Maximilian, whose prodigality justly entailed 
upon him the title of ** The Penniless,"! unable to procure 
supplies for the continuance of this unsuccessful struggle, 
proposed a truce ; but Venice, with strict fidelity to her en- 
ffagonents, refused in the first instance to treat separately 
from her ally. The French king extended this principle of 
comprehension beyond its legitimate bounds, and by obsti- 
nately stipulatin^r, that a minor power, the Duke of Gueldres, 
with whom Venice had neither connexion nor community 
of interests, should be included, broke off the negotiation. 

* Ne nonolo quideon rslieto, c«si sam. 

t MaasimiUsno Pocbidaoarki. Car U cstoit asses liberal, et n^ntalt 
faialbla troaver na nBeiltoar prince, am eust eu de qvoy dooner,— la the 
alar elHiteCar gtvan of thla aavaiw in the Hut. tfe OA. ITayanl, a^ 9k 
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Under these ciicnmstances the signory felt at liberty to conmlt 
the advantage of theii cauntr;, and the; concluded a tmce 
with the emperoi for three jeaia, — h hollow lepow which 
prepaied for them a moit fatal war. The eeedi of freib 
diiMnsioii* were to be found in the pride of Maiimiljaa ha- 
tnilialed b; defeat, and in the anger of Louia uoTeaaonablj 
kindled b; that which he termed deaenion ; and the task of 
reconciling these princes for the purpose of hostile union 
against a govenunent which each regarded with equal di>- 
l£e and jealoas; required therefore but a small portion of - 
slateBmanBhip. The restless spirit of intrigue which ani- 
mated Julius IL, the most ambitious pontin who ever dis- 
qnieted Christendom, was a fitting instrument to combine 
■ninst the devoted repabUc the first general confederscy 
irtiich t&e leading powen of Europe fanned on ground 
wholly political, and which is known in history h Tbi 
LsAana of CtiiBRAi. 
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The loven of minute history may have the gratification of 
tracing the events which now open upon us, in a great degree, 
to petty causes and personal feelings. That such were the 
immediate sources from which the great confederacy against 
Venice arose is little to he doubted ; but the universal jea- 
lousy which her wealth, her prudence, and her prosperity 
excited, the mortification with which France, Spain, and 
Germany beheld themselves rivalled, and in many points 
exeelled, by a power whose dominions did not equal a tenth 
part of any one of their kingdoms, were deeply rooted and 
of long standing. The biographer of the Chevalier Bayard 
has indeed approached very near the truth when he informs 
us, in his characteristic manner, that nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the alliance of those crowns was formed '* to 
ruin the sisnory of Venice, which in great pomp and with 
Uttle regard to God lived gloriously and gorgeously, making 
■naU account of the other princes of Christendom ; where- 
ine, perhaps, our lord was angzy with them, as pldi^X op* 
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peaied."* The pope regarded with an evil eye ihe acqui- 
sitioiM of Venice in Komagna, some made long since, others 
more recently on the overthrow of Cesare Borgia ; and the 
anger of that turbulent old man burst all restraint, when he 
learned that the senate, acting upon their accustomed policy 
of withstanding all interference in matters ecclesiastical, 
had refused to admit his collation of one of his nephews, 
whom he wished to succeed another just deceased, in the 
vacant see of Vicenza ; and had nominated a bishop, as bis 
title ran, ** By the grace of the most excellent Council of 
Pre^a<{t."t Forgetting that he owed hk elevation to the 
pontificate mainly to the influence of the republic in the 
conclave, the impetuous priest lost not a moment in pro- 
posing to the court of France a league for the conquest of 
all the Venetian dominions ; and the Cardinal d'Amboise, 
who swayed the councils of Louis XIL, well remembering, 
on the otber hand, that his hopes of the triple crown hwk 
been frustrated by the very agency for which his successful 
competitor-now manifested himself ungrateful, eagerly stim- 
ulated his master to compliance. A motive equally per- 
sonal affected the determination of Maximilian. Not only 
had his arms been recently and signally discomfited by the 
haughty republicans, but they had revived and protracted 
his disflrace by the triumphal reception of their victorious 
Gener^ d'Alviano ; and by continuing to exhibit the dress, 
habits, manners, and language of the Germans and their 
emperor as objects of popular ridicule, in ludicrous specta- 
cles, stage bufTooneries, and satirical caricatures.! ' One 
other occurrence tended to heighten the indignation thus 
imprudently generated. But a few days after his signature 
of the late truce, Maximilian proposed to the signoxy an 
alliance for the expulsion of the French from Italy, and the 
division of their Cisalpine territories. That offer was not 
only declined, but was also revealed to Louis ; and the dis- 
closure, without creating a new firiend, exasperated the 
virulence of a former enemy. 

To these three high contracting parties was added, so far 
M his habitually cautious and tardy policy would allow, 

♦ Ch. xxviU. 

f OviocisrdiDi, lib. viii^-vol. U. p. 17a 

tManngm de tsois HtUao, op. Amdot ds la HoQsnys, p.8QA. 
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Feidmaad of Amgon, allnred by the promised restitutioii of 
the maritime cities of Naples. But when the Cardinal 
d'Amboise, as plenipotentiary of France, and Margaret of 
Austria, the widowed Dachess of Savoy, a woman of mas^ 
culine temper and attainments, as representative of her 
father the emperor, met at Cambrai, neither the papal nun- 
cio nor the envoy of Spain had received full powers. Un- 
deterred by this obstacle, which might have retarded less 
prompt diplomatists, the princess and the cardinal, neither 
of woom appears to have required assessors, negotiated 
with extraordinary rapidity ; and, as may be surmised from 
a letter written by the former, not without considerable 
occasional vivacity of discussion. ** The cardinal and I," 
■ays this high-spirited lady, ** have been very nearly pulting 
each other's hair !" But the consent of the other powers 
having been assumed, they speedily reconciled any differ- 
ences between themselves. 

The ostensible pretext for this congress was an adjust* 
ment of the affiiirs of Gueldres ; to which avowed object 
countenance was given by the employment of Margaret, 
who administered the government of Flanders; and* a, 
second and far greater desi^ was rumoured to be the form- 
ation of a confederacy agamst the Turks. Infinite pains 
were taken to veil the real proceedings from the penetra- 
tion of the Venetian ambassador; the King of France 
was lavish in his professions of continued amity, and did 
not hesitate to pledge the faith of a prince in confirmation 
of his pacific intentions. Suspicion was first excited in 
the breast of the secretary of the council resident at Milan, 
to whom it was reported that a native of Carmagnuola had 
been heard to express vehement delight at the prospect of 
soon seeing the murder of his great townsman revenged 
upon its perpetrators. The sagacity of the minister dis- 
covered the clew which unravelled the mystery of this boast ; 
_^ and he ^uramed his government accordingly. He 
^gQg * was correct in his surmise ; for the treaty was already 
signed, by which, according to its general outline, 
the pope was to wrest from their present lords Riminii 
Faenza, and Ravenna ; the emperor to enrich himself by 
Trevisq, Istria, Friuli, Padua, Verona, and Vicenza; the 
King of France to obtain Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, and 
Cremona ;« and the King of Aiagon and Naples to secM 
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npoB the five great ports which y«nice held in pledge, with- 
out repaying the 200,000 crowns for which they bad been 
mortgaged. The preamble to this act of spoliation re- 
proached the Venetians for the obstacle which they had 
raised against a crusade, by retaining certain dominions of 
the holy see ; and declared the motives of the allies to be no 
other than to procure restitution of these usurped territo- 
ries for the glory and the deliverance of Christendom. 

But no sooner had Louis made powerful demonstrations 
of his earnestness in the cause, by rapidly assem- 
blinff troops even in the depth of winter, and sedu- -iIa^ 
lously preparing for a passage of the Alps in the 
ensuing spring, than the pope repented the issue of his rash 
impatience. He trembled at a fresh irruption of Tramon- 
tanes, who would again ravage and overrun Italy ; and he 
sought to avert, or at least to mitigate, the danger which 
he had too hastily provoked. Finding that some indirect 
suggestions were misunderstood or neglected by the Ve- 
netian ambassador, he took an opportunity of obtaininff m 
private conversation by seating him in his own barge durmg 
a water party ; and be then openly revealed the existence 
and the terms of the league ; adding, that if the towns 
which he claimed were restored, he would not oaoly forbear 
to ratify, but he would endeavour to dissolve it. The sen- 
ate received this unwelcome and unexpected communicatioa 
with surprise, but with dignity ; they had been deceived 
and lulled into security, but they now encountered the peril 
when fully displayed with a fortitude which their enemies 
stigmatized as rash and impolitic arrogance ; but which a 
less prejudiced judgment will attribute to a natural desire 
of self-preservation, a love of freedom, a consciousness of 
strength, and a belief in the righteousness of their cause. 
A brief refusal was eouveyed to Julius ; some fruitless at- 
tempt at negotiation was made with the emperor ; an una- 
vailing application was addressed to the Turkish sultan ; 
and Henry VIII., who but a few months before had as- 
cended the throne of England, and who already had been 
solicited by the opposite party,* was urged, but without ef- 
fect, to make a descent upon France during the absence of 
her chief warriors.f Meantime Louis despatched a herald 



I tiie Treaty or Gumbral, t^nid Lonig. Codex Diplom. Ital. i. 134. 
t ttiusiiiiiani (xi. p. S81) affirms that Henry acceded to the ieague, and 
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with a formal declaration of war ; the pope launched the 
idle thunders of a bull ; and in order to disembarrass Max- 
imilian from any imputation of perjury in his causeless 
breach of a treaty to which his signature was yet scarcely 
dry, Julius called upon him by name, 'as defender of the 
rights of the church, to enter the Venetian territories in 
arms within forty days. So flimsy is the sophistry by 
which a great crime can be veiled from the eyes even of its 
perpetrator, if its commission be advantageous to his in- 
terests ! 

Evil omens, as they were afterward considered, however 
disregarded at the time, were not wanting as harbingers of 
this war. Fires ravaged the small islands of the Laguney 
and Candia trembled with an earthquake ; the citadel of 
Brescia was damaged by lightning; a gsdiey conveying 
treasure to Ravenna foundered at sea ; the public renstry 
in Venice fell to the ground, destroying numerous arcnives 
of the republic beneath its ruins ;- and an explosion of gun- 
powder blew up a great portion of the arsenal, and burned 
twelve galleys to the water^s edge, enveloping the great 
council chamber in volumes of smoke, terrifying^ the assem- 
bled senators from their deliberations by its hideous noise, 
and scattering showers of ashes through the remotest quar^ 
ten of the city. - Lest these natural portents, which are 
avouched by grave historians, should fail to arouse men's 
vigilance and fears, a miracle was added, which, it must be 
eonfessed, however, rests on no other authority than that 
of a jpoet. Valeriano, when addressing a long copy of Latin 
elegiacs to his preceptor Sabellico, mforms him that an 
image of the Virgin in the church at Lido covered the Bean- 
Uno with her veil, and thrice uttered the fear-awakening 
woids, «« Terra fteag P'* 

Undismayed by these prodigies, the republic marshalled 
her forces, amounting to 30,000 foot and neariy 18,000 
horse, all well equipped and plentifully appointed. The 
greater part of this army was assembled on the Oglio (a 

lie is Ibllowed io this statement by Hume. Dam oontradieta them. The 
Ihiks of Savoy, the Dalce of Ferram, and the Marqais of Mantna oer* 
lalnly Joined the alliance, and the last two were personally distf ngalslied 
In the course of the war. 

* Jo. Pierii Valeriani De Portent is anteaquam totns terranun ortiis te 
Venetos consptraret, printed by Roseoe, Leo X. App. Ux, 
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iecondaiy line of defence on the Mflanese frontier, the Adda 
being the first) at the wish of the signory, and with the 
approval of their general in chief the Count di Petigliano. 
D'AWiano, his second in command, a soldier of more entei^ 
prising spirit, urged holder measures, but was overruled ; 
he wished to act upon the offensive in the outset, and to pen* 
etrate the Milanese before it was occupied by the invaders. 
The victories of that brave commander, in the late short 
German war, warranted more confidence than he appears 
to have inspired. His valour had raised him from the ranks, 
yet he ojSered the singular spectacle of a general who, 
amid the tumult of a camp, found leisure for ue repose of 
literature ; and in the campaign which wo are now describ- 
ing he was attended by three Venetians eminently distin- 
fuished by their genius and their cultivation of the muses, 
Tavagiero, Fracastoro, and Giovanni Cotta ; all members 
of an academy which D'Alviano himself had established on 
his domain at rordenone. The French, meantime, in num* 
ber 12,000 horse and 20,000 foot, of which last more than 
a fourth consisted of Swiss, advancing by rapid marches, 
crossed the Adda at the bridge of Cassano, about five miles 
from the Venetian camp, without opposition, and to the 
astonishment of the veteran Trivulzio ; who, well acquainted 
with the country, and perceiving the great advantaoe thus 
gained, assured Louis that in passing that river he nad al« 
Teady obtained a victory. Durins four successive days, 
the invaders presented themselves m front of the Venetian 
camp, the strength of which forbade attack, in the hope of 
pirovoking battle. But Petigliano, obstinately resolved on 
the defensive, remained motionless, although a village within 
gunshot was sacked before his eyes ; and awaiting the sure 
operation of delay upon an enemy having to seek supplies 
in a hostile country, he persisted in restraining the more 
fieiy spirit of his colleague. 

This inactivity disconcerted Louis ; who, with greater 
ardour than policy, anxiously wished to brinff the' Venetians 
to a trial of strength, before the arrival of his allies might 
deprive him of any portion of pflory. His sole hope of 
forcing an action now remained in the possibility of intep> 
cepting his enemy's communication with their magazines at 
Crema and Cremona ; and for that purpose the occupation 
of the little towns of Valla and Pandmo appeared necet- 
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my in the first inftance. Two roads approaciied tliois 
posts, one S4;toss a marshy plain, circuitous, but easy ; the 
other maoh shorter, but along difficult beiffhts. The French 
^ ,. made choice ofthe former, and the Venetian generals, 
*^ ' perceiving their movement, and divining its objeety 
vesolved to anticipate them by taking the shorter line. Pe- 
tigtiano led the van, and bad already approached Yaila» 
when he received notice from D'Alviano that the rear* un* 
der his command was engaged, and required support. Ei- 
ther jealoos of his brother commander, or thinlong that he 
wished to entrap him into a battle, Petigliano answered by 
ordering him to continue his march, and to avoid any en- 

Sigement, in obedience to the instructions of the signory. 
ut the advice arrived too late ; the rear of the Venetians 
was already overtaken by the French van, at a point near 
the village of Agnadello^ where the two roads which the 
opposite armies wei^ traversing, hitherto ccmeealed from 
eacb other by a thick intervening wood, were now separated 
only by a ravina D'Alvlano, observing that the ground 
which he occupied at the moment was favourable sSt artil* 
lery, halted, opened a brisk cannonade, and threw the in- 
fantry, of which his force principally consisted, into some 
rough vineyards, which prevented the advance of the French 
cavalry. At first he was most successful, and his batteriea 
mowed down the Swiss and the men>at-arms, as they ioe^ 
Actually attempted the passage of the ravine, till th^ wa> 
vered and gave way. But at that critical moment Louis, 
in person, brought up the main body ; the ardour of the 
French redoubled at the presence o€ their king ; and the 

* Mr. Roscoe, in narrating this battle, savs-^" Of th« Venetian army 
D'Alviano led the attack, the Count of Petigliano with the battle and car- 
airy occupied (he cenfr«, and the rear-guard was contmanded by Antonio 
de' Pii, accompanied by the Venetian commissartea," and a little onwards 
'' their van-guard was defeated with immenae lose** (ch. vlii. voL 11. p. 60). 
Now the events of the engagement plainly require that Petigliano shonld 
be in the van, and D*Alviano in the rear; without which arrangemenC 
Che former, in the course of his advance, must, even against his will, 
have come up to the assistance of the latter. And such is the disposition 
which Guicciardini assigns, " II retroguardo de* Venetianl guidato da 
Bartolomoo D'AIviano;" and again, " slgDiOcatasobitamenteal Conte dl 
Petigliano ehe andava innanzi." lib. viil. vol. ii. p. 203. So too Bembo 
— " prior ab kxirttroft, cul Livianua pneerat, triamillia passQom abesset.** 
vfi. ad Jin. The battle is variously named by historians, AgnadeUow 
Vaila, or Ohiara d'Adda (the grarelly bed of the A^»). It has aflbrdsd 
a sQbJaet Ibr Ti tian's penoU. 
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(Swin, presfling acroes the dry bed of the iomnt, nwepi 
through the yineyards, and drove the Venetian in&ntiy, 
forced back, but not disordered, into plainer ground, upon 
which the men-at-arms at length could charge. Louis^ 
•word in hand, rode to all parts of the field, amid the hea^ 
▼iest fire ; and when solicited not to expose himself to un- 
necessary hazard, he answered, ** This is nothing ; you see 
that I am not afraid, and those who are so may^ shelter 
themseWes behind me !"* The combat endured for three 
hours; and at its close, 6000 Venetian infimtry, after a 
noble resistance, in which not a man swerved from his rank, 
were left upon the field.t D'Alviano, and many of his chief 
officers, were taken prisoners ; twenty pieces of cannon fell 
into the hands of the conquerors ; and Petigliano, although 
not engaged, accomplished his retreat to Peschiera in safety, 
only by being too far in advance for pursuit.! D^Alviano 
had been wounded, while dismounted and awaiting a fresh 
horse, and he surrendered to the Seigneur de Vendenesse, 
'* a riffht little lion,'*^ as he is described by Bayard's faithful 
chronicler. Bleeding and bruised, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the royal tent, and honourably entertained. After 
dinner the king sounded a false alarm, in order to make trial 
of the vigilance of his troops ; and having asked D' Alviano, 
with apparent surprise, if he could conjecture the occasion 
of the sudden tumult, the captured general answered, with 
a keen remembrance of his late abandonment by his com« 
nides, " Sire, if there be any more battle just now, your 
troops must be fighting with one another ; for, as for ours, I 
pledge my Ufe that you will not see any more of them for a 
fortnight to come."(| 

D' Alviano beguiled his subsequent hours of confinement 
by writing commentaries on his own life, which Paulus 
Jovius states that he had read. The severity of his jailers 

* Brantome, Loam Xlt. 

t The Seignear de Flearanges, in his agreeable but not very methodi- 
cal M^moires, exaggerates the loss In ^his action to 88,000 men, an 
eompte fait! 

X Dam believes that Petigliano was engaged, and qnitte^ the field only 
when he perceived the fortune of the day to be adverse. Bembo is 
all^nt respecting him. Gnicciardini expremly says, that the combatants 
became dispirited, " sopra tutto mancando il soccorso de' snoi ;" and 
again yet more stronj^y, <' il CoDte di PitigUano s' astenne dal &tto 
dwme,'* lib. viii. rd. il. p. 302. 

SUn droict petit lyon, cb. xxix. H Id. ibid 

foL. Ilrr-N 
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denied him the use of proper implements ; his paper there*- 
ibre was of the coarsest and vilest nature ;* his pens were 
hristles stealthily secreted from the broom which swept the 
chamber,' and his ink was pounded charcoal mingled with 
wine. The two points in this autobiography wmch most 
deeply impressed the Bishop of Nocera's memory were, 
that D*Alviano» Hke Macduff, was **from his mother's 
womb untimely ripped," and that he was bom with Mars 
in the ascendant ; from which horoscope the astrologers 
predicted that he would be a great captain, and receive 
certain wounds on the head and forehead, which it was 
impossible he should escape. 

Success was Vigorously pursued ; and well were it for 
the fame of Louis if he had forborne from sullying his 
laurels by cruelty. But as he overran the adjoining 
country, his main design appears. to have been to fix a deep 
impression of terror. For that purpose he hanged the 
gallant soldiers who dared to maintain the walls of Gara- 
vaggio ; and in the citadel of Peschiera also, which he 
entered by assault after Petigliano had abandoned its 
defence, the whole garrison was put to the sword. There 
too, although the governor, a noble Venetian, proffered 
100,000 ducats for the ransom of himself and his son, the 
king, in spite of a promise of quarter given by some of his 
officers, swore that he would neither eat nor drink while 
his enemies remained alive ; and gibbeted them both on 
the same gallows above the battlements of their own castle. 
In a fortnight after his victory, the whole of the towns 
which the treaty of (!)ambrai had apportioned to him 
submitted to his arms, and he received, and faithfully 
appropriated to the emperor, the keys of many other places 
belonging to the imperial allotment. The citadel of Cre- 
mona was the only stronghold which continued to resist ; 
and the obstinacy of its defence arose' from the avarice 
with which Louis demanded exorbitant ransoms from the 
wealthy Venetians who had- sought refuge in its walls, and 
who preferred the uttermost hazards of war to certain ruia 
by the disbursement of their whole substance. At length, 
haying established his camp at Mestre, beyond which post 

the want of naval means forbade his army from penetrating, 

«• 

* In scabiA vilique papyro et latrinis taatnm dietati, (Elog. must, 
vir. Iv.) 
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lie raised a battery of six gune at Fasina ; and discharged 
from it five or six handred cannon-shots at random, in the 
direction of the capital, in order that posterity might be 
told that the King of France had bombarded the impreg- 
nable city of Venice.* 

Since that eventful morning which announced to Venice 
the storming of Ghiozza, no disaster had befallen her 
which struck grief -so profound into her citizens, or 
awakened in them so well justified a terror as the battle 
of Agnadello. Surprise also was mingled with alarm ; for 
the sanguine despatches of D'Alviano had inspired strong 
hopes of success, from the very Outset of the* campaign. 
But now, instead of the realization of those bright pros- 
pects, the French skirted the borders of the Lagune ; the 
papal troops spread themselves over Romagna, occupied 
the towns which the holy father claimed, and, in imitation 
of their allies, butchered the garrisons of such as resisted ; 
the Duke of Ferrara and the Marquis of Mantua recovered 
those territories to which they asserted hereditary pre- 
tensions ; the King of Spain, who had hitherto worn the 
mask of friendship, now withdrew his ambassador and 
despatched troops to Naples ; and although the imperial . 
army had.not as .yet taken the field, numerous partisans of' 
Maximilian rose in arms, possessed themselves of many 
important places in Istria and Friuli, and induced Trieste 
and other towns wen from the emperor in the late war* to 
revert to their former master. 'A single blow had shattered 
in pieces the goodly fabric of continental dominion which 
it had cost Venice the toil of a century to erect ; and her 
claim to a place in the catalogue of European states now 
rested solely on the scanty boundary of her islands. Her 
army, levied by extraordinary exertion and expense, was 
dissipated with scarcely a hope of recovery ; for besides the 
heavy loss sustained in battle, desertion thinned it in flight, 
and disobedience and want of discipline, the too frequent 
consequences of defeat, impaired the fidelity and diminished 
the attachment of those who still abided- by their leaders ; 
so that a scanty and little- trustworthy force of 6000 horse 
and 1500 foot wap all that could now be mustered under 
the walls of Verona. Even if i^en could be found to recruit 

* BrantooM, Louit XIL Tbe Abb^ da Bos eootesu t]^ (iMt, and 
wttocalits that Loais XII. did not advice beyond Verona. 
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its battalions, money was U^Eely to be wanting for their 
support. All that loans and voluntary gifts and retrench- 
ment could produce had already been exhausted in prepa- 
ration ; and if treasure could now be anywhere obtained, 
it seemed imperative that it should be employed principally 
in naval equipment ; in order to oppose a fleet which the 
French were preparing at Genoa, and whose most probable 
destination was the Adriatic. 

But it seems throughout the history of this most singular 
people, that their seasons of deepest calamity were Uiose 
which produced also the most overflowing harvests of glory. 
In the moments of depression and disaster upon which we 
are now pausing, when it might be thought that men*s 
hearts would faiJ them for fear, — notwithstanding the 
natural agitation of the populace in the capital, the closing 
of the shops, the suspension of all public business, the 
thronging of a terrified rabble to the ducal palace and to 
the very doors of the council-chamber, and the hourly 
rumours of fresh peril which it was not easy for exagge- 
ration to heighten beyond reality, — ^we find the government 
preserving a dignified calmness, which enabled it to consult 
m all things the true welfare of the republic. One aged 
senator, long invaUded, arose from a sick couch, find was 
borne in a litter to the hall of assembly, that he might not 
be wanting to his country in the time of her trial ; and the 
wisdom of his advice lent fresh courage to her defenders. 
Their earliest precautions were naturally directed to the 
safety of Venice itself. All foreigners resident in the city, 
unless for purposes of business, were ordered to withdraw ; 
mills were constructed, and wells sunk in the Aggere ; the 
public tanks and granaries were cleansed and replenished ; 
the canals were blockaded and the buoys removed ; nightly 
patroles were established on the seversd islands ; arms were 
distributed among the young and able-bodied inhabitants ; 
and the city was placed in all points in condition to 
maintain a siege. The patriotism of individuals contributed 
large funds to the empty treasury ; fifty galleys were 
manned from the arsenal ; and the garrisons employed on 
distant stations, not only in Italy, hixi in Greece also and 
lUyriaa were recalled home to join the reduced and almost 
disorganized army of Fetigliano. 

Those first and most pressing necessities having received 
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« 

Bttention, tbe cotindl next addressed itself to matters 
«f more general import. In a spirit similar to that which 
animated the Romans after their overthrow at Cannae, they 
despatched messengers to Petigliano, expressing thanks 
for his firreaf constancy. Then by a stroke of master 
policy, of which w^.know not whether most to admire the 
wisdom q;r the magnanimity, they issued a decree releasing 
the endangefed provinces from all obligations of fidelity to 
ft state no longer able to afford them protection. Prudence 
dictated this ' sacrifice of a dominion which had almost 
ceased to exist except in imagination ; for should their 
subjects, now enfranchised, be ever regained, they would 
return vnth aji attachment sttongly increased, by grateful 
remembrance' of the g^ierosity which had permitted them 
to bend- to the storm, when to withstand it miffht be de- 
struction. No apprehension for the future could be felt by 
those who were thus authorized to aubmit to circumstances ; 
and at the first dawning *6f weakness or disunion among 
their conquerors, they might hajsten.to renew allegiance 
to their ancient masters, undeterred by the necessity 
of excusing thdr past involuntary abandonment. The 
next step was to attempt negotiation ; and here, even had 
the signoiy felt any desire to treat with France, the conduct 
of Louis XII. must have deprived them of all •expectation 
of success. His dissimulation and perfidy before the war, 
his avidity and cruelly in prosecuting it, rendered him an 
enemy with yrhom tbej^ could little hope, and scarcely 
indeed could wish, for compromise. To the pope they 
stood- in a different relation ; and they had sagacity enough 
to perceive, that having once gained the object for which 
he promoted the league, his interests must now strongly 
prompt him to free Italy from its invaders. They proffered 
therefore the surrender of Ravenna, the only city in Ro- 
magna which still resisted; and the Doge Loredano 
announced his willingness to depute six of the noblest 
senators, who should humble themselves at the pontifical 
foo£stool, and implore absolution for thfir country. This 
seasonable accommodation to the pride, no less than to the 
policy, of Julius produced the desired consequence. To 
withdraw at once from the league would have been too 
open and too violent a breach of faith ; but the holj 
Mthei^ after a fierce ebullition of his constitutional fui7» 

N2 
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expressed himself in gentler tenns, snfficienfiy evineing 
the conduct which he would ultimately adopt. 

Greater difficulties embarrassed the neffotiation with the 
emperor ; and although it was deemed advisable to tender 
him the lowliest submission, and to agree to his retention 
of every conquest which had been made in his name, 
Maximilian steadily refused to treat without the partici^ 
pation of France. Nevertheless^ either from indolence or 
poverty, he took no measure to prosecute with activity the 
war which he had resolved to continue ; and even when 
Louis, satisfied with his glory, and having nothing more to 
conquer, set out on his return to France, only one small 
corps of a few hundred imperialists had entered Lombardy, 
to garrison the fortresses which, although surrenderedt 
were as yet by no means secured. Those troops sufficed 
for the occupation of Padua ; but on the appearance of a 
detachment before Treviso, so scanty a force excited con- 
tempt among the inhabitants, who regarded the ^proposed 
change* of masters with undisguised reluctance. The cry 
of Marco was heard in their streets ; the Venetian standaid 
was raised on their battlements ; the Germans hastily 
retired, and at the moment in which the whole of Terra 
Firma was deemed lost, this fidelity of the Trevisians 
revived the hope of brighter fortunes, gave an earnest 
of the recovery of dominion, and checked the hitherto 
retrograde movement of the Venetian army. Petigliano, 
secure of an advantageous rallying point, once more ad- 
vanced, and took up a strong position between Margb^ra 
and Mestre. 

Yet more important results were speedily produced by 
this example of constancy. The govemment of Venice 
had pressed far less heavily upon the Lombard cities than 
that to which they now found themselves subjected, and in 
most of them a strong party existed looking with anxiety 
for the moment at which they might emancipate themselves 
from their recent fetters. In Padua, the middle classes and 
the populace, to a man, were favourable to Venice : the 
nobles, on the other hand, hoping to establish more exten- 
sive aristocratical privileges and ampler feodal rights by the 
assistance of the court of Austria, espoused the side of 
Maximilian ; and their reasons, when once penetrated, in- 
cnased the desire of the citixens to escape from Gemiaii 
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lluralflom. Idttle more than three weeks had elapeed nnce 
the occupation of their city by about 800 imperialists, when 
the doge Loredano received intimation of the wishes of the 
'burghers, and was implored to second them. At first he 
shrank from the peril of an enterprise so dazing, and so 
calculated to provoke greater activity on the part of the 
emperor ; but, stimulated by bolder spirits in the coundl, 
lie ordered Andr6a Gritti, than whom no officer of the re* 
public was better calculated for the service, to hold himself 
in readiness to act in concert with the Paduans. Before 
dawn, on the 24th of July, 400 men-at-arms and 2000 foot 
placed themselves in ambuscade within a bow-shot of the 
city. It was the season of the second Italian hay-harvest, 
and every day a numerous train of wagons laden with the 
crop used to enter Padua ; their appearance therefore on 
the appointed morning did not excite suspicion, the draw<* 
bridge was lowered, and the convoy filed slowly through 
the gates. In the rear of the fifth carriage, concealed by 
Chose which preceded it, Gritti had placed six horsemen^ 
each carrying behind him a foot-soldier with his harquebuse 
loaded. Not more than thirty Gennan lansquenets senti* 
Belled the ^ate ; and as this wagon passed under it, the men- 
at-arms raised the cry of Marco ; their comrade, slipping 
from the cruppers, discharged their pieces with so sure an aim 
that each killed his man ; a trumpet sounded for the advance 
of the troops in ambush ; and, roused by the same signal, 
more than 2000 of the inhabitants, rudely armed, but 
breathing deadly enmity against the Germans, poured 
out from their houses. The lonesome and widely-dis- 
persed streets of Padua afforded full room for battle ; and 
durinff the two hours in which it raged, the imperialists 
aold their lives dearly, and slew 1500 of their opponents, 
before, overpowered by numbers, they were wholly cut to 
pieces.* 

The news of the recovery of Padua was received in 
Venice with transports of joy. The day on which that 
ffreat success was obtained, the translation of Sta. Marina, 
was already celebrated as a feast <; but it was now further 
ennobled by a decree instituting a yearly andata of the doge 
«nd senate to return thanks in the church of that martyr, m 

* Us fbufent ouverts, rompas, et tons nris en pieces, sans que jamais 
luimtnsy. QaillMitffrassej^.— Hist. diaCh.ilay«Mi,su; 
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which the keys of the restored city were solemnly deposited* 
In Maximilian, the unexpected intelligence occasioned p&in 
•end indignation fully equal to the delight of his enemies ;^ 
he vowed deep i«venge, applied to the King of France for 
•Che assistance of 500 men-at-arms, and undertook in person 
io reduce and punish the revolted city. Louis willingly 
accorded the required detachment ; but, disgusted by the 
coldness hitherto manifested by his ally, he did not hesitate 
to proceed on his own return to France, after arranging an 
interview which Maximilian purposely failed to attend. 
The seeds of dissension indeed were already fast ripening 
among the associated princes, and the bonds of their con- 
federacy became every hour more weakened and relaxed. 

In order to embarrass the emperor while on his march, 
the Venetians, now freed from the immediate presence of 
the French, commenced a variety of diversions. Their 

f alleys hovered on the coasts of Friuli and Istria, menaced 
iume and Trieste, and relieved Udino. Advanced de- 
tachments skirmished on the frontier line, and a bold coiip 
de main l^ nieht surprised the Marquis of Mantua negli- 
gently posted m the fsola della Scala on the Tanaro. The 
prince leaped from the vnndow of his quarters in his shirt, 
and concealed himself in a stack of grain near at hand ; 
but his hiding place was discovered and revealed by some 
peasants, whose fidelity was proof against the huge bribes 
which he offered for secrecy. He was conveyed to Venice, 
and retained in ^lose but honourable confinement in a tower 
of the palace. 

Notvtrithstanding these partial successes, it was soon 
perceived that it would be impossible to prevent the invest- 
ment of Padua, and the signory therefore prepared most 
vigorously for its defence. Upon its preservation appeared 
to depend the fate of Venice herself; and acconlingly 
neither skill nor toil was omitted to render it impregnable. 
Petigliano and Gritti entered it with the whole army, 
amounting to nearly 25,000 men, part regulars, part Stradu 
ottij and part Scappolif Sclavonians taken from the galleys, 
an active though somewhat undisciplined body. The 
doge Loredano, in order to manifest the high value which 
he placed upon the safety of this great outwork of his 
capital, and to mark the identification of his own personal 
interests with those of hi« comitry^ jmoI his jtwo sons, with 
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ft body-guard of 100 picked men, to partake the dangers of 
the garrison ; and three hundred patricians, each accom- 
panied by a brilliant suite, enrolled themselves as volun- 
teers in the like service. All the approaches to the city 
were undermined; new bastions strengthened the long 
line of curtain ; the ramparts groaned with artillery con- 
veyed from Venice ; inner batteries and a second fosse 
were constructed ; every hut and tree within a mile of the 
walls which mieht afford lodgment to an enemy was swept 
away ; the neignbouring peasants eagerly flocked from their 
villages to relieve the soldiery in their labours; and the 
generals, having erected an altar in the great Piazza di 
San Antonio, after th6 celebration of mass harangued the 
garrison and inhabitants, ^d received fresh oaths of fidelity 
and renewed assurances that they would maintain the city 
or perish under its ruins. 

The march of the emperor was retarded by the difficulty 
of transporting his park of artillery, the greatest ever yet 

Erepared since the invention of ordnance. Two hundred 
eavy cannon, and many bombards whose enormous size 
forbade the use of carriages, and which could be discharged 
at the utmost but four times a day, were destined for this 
siege ; and not more than half of them could be brought up 
at a time, on account of the deficiency of horses. At 
length, on the 15th of September, a host sat down under 
Padua, which, both from its great numbers and its variety 
of tongues, reminds us of that with which King Agramante 
and his paynims beleaguered Paris, for the love of An- 
gelica, and to avenge the death of Troiano. MaxuniliaH 
arrived on the plain, says Bayard's chronicler, in the •true 
guise of an emperor, and if the mighty company which he 
brought with him would but have performed its duty, surely 
it was enough for the conquest of the world. Among the 
Germans there were of dukes, counts, marquises, princes, 
and lords, ISO, and about 12,000 cavalry ; of men-at-arms 
of Burgundy and Hainault five or six hundred ; the lans- 
quenets were without number; 12,000 Germans, 6000 
Spaniards, an equal number of adventurers from different 
countries, and 2000 Ferrarese ; probably all together more 
than 50,000 fighting men ; the Cardinal of Ferrara was de- 
puted, by his brother the duke with 120 lanees, 8000 in- 
ftntiy, and twelve pieces of artillexy ; the Caidiaal of Man- 
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tna led a soiDewliat larger force; and the 500 French 
knigfaU onder the Seignear de la Paliase compiised among . « 
them Bayard and many of his meet celebrated companions. > 

On the whole, not fewer than 100,000 combatants spread 
themseWes chiefly under the northern walls, in a semicircle 
of nearly four miles in length, from the ^te of Sta. Croce 
to that of Coda lunga. Maximilian, as if he had cast his 
slough of indolence and become endowed with a new spirit 
by the ma^rnificence of the scene, fixed his head-quarters at 
a Carthusian monastery, Sta. Elena, within half cannon- 
shot of the ramparts. There he exhibited distinguished 
personal bravery, mingled with the engineers, animated 
their labours, and so ably and actively conducted his pre- 

Sirations that within five days' the batteries were opened, 
uring their construction an attempt to turn the course of 
the Brenta failed, from an inaccuracy in the levels. 

No sooner had the firing in breach commenced, than an. 
attack was directed, by the French and a detachment of 
Germans, on a ravelin near the gate Portello, which leads 
to Venice ; not so much, as we are told, for any serious 
object as to make essay of the enemy^s inclination to fight ; 
and of that intention the assailants received sufiScient as- 
surance to induce them to retire to their quarters in no 
small haste.* In that affair Bayard greatly distinguished 
himself; penetrating four barriers, raised at one hundred 
paces from each other, and which could be carried only by 
an attack in front, where the narrow approach, diked on 
each side, was swept by a long range of artillery. The last 
of these barriers was distant but a stone's throw firom the 
gate ; and it was so fiercely contested that the brave knight 
was obliged to leap from his horse and rush an, sword in 
hand, "as a lioness who has been robbed of her cubs 
springs with her mates to their deliverance." Satisfied 
with this display of prowess, he then advised a return.!. 

Bayard's other personal encounters during this siege 
were of an equally chivalrous and romantic character wSh 
his first adventure ; but they chiefly occurred with -the 
Slradiotti, whose rapid war of partisanship was incalculably 
useful to the garrison. Every day they penetrated the 
hostile lines, carrying off booty and prisoners, foraged the 

* 8eina molta delatione.— Ooice. lib. Tiii. toL tt. p. Stf. 
t Blst du Ch. BaysnS, xxxitt. 
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aeighboaring districts, or eluding saperior numbers, secured 
the entrance of convoys to the city. On one occasion, 
when the military pay was in arrear, and a remittance was 
expected from Venice, 300 of these light horsemen stealthily 
gamed the mouth of the Brenta, and disembaridng the 
treasure, divided it among such of their number as were 
most fleetly mounted. Then, having laden two strong 
mules with heavy sandbags, they placed them in the centre 
of their march, and on the appearance of a patrol of Ger- 
mans affected to ffuard them with peculiar anxiety. The 
result answered their expectation ; while the enemy eagerly 
attacked the mules, the troopers who really carried the 
money rode off at full speed unregarded, and outstripped 
pursuit before the stratagem was ducovered. 

Not all the StradioUif however, were equally fortunate ; 
for soon afterward Bayard brought into the camp nearly 
sixty of their troop, after a rencounter, in which one of his 
suite gained much deserved reputation. A young gentle- 
man of Dauphiny, a son of the Lord of Boutieres, although 
not quite seventeen years of age, yet coming of a noble 
stock, and having great desire to tread in the steps of his 
ancestors, in a charge upon a company of Venetian cross- 
bowmen, threw himself upon their standard-bearer, who was 
entangled in a ditch, and took him prboner, notwithstand- 
ing he was twice his own age and size. On carrying this 
notable prize before his master. Bayard, with some surprise, 
asked if the prisoner were really of his own taking ? ** In 
good sooth, my lord, he is," replied the youth, to the great 
entertainment of the chevalier ; ** and, please God, he did 
right well to surrender, or I should certainly have killed 
him." — "This young gentleman," rejoined the knight, 
turning to some Venetian captains whom he himself had 
taken, and whom he was entertaining at table with his 
usual courtesy, ** has beeja my page but six days, and as 
yet, you may perceive,^ has but little beard : in France, we 
do not trust • our standards unless to hands which can de- 
fend them." The ancient, abashed at the obvious deduc- 
tion from these words so unfavourable to his courage, 
swore roundly that he had not surrendered from any fear 
of his captor, who, single-handed, never could have taken 
him ; but that it was impossible for any man by himself to 
fight against a host, ^uo you hear that, little BoutiereS)** 
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raid Bftyaxd, <*yocnr prisoner raye you are not tlie man to 
take him !"—" Wai my lord grant me but one favour 1*» 
asked the gallant and high-mettled youth. — *< Name it," re- 
plied Bayard. — " That 1 may return the prisoner his horse 
and arms, and after I have mounted on my own,Hhat we may 
step a little aside : then, if I take him again, before God, he 
shall die ; but if he can escape, he shall go ransomless." 
Bayard was never better pleased than with this spirited 
demand, and joyously accorded the desired permission. 
Not so, however, the braggart Venetian, and no One need 
inquire whether he was the laughingstock of the camp 
when he declined the challenge which^outieres thus freely 
offered,* 

The artillery of the garrison was better served than that 
of the besiegers, " for one shot which we gave them, they 
returned us two ;" nevertheless, in four days 20,000 rounds 
were discharged from the German batteries. Under that 
most terrific nre, three breaches were speedily laid into one, 
of four or five hundred paces in breadth, and capable of ad- 
mitting 1000 men abreast ; ** was not this a goodly passage 
for an assault 1'* But in the rear of that enormous gap, 
Petifirliano had sunk a fosse twenty feet wide and deep^ 
filled almost to the brink with barrels of powder inter- 
mixed with fascines; enfiladed by flanking batteries, as 
well as by others, which presented a murderous line against 
an advance in front; and having beyond it, within the 
town, an esplanade of sufficient size for the battle array of 
20,000 men. The French were warned of these formidaUe 
defences by some of their own company who had been 
taken prisoners ; and to whom, before they were ransomed, 
the works were exhibited, with expressions savouring of 
contempt of the Germans, and admiration of themselves. 
" Were it not for yomr men-at-arms," said Petigliano, 
" in fbur-and-twenty hours I would make a sortie which 
should oblige the emperor to raise the siege with igno- 
miny." 

Maximifian, no doubt, was deterred from attempting a 
storm by intelligence of these preparationis, which made 
the breach, however large, utterly impracticable ; for on the 
tenth moining, when the army was marshalled and awaited 

*^Hist da Cta. B^axtl, xzzv. 
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llid iHghil foft adtuiciev it wu again diBtnissed to its quaTtera, 
cm a plea that the ditcbea had been filled during the night, 
and could not be passed. The water, however, subsided by 
the next day ; yet even then no attempt was made beyond 
the attack of an outwork, hastily thrown up as a defence 
for the Coda lunga gate ; from which the besiegers were 
repulsed. Part of the bastion Delia Gatta, near this out- 
woik, beinff subsequently battered down, it was assaulted 
two days aftetward by the Spanish and German infantry, 
who fought with incredible iiiiy, scaled the wall after infi- 
nite loss, and succeeded in mounting two standards on the 
breastwork. The explosion of a mine, howeyer, destroyed 
them almost to a man ; and the few survivors, grievously 
hurt and wounded, sought refuge in their own lines, where 
their comrades were waiting but for their establishment on 
the bastion to ccnnmenoe a general assault. But all hope of 
immediate success was abandoned on this discomfiture, and 
the troops again returned to their quarters. 

The sole remaining occurrence in this remarkable siege 
is in all points so strongly tinctured with the manners of the 
age to which it belongs^ — so strikingly displays the inade- 
quacy of any force, however numerous and well appointed, 
unless it be controlled also by a strict discipline and subor- 
dination, — and so vividly illustrates the fanciful distinctions 
of rank and the pimcttUoes of conventional honour which 
were still fondly nursed by chivalry, even in those days of 
its fast approaching decline, — that we shall relate it for the 
most part in the appropriate words of the biographer of the 
knight sans peur ei sans reproehe. The emperor with his 
Cterman princes and barons, having one morning reconnoi- 
tred the huge breach, now exposing the city for nearly half 
a mile, marvelled greatly, and felt no small shame, that, not- 
withstanduig his mighty host, he was still baffled. Retirinff 
therefore to his tent, he dictated a despatch for the Lord of 
Palisse conceived in the following terms. " My cousin, — 
Having found the breach which I have just reconnoitred 
more than reasonably large for those who will do their duty, 
{ propose to storm it this very day : T pray you, therefore, 
that so soon as my great drum shall sound, which will be 
•bout noon, you will hold in readiness all those French 
gentlemen who, by the commandment of the King of 
France, my brother, an at my servica under your orders, to 

VoL.Ji;p-0 
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accompany my infaBtry to the assault, which I trust, through 
God's aid, wiU succeed." The Lord of Palisse, on receiv- 
ing this despatch, found the method of proceeding strange 
enough ; nevertheless he dissembled, and summoned all his 
captains to his quarters. On their arrival, he said, " Gen- 
tlemen, we must go to dinner, for I Jiave that to tell which 
if I name it beforehand peradventure may spoil your cheer." 
But this he said right merrily, for he well knew the temper 
of his companions, that there was not one among them 
other than a Hector or an Orlando ;* and especially that 
good knight who never in his life was surprised by any 
thing which he either saw or heard. Nevertheless, during 
dinner they did little else but look at one another. After 
the repast was ended and the quarters were cleared of all 
except the captains, the Lord of Palisse communicated to 
them the emperor's despatch, which he read twice for their 
better understanding. When it had been thus read, each 
knight regarded the other with a smile, to see who should 
first begin to speak ; till the Lord of Humbercourt, address- 
ing himself to La Palisse, said, ** Monseigneur, you may 
send word to the emperor that we are quite ready ; since, 
for my part, I am tired of lying in the field now the nights 
begin to grow cold, and moreover our good wine is failing 
us." At which sally they all laughed, and every knight 
spake in his turn and agreed with the Lord of Humber- 
court. 

La Palisse, in the end, turning to the Chevalier Bayard, 
who had not as yet opened his lips in anywise, perceived 
that he was picking nis teeth, and made as if he did not 
understand the proposition of his comrades, so he addressed 
him thus : " Well now, you Hercules of France, and what 
say you 1 this is no fit time to be picking your teeth, for we 
must send a prompt answer to the emperor." The good 
knight, who loved a merry jest, returned pleasantly, ** Sins 
if we were indeed to follow the Lord of Humbercourt in all 
seriousness, we should go this moment to the breach : but 
as marching on foot is a somewhat troublesome pastime to 
a man-at-arms, I, for one, should willingly excuse myself 

* A flivoTirite mode of exprassUm used not long after by tbs IftMaroiite 
writer Merlino Coccaio. 

(Iu9 won UeOoHor, quo Hon OrUmdior alter. 
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ffevertheless, since I must speak my opinion, I will deliver 
it at once, and openly. The emperor in his despatch re- 
quires that you should dismount all the French gentlemen 
to ffo to the assault with his lansquenets. Now, for my- 
self little as I have of this world's goods, I have always 
borne myself as a true gentleman, and all of yon, my lords, 
have large possessions and come of great houses, and so 
do many others of our men-^t-arms. Can the emperor 
then think it reasonable to put so much nobility in peril 
Bide by side with his infantry ; of whom one is a cobbler, 
another a farrier, a third a baker, and every one some sort 
of mechanic, who has not his honour by any means in so 
great esteem as the poorest gentleman ? such a step, saving 
the emperor's grace, is taken with too little reflection. My 
edvice therefore is, that the Lord of Palisse should send 
this answer, that he has assembled his captains according 
to his imperial majesty's will, who are all well resolved to 
obey his majesty's order, according to the charge which 
they have received from the king their master. But 
that his imperial majesty must be well acquainted that the 
King of France has none excepting gentlemen in his com- 
panies of ordonnance,* and that to mix such persons of 
honour with foot-soldiers, who are men of low condition, 
would be to show little esteem for noble birth. Neverthe- 
less, if his majesty will please to dismount some of his own 
German counts, barons, and gentlemen, together with the 
gentlemen of France, the latter will readily show them the 
way, and the lansquenets may then follow if they think 
good." 

This reply was communicated to the emperor, by whom 
it was approved, and immediately assembling by sound of 
dxtUD and trumpet the princes, lords, and captains of Ger- 



* Tbe eompa/rniM tTordonnanee were established by Charles VII. in 
1444, and constituted the standing army of France. A gentleman, in 
tbe acceptation or the French in the sixteenth century, was not only 
one bom of Aoble lineage, but even a rotuner of tbe tiars etat, yttat 
made arms his sole profession ; and, by so doing, differed from the lant- 
queneit or fantastiitts, who, enrolling themselves bur for a aeason, 
retomed to their trades, as Bayard states above, at tbe end of a cam- 
psign. Dubos has a valuable Preliminary Dissertation to his Hist, de 
la IJgue de Cambraif on the military establishments at the commenoe- 
ment of the sixteeath osatury, in which these distinctions are wsU 
CGQdaiiMd. 
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many, Borgundj* and Hainault, he* announced to tHena him 
pleaaare. When he had finished speaking, a very marvel* 
tous and strange noise arose on a sudden among the Ger- 
mans, which endured for the space of half an hour before 
it was appeased ; and then one of their company was de? 
puted to acquaint the emperor that they were not persons 
who would demean themselves b^ marching on foot, nor by 
entering a breach ; and that their true estate was to fight 
like gentlemen on horseback : and no other answer coul4 
the emperor obtain. Great was his displeasure thereat ; 
nevertheless he replied only by saying, " Well then, gentle- 
men, we must do for the best ;'* and forthwith be sent tp 
the Lord of Palisse, countermanding the assault for that 
day. Then shutting himself up in his quarters, deeply 
mortified and indignant, he took horse on the foUowmg 
morning two hours before daybreak ; and accompanied by 
only five or six of his most confidential attendants, he rode 
forty miles firom the camp without drawing bit ; and des- 
patched immediate orders for raising the siege after fifteen 
days' investment.* The Venetians, justly proud of thei| 
successful defence, affirmed that to narrate with adequate 
eloquence this preservation of his native city, would re» 
quire the resurrection of Livy himself* The effect pro- 
duced by the abandonment of the enterprise wa^ as we 
shall perceive, most important to th« fortune 9f U^ 
republic 

* Bitt. du Ch» Baifardt UXVU. zzzvlU. 
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It is probable that during the inglorious operations which 
^e have just related, Maximilian was betrayed both by Ju- 
lius and Ferdinand ; each of whom, already determined upon 
YeconciliiUion, if not secretly in accordance with Venice, 
4nay have ordered his generals to co-operate but languidly 
with thie army of the league, ^e this as it may, the em- 
peror, once more impoverished and dishonoured, returned 
to his own dominions ; his troops broke up and dispersed ; 
Padua was delivered; the Venetians, spreading, without 
resistance, over the adjoining districts, recovered many of 
<their former possessions ; refused a truce which Maximilian 
*was sufficiently humbled to propose; and before he had 
reached Trent, on his route to Germany, had established 
themselves under the walls of Verona. 

The death of the Count di Petigliano, which occurred in 
the beginning of 1610,* was a disaster felt, perhaps, ^ ^ 
more acutely by the signory than even the total de- 151 a* 
leat of their flotilla by the Duke of Ferrara not 

* Bembo, x. p. 855, statea that he died on the 20th Jan. 1510. Guio- 
dardini, lib. x. vol. U. p. 940, placea hia deoaaso bsftre tbe doss of 1509. 
Tlie fiurmer is most probably correct. 

08 
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many weeks before.* The rare fidelity and great militaiy 
experience of Petigliano were qualities not easily to be re* 
placed, and he was gifted with yet another excellence 
which rendered him peculiarly acceptable to the habits of 
the Venetian government, — a calm and deliberate judff* 
ment, never seduced by a passion for glory into any rasn 
enterprise, and willingly abandoning the chance of success 
if it were to be obtained only by an equal hazard of disas- 
ter. It might have been supposed that Venice, would select 
a general-in-chief from among the numerous brave oflScen 
already in her service ; but Uie temper of the condottieri 
was too jealous to allow a hope of subordination, if any in- 
dividual of their own number, unless distinguished by the 
accident of birth, were elevated above his fellows. Thus, 
through one of those remarkable contradictions of ordinary 
and established politics which the ItaUan annals so fre- 
quently present, it was from their prisons that the signory 
now sought a commander. The high post of chief of their 
armies, which he had filled, not wholly without suspicion, a 
few years before, was again tendered to Francesco of 
Mantua, and joyfully accepted by him, without a moment's 
scruple as to the solemn engagements to the violation of 
which such an appointment must necessarily lead. His 
fidelity was to be guarantied by the delivery of his eon «• 
hostage ; but whether from a reasonable mistrust of her 
lord's constancy, from maternal fondness, or firom an ap> 
prehension of exposing Mantua to the resentment of France) 
Gonzaga's consort, when applied to for ratification, refused 
the desired pledge, and the prince was remanded to con- 
finement. Before the close of the year, however, by a sin- 
gular concurrence of opposite interests, the menaces of the 
Turkish sultan, with whom he had always maintained an 
amicable correspondence, and the solicitations of the head 
of the Christian church, to whose policy his release was ad- 
vantageous, obtained freedom for Gonzaga. 

Disappointed in their first application, the signory next 
wished to nominate Andrea Gntti to the important vacant 

* This victory of Alfomio, and his brother the Cardinal Ippdtto, st 
Polesina, is, more than once, a theme of praise in the hands orAriosto^ 
(HL 57. xxxvi. ad m. xl. ad init.) The Isst-mentioned paeaase dispn 
a belief which has aometimes been entertaiiMd, that the poet Unffslf ^ 
preiKat at the action. 
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office ; and if that ^at man had accepted the charge, the 
amues of Venice would have been led to the field, for the 
aecund time in her history, by a native general. But even 
the proud distinction of ranking by the side of Carlo Zeno, 
the most illustrious of his countrymen, failed to seduce the 
honest judgment and the sure'sighted wisdom of Gritti. 
He pleaded inexperience in military affairs unless as a 
provveditore ; and pointing to the more than ordinary dan- 
gers in which his country was involved, he earnestly be- 
sought the signory to look around for surer guidance. 
Compelled by this refusal to select from the mass, they ulti- 
mately intrusted the command of their army, now too 
weak for more than defensive war, to Paolo Baglione, an 
officer not long before engaged under the papal banners. 

This transition from one service to another directly hos- 
tile to it was by no means uncommon in Italian military 
history ; and in the instance mentioned above, the recon- 
ciliation of Julius to Venice removed all appearance of In- 
consistency. More than ever alarmed by the increasing 
influence of the French within the Alps, to which the 
failure of Maximilian before Padua had largely contributed, 
the pope resolved no longer to support the impolitic league 
to which his passion had given birth. Nevertheless, while 
receiving the Venetians once again into communion with 
the church, he rigidly exacted most of those penalties 
^hkh the power of the keys enabled him to demand. 
Their deputation of nobles, instead of displaying customary 
diplomatic pomp, entered Rome by night, clad in peniten- 
tial garb;* testified their contrition in the seven basilica; 
and humbled themselves upon their knees, while suppli- 
cating absolution, before the papal throne, ostentatiously 
raised in front of the brazen portals of the Vatican. It was 
esteemed no ordinary condonation that the stripes were re- 
mitted which it was sometimes customary for the pope and 
cardinals to inflict ; and the master of the ceremonies, to 
whose official care was intrusted the arrangement of this 
spectacle, strenuously insisted upon the necessity of adhering 
to that edifying custom. Among other precedents, he cited 

' * Brtno entrati eon abiti e con modi miserabili i set oratori del sentto 
Venesi^n*)* 1 qaali eaoendo cansueti a entnurvl een pompa e fiutto gran- 
duHumo.— Ooicciardini, lib. viU. vol. U. p. 233. 
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that of Innocent VIII., who, having summoned hefore hitn 
the gonfaloniere and one of the ancients of Bologna, for 
hanging a priest and a Franciscan in the streets of their 
' city, stripped them naked to their very drawer^, and flogged 
them with unsparing severity, not only by his own h^nds* 
but by those also of numerous assistants, during the recital 
of no less th(|n three out of the seven penitential psalms. 
Alexaiider VL, yet more recently, had exercised a nearly 
similar vengeance on some refractory Asculans ; and the 
pontifical arbiter eleganliarum, confiding on those sound au- 
thorities, recommended that the cardinal penitenttUTy should 
deliver thirteen rods, one to each of his officiating brother 
cardinals ; and the last, more handsomely finished than the 
rest, and distinguished by a napkin at the handle, for the 
pope's own use. With these scourges, a slight blow was 
to be inflicted on the shoulders of the envoys during the 
recital of each verse of the Miserere.* Julius, however, 
had good taste enough to remit this unseemly degradation ; 
and the idle submissions which he really exacted, however 

falling to the pride, by no means diminished the power of 
enice. But it must have been with no slight regret that 
she consented, for a while, to permit the exercise of uncon- 
trolled ecclesiastical jurisdiction within her dominions ;. and 
to concede free navigation of the Adriatic to natives of the 
ecclesiastical states, without demanding toH, or asserting 
any right of search. The renewal of good-will thiw effectea 
is partly attributable to Henry VIII. of England, whose 
martial spirit and abundant treasure rendered him a most 
important advocate. At Easter, in this year, he received 
from Julius the consecrated golden rose, annually bestowed 
upon some one sovereign as the highest token of pontifical 
favour ; and it is recorded that before the presentation of 
that special mark of grace and amity, Christopher Bam- 

* The fbrmulary drawn up by Be Grassis, is printed at length in tbe 
Annal. Eccl. of Raynaldus, ad aim. 1510. Of the Boloffnese be nyn 
that they were ordered " per poenitentiarioe omnes acriter percnti, ec 
quidem totaliter nudos, etiam sine caligis, aed aolia oampestribus rive 
brachis, et qaidem percuti fteit donee tres ex septem PBalmis poeniten- 
tialibus direrenlur." The pope's rod is described as virga una ptUerior 
pro Pontifice, cum manutcrgio in exfremifate. We are not certain that 
we have rendered manutergium correiiTly, but we know not what als« 
to substitute. Was the punishment so bloody that it was necessary ftir 
the holy executioner ^> wipe his hands during its inflietioa f 
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bridge. Archbishop of York) the English ambasBadoT at the 
Vatican, very strongly urged the holy father not to war 
against Venice, a state which, if it did not exist, ought, he 
said, to be created by the common consent of mankind, for 
the welfare and the glory of tl^e universe.* 

Of the bitter feelmgs still entertained against Venice, 
however, by the two chief powers associated in the league 
of Oambrai, a very remarkable evidence is preserved in a 
speech pronounced by the French ambassador, Louis Helian, 
at the opening of a diet of the empire, convened by Maxi- 
milian in order to obtain succours for a continuance of the 
war. The authenticity of that choice model and rich ex- 
emplar of all future invectives is undisputed ; but, since it 
has frequently been printed, we may content ourselves by 
.noticing a few of its most vehement passages. ** These 
Venetians," says the energetic orator, " who have abandoned 
the cause of Heaven^ deserve to be execrated by God and 
man, to be hunted down by sea and land, and to be exter- 
minated by fire and sword. It would be easy to show that 
these crafty and malignant foxes, these proud and farious 
lions, have entertained the design of subjugating Italy first, 
and the Roman empire afterward. If you have weakened 
them, follow up the blow and extinguish them altogether ; 
for unless you promptly bruise the head of this venomous 
serpent while it is yet stunned by your first stroke, I warn 
^you, that so soon as it has recovered, it will one day infect 
you all with its deadly poison, and strangle both yourselves 
. and your successors in its inextricable coils." Then pro- 
ducing Alexander, Scipio, Cssar, Ulysses, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, C. Marius, Trajan, Antonine, Constantine, and Q. 
Varus, — ^the TJsipeti, the Tencteri, the Suevi, the Marco- 
manni, the Quadi, the Catti, the Sicambri, the Heruli, the 
Vandals, and the Goths, as illustrations of so many separate 
commonplaces ; he adds a remark which, if it were more 
fully explained, might furnish a key to the mysterious fate 
of Cannagnuola ; namely, that through the ingratitude of 
ti^e republic that unhappy nobleman, the greatest captain 
of his time, was beheaded /or a few loords of raillery wftick 
had escaped Atm.f Dwelling with keen sarcasm upon the 

* Vembo, ix. p. 347. 
>>t Propter/iKettim unU camUfmim dictwn. 
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maritime ascendency of the Venetians, the ambassador next 
proceeds to stigmatize them as brides of Neptune or hus- 
bands of Thetis, who espouse the sea by a ring ; a folly un- 
heard of among; other naval powers, whether they be Ty- 
nans, Carthagmians, Rhodians, Athenians, Romans, Per- 
sians, or Genoese ; but worthily adopted by ** these insa^ 
tiate whales, these infamous corsairs, these pitiless cyclopa 
and polyphemi, who on all sides besiege the ocean, and are 
far more to be dreaded than any sea-monsters, quicksands, 
sunken rocks, or hurricanes.^' In a few other similar flow- 
ers of vituperative rhetoric they are described as devoted to 
Mohammed, not to Jesus ; boasters who assert that they 
will drag his Christian majesty to their dungeons in chains, 
and make the pope their chaplain in ordmary ;** wicked 
harpies, venomous aspics, sanguinary tigers, neither Turks 
nor Christians, but a third sect occupying a middle station 
between good and bad angels, neither belonging to heaven 
nor to hen ; a sort of loups garoua and mischievous gobtins, 
who wander by night through men's houses, raise storms 
at sea, destroy the peasants^ crops by hail, and take pos- 
session of human bodies in order to torment them. On 
these very reasonable grounds the diet is invoked to arouse 
itself for the utter destruction of this haughty republic, the 
sink of all pollutions, the receptacle of every vice, a state 
produced for the ruin and persecution of mankind at large. 
A few scattered incidental passages betray more distinctly 
than the above railing accusations the actual reasons which 
inspired this great bitterness of enmity : and from the reluc- 
tant confession of her adversaries we leam duly to appre- 
ciate the dgantic might of Venice. Power, subtlety, and 
ambition she doubtless possessed : but it is added that she 
is never to be forgiven for having dared to encounter in the 
field the armies of four great confederated princes; for 
having wrested from the King of Hun$rary three hundred 
islands, two extensive provinces, twelve Episcopal cities, and 
a range of ports spreading along five hundred miles of 
coast ; for her repeated triumphs over the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, the lords of Padua and Verona, the dukes of 
Milan, Ferrara, and Mantua, the emperors of the West, the 

* Fontifleem MsxininiD, parrom capSUaniun et ■ainimn n^ alcaiiiBiUite 
tmin ActnnM. 
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popea, and the kings of Naples. " Gods !*' exclaims the 
oratori *' what is the abyss, what is the bottomless ocean 
which could absorb and ingulf so vast possessions at once ! 
Not a century has elapsed since these fishermen emerged 
from their bogs ; and no sooner have they placed foot on 
Terra Firma than they have acquired greater dominion by 
perfidy, than Rome won by arms in the long course of two 
hundred years ; and they have already concerted plans to 
bridge the Don, the Rhine, the Seine, the Rhone, the Ta^us, 
and the Ebro, and to establish ^eir rule in. every provmce 
of Europe. These are the people who speak of themselves 
as sole possessors of nobility, as the only sages of the 
earth. For us, .who do not walk the streets in purple, nor 
hoard treasure in our. coffers, nor crowd our beaufets with 
plate, we in their eyes are barbarians, sots, and idiots ; they 
hate us, they scorn us, they insult us ; and both French and 
Germans are held up by them to mockery and ridicule. 
What security indeed can Christendom expect from this 
wicked republic while she is allowed to retain Istria, Croa- 
tia, and Dalmatia, the islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Candia, and Cyprus !"* • It is scarcely possible for national 
jealousy to exhibit itself in stronger colouring than that 
which imbues this harangue ; which, indeed, furnishes an 
invaluable commentary, not only on the external relations 
of Venice, but on the general condition of Europe during 
the time at which it was delivered. 

Maximilian, aided by subsidies from his German subjects 
and by French auxiliaries, prepared for a fresh campaign, 
and by numerical superiority chased the Venetians from 
most of their fortresses on the Adige and the Brenta. The 
war was conducted with unusual ferocity, and we read 
with horror of two thousand fugitives from Verona, many 
of noble stock (Bembo raises the sufferers to thrice that 
numbert)) suffocated in a neighbouring stone-quarry, the 
Grot of Longaro ; whose unknown depths and intricate 

* We have thrown together detached passages of Ilelian's speech, 
which may be fi>and entire, among other pieces, appended to Justiniani's 
History (Argentorati, 161 1), where the original Latin is given ; it is 
tnualaled at the end of Amslot de la Houssaye, Hist, du Oouvem. ds 
Veitise. 

t Bemho, z. p. 370. Guieciardinl names .this cavern *'la Orotta di 
MasstDo," and adds, *< dove d Itana morisaero piA di milto persone,* 
lib. ix. vol. tt. p. tt7. 
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windingrs afforded a refuge from which their punrtKftM wer9« 
unable to dislodge them. The savage French adventurers, 
lusting for booty, having piled straw atad other cotnbiifttiblei 
at the narrow mouth of the tavern, «gt th%m Mi fire till the 
rock flowed like a furnace. All within, exeept a single 
individual) perished in toftnfent ; some of the women in tlie 
agony of untimely throes, together with their new-bom 
babes. One youth, having penetrated the very bowels of 
the 9miterraiii, and having unexpectedly fouiid a scanty- 
supply of air from a fissure above, was dragged out some 
hours afterward "more dead than alive^ so discoloured 
was he by smoke.** Bayard*s generous nature revolted at 
this inhumanity ; he could obtain evidence against two only 
of the perpetrators, and those he delivered to the provost- 
marshal and saw them hanged, in his own presence, on 
the spot which they had polluted by their crying wicked- 
ness.* Scarcely less cruelty was manifested at the storm 
of Monselice, where all quarter was denied ; most of the 
garrison perished in the fiames of the last tower to which 
they had retired ; and a few, who leaped from the battle- 
ments in despair, were caught on pikes below. 
> One exploit of Andrea Gritti, during this for the most 
part unsuccessful campaign, must not be passed in silence. 
The confederates had stormed Porto Legnano, and during 
its occupation they were frequently harassed by some- 
neighbouring Venetian posts. Gritti was especially active 
m those rencounters, and on one occasion he overthrew and 
put to the sword an entire French detachment, df thre<i 
hundred men not one escaped to convey intelligence of 
their defeat ; and upon that circumstance Gritti founded e 
shrewd stratagem, from which he conceived strong hopes 
of recovering the town. Stripping the corpses of the slain^ 
he clad an equal number of his own troops in the armoui^ 
of the slaughtered French ; mounted them on the captured 
chargers ; and leaving five or six score of their comrades 
in their proper appointments, and in the guise of prisoners, 
he despatched the band upon Legnano, crying " France, 
France ! Victory, Victory !" Himself, with the remainder 
of his men, tarried a short space behind, awaiting a trumpet 

* Hist, du Ck. Bnyard^ xl. where the author recofrds that of the t^ 
mfllans thus executed, one had but a single ear, the other none at all : 
pretty clear evidence of punishment for former acts of vUluiy. 
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which he ordered to be sonnded as soon as the gates should 
be opened:; a result of which no doubt was apprehended. 
It 80 happened, however, that the lieutenant of the garrison 
was a sagacious captain, who had seen much service ; and 
he, mounting the ramparts when he heard the clarions and 
the joyous waiKsry, attentively reconnoitred the company 
below. After a while he remarked to an officer in attend- 
ance> " Gertes^ those are our horses, and the accoutrements 
also belong to our men ; but I do not think the soldiers 
ride after our feshion, and I am much deceived if they are 
ours ; in truth, my heart misgives roe that some misfortune 
has befallen us^ Go you down, lower the drawbridge, and 
when you have passed it see that it be raised again ; if they 
are our people, you will readily know them ; if they are 
enemies, save yourself as well as you can behind the bar- 
riers, and I have here two falcons loaded which shallsuc- 
cour you with speed." The officer obeyed, issued from the 
fort, and approached and challenged the foremost horse- 
men. Without reply, they moved on briBkly, thinking that 
the drawbridge was still lowered ; the captain jumped over 
the barriers, the two falcons opened their fire, and Le^ano 
was saved ; but not, as the honest narrator eoncTudes» 
without great shame and loss to the French.* 

In the year which followed, the appearance of Julius II* 
in arms at the head of his troops, — ^his narrow 
escape at Bologna, which he had recently annexed 15*1 1* 
by force to the papal dominions, and' which had 
subsequently been ag^n taken by the French,-^hi8 presence 
in the trenches under a deep snow at the siege of Mirandula, 
which he swore by St. Peter and St. Paul should be won 
by either (air or foul means, — ^his entrance of the captured 
City by its breach, — his flight before Bayard, during which, 
we are told, ^ if he had stopped to say but a single pater- 
noster," and if he had not, like a man of true spirit, as-s 
flisted in raising with his own hands the drawbridge of 
San' Felice, he must inevitably have been taken, f — and the 

** HUt. du Ch. Bayard., xll. Bonaocorsi also* relates this adventure, 
which is passed in silence by all the greater Julian historiaos. \i is 
]riain that Oaiceiardini had never heard of it, for be expressly says Leg- 
■ano was so weakened by the cafting off tills detachment, che sa vi si 
ftMsero vfdto saUto le gente Venesiane V avteebbero preso, lib. ix. vol. 
tt.p.319. 

f Car s*a soat aatant demeard qa'on meetralJt a dire im Fatemostsr 

Vol. II.— P 
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BQbseqnent asiemblj of the councils of Pisa and the Laterally 
whose decrees breathed scarcely less fury than these feats 
of positive war, — all these remarkable incidents are abun-' 
dantly related elsewhere by standard writers familiar to 
English ears ; and Venice, although materially affected by 
most of those events, took little direct part in any one of 

them. We pass on therefore to the new confede- 
"*'• *• racy which astonished Europe before the close of 
1511 ; the Holy LeaguCf as it was termed, by which the 
pope, the Venetians, and Ferdinand of Aragon, who were 
now seeking the depression of France, bound themselves 
by mutual ties to maintain the unity of the church, and to 
expel Louis from Italy. The emperor and the King of 
England were invited to join this anomalous alliance ; the 
former with but a vague expectation of obtaining his con- 
sent, the latter with strong hope of that active co-operation 
which he sobn afterward afforded. 

Towards the close of the foUowing^ January, the Spanish 

and papal troops invested Bologna, but it was re- 
1512 ^^^^^ before the Venetians could effect a junction 

with them. ' The French were now commanded 
b^ Gaston de Foix, Due de Nemours and nephew of their 
king ; a prince who had already, at twenty-two years of 
age, exhibited a splendour of military talent rarely equalled 
by the most veteran warriors. Having first checked a 
menaced descent of the Swiss who had quarrelled with 
Louis on account of scantiness of pay, and having after* 
ward driven the confederates from Bologna, Gaston con- 
tinued his march on Brescia ; which, partly through the 
assistance of one of its nobles, disgusted with the French 
authorities by whom he conceived himself injured in the 
decision of a private feud, partly through the unwearied 
activity of Gritti, had been recovered by Venice. Few 
stations were more important than that city to each party ; 
by the French it was considered, after Milan, their strongest 
hold in Lombardy; to the Venetians^ it^i^as/kfiqfri),-, by the 
endearing name of »* the little daughter ofSt., Mark."* To 

il e«toit croqu^.— Hist, dn Ch. Bayard, xliii. ;The expressive liuinoitf 
of the last word is untrenalatable. NotWtttastanding his admiration of 
tbe pope's spirit,— qui feut d'tiomme de bon-'esprit,— the writer telle as 
tliat the holy ftther shook with fear daring the whole remainder of that 
extraordinary day. 
* ifot. At C*. Bflftt^ xIvUL 
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both therefore it was an object well deserving contention ; 
bat although four hundred men-at-arms and four thousand 
foot under Paolo Baglione were despatched with all expe- 
dition by the signory, to reinforce the garrison, and to re- 
duce the citadel, which still maintained itself, the speed of 
Gaston anticipated their march. So rapid was his advance, 
even during mid-winter, that be traversed nearly fifty 
leagues in five days, and ** left behind him more country 
than a courier could ride over in the same time mounted 
on a cropped horse worth one hundred crowns."* His van 
under Bayard, having surprised Baglione, was sufficient to 
overthrow him with the loss of all his infantry and artillery ; 
and the assault of Brescia, which immediately followed, was 
among the most illustrious portions of the stainless knight's 
career. 

The singular distribution of Brescia has already been 
explained ki our account of a former siege,t and from that 
description it may readily be understood in what manner 
Gaston was able to establish himself with his comrades in 
the citadel, while the town was in the possession of the 
Venetians. His force amounted to twelve thousand men, 
the flower of the French chivalry ; to oppose which, Gritti 
marshalled eight thousand soldiers and about fourteen 
thousand irregularly-armed peasants and burghers. Anx- 
ious to preserve this fair city from pillage, the Due de Ne- 
mours summoned Gritti to surrender, with a menace that 
if he resisted not a life should be spared : but the answer 
was a mortal defiance ; and Gaston therefore prepared for 
instant storm, consigning to Bayard, at his special request, 
that which in modem warfare would be called the forlorn 
hope. ** On, gentlemen !" were the parting words of the 
duke ; " you have no more to do but to show yourselves 
gallant companions ; on, in the name of God and of St. 
Penis !" At the word, drums, trumpets, and clarions 
sounded the assault and alarum so impetuously, that the 
hair of cowards stood on end, and the hearts of the brave 
waxed greater within them. The first cannon-shot dis- 
charged by the Venetians plunged into the midst of the 

* Hist, du Ch. Bayard, xUx. 

t Vol. ii. ]x 9S. Our fbllowing aoconnt of tbe storm of Brasda la 
principally taken flrom Hi L du Cktv. Bayardf L 
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troop by which Gaston hinMeif was aunonnded; and a 
marvelious thing indeed was it .that no <»i6 was hurt, so 
serried were their ranks ; and the hacquebuteers mean* 
time from behind the first rampart plied their bullets thickly 
as flies. The descent from the eminence on which the 
citadel stood had been rendered sjippery by a gentle rain ; 
Gaston, therefore, resolving not to be among the last, in order 
that he might walk more surely and rapidly, pulled off his 
shoes, and many others followed his example. Meantime» 
at the foot of the rampart, at which the chevalier had arrived, 
so hot was the combat, and so vehement were the shouts 
V Bayard, Bayard ! France, France ! Marco, Marco !" that 
the musketeers c(^uld not be heard. Gritti loudly animated 
his men, assuring them that the French would soon be 
tired, and that if JBayard were once driven back, not another 
would dare approach. Greatly however was he deceived ! 
Bayard sprang first upon tho breastwork and ». thousand 
more followed him ; but as he pressed forward upon the 
retreating Venetians, he was struck in the thigh by a pike 
ao deeply that the shaft brok^, and a part of it, together 
with the iron head, remained in the wound. Urging on 
his fellow-soldiers, but himself unable to accompany them« 
he was carried from the spot by two archers, who stanched 
the blood, now flowing copiously, with linen torn from their 
own persons. His ^I roused his comrades to fury, and 
they burst into the streets, where the fight continued mur- 
derously ; the French suffering more firom the stones, tiles, 
and boiling water showered down from the windows, chiefly 
by women, than from the soldiery with whom they were 
engaged hand to hand. At length, with comparatively 
small loss to the assailants, seven thousand of their enemfes 
were left dead ; and Gritti, perceiving, that the eit^ was 
lost, endeavoured to escape, spurred his horse from street 
to street, found every issue obstructed, threw himself into 
a house, and with the help of a single attendant, barricaded 
aad defended it till he secured quarter. Never was a storm 
more cruelly pursued; twenty thousand souls perished 
while the pillage continued, and the booty was estimated at 
three millions of crowns. The capture' of Brescia, says 
the chronicler whom we are following, was the ruin of tne 
French in Italy, for its plunder so enriched the troops, that 
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iBsny disbanded and quitted the war, who miffht have done 
good service afterward, as you shall hear, at Ravenna.* 

Bayard, meantime, was placed upon a door torn from its 
hinges, and carried to the best looking house at hand. Its 
owner was a rich gentleman, who had sought asylum in a 
neighbouring monasteiy ; and his lady and two daagfaters, 
young maidens of extraordinary beauty, had concealed 
themselves beneath some straw in a granaiy, " under the 
protection of our Lord." The mother, when she heard the 
knocking at the wicket, opened it, " as awaiting the mercy 
of God with constancy ;** and Bayard, notwithstanding his 
own great pain, observing her piteous agony, incontinently 
placed sentinels at the gate, and ordered them to prohibit 
all entrance, well knowing that his name was a watchword 
of defence. He then assured the noble dame of protectioq^ 
inquired into her condition, and despatching some archen 
for her husband's relief, received him courteously, and en- 
treated him to believe that he lodged none other than a 
friend. His wound confined him K>r five weeks, nor was 
it closed when he remounted his horse and rejoined his 
comrades. Before his departure, the lady of the house- 
still considering herself and her family as prisoners, and 
her mansion and whole property as the lawful prize of her 
guest, yet perceiving his gentleness of demeanour, — ^thought 
to prevail upon him to compound for a moderate ransom ; 
and having placed two thousand five hundred ducats in a 
casket, she besought his acceptance of it on her knees. 
Bayard raised her at the moment, seated her beside him- 
self, and inquired the sum. He then assured her that if 
■he had presented him with one hundred thousand crowns 
they would not gratify him so much as the good cheer 
which he had tasted under her roof; and he requested per- 
mission to bid adieu to her daughters. " The damsels," 
says the chronicler, ** were fair, virtuous, and well-trained, 
and had afforded much pastime to the chevalier during his 
illness by their choice singing, playing on the lute ai»d 

* Gnioetardlni winds ap bis narrative of the miseries which Brescia 
endured in this assanlt, with very remarluible simplicity. '* Esseiido 
in preda le cose sagre e le proline, n^ meno la vita e Tonore delle per* 
■one che la robba stette sette giorni coniinui esponta all' avarizia^ alia 
lihidine, e alia crudelti mititare : fti celebrate per qneste cofe per tutta 
ia Cluistianiti eon somma gloria il none di Fols.— Lib. x. vol. H p. 440. 
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•pinet, and their much canning needlework.'* When th^ 
entered the chamber, they thanked him with deep gratitude 
tm the guardian of their honoar ; and the good knight, al- 
most weeping at their get^tleness and humility, answered, 
*< Fair maidens, you are doing that which it is rather my 
part to do, to thank you for the good company which you 
nave afforded me, and for which I am greatly bound and 
obliged to you. You know that we knight-adventurers are 
ill provided with goodly toys for ladies' eyes, and for my 
part I am sorely grieved not to be better fiimished, in order 
that I might offer you some love-token, as is your due. 
But your lady mother here has given me two thousand five 
hundred ducats, vehichi lie on that table, and I present each 
of you with one thousand in aid of your marriage portions ; 
for my recompense I ask no more than that you will be 
pleased to pray God for my welfare." Then, turning to 
the lady of the house, he continued : '* These remaining 
five hundred ducats I takie, madam, to my own -use ;' and I 
request you to distribute them' among the poor nuns who 
have been pillaged, and with whose necessities no one can 
be better acquainted than yourself : and herewith I take 
my leave." After having dined, as he quitted his chamber 
to take hone, the two fair damsel* met him, each bearing 
a little offering which she had worked during his confine- 
ment ; one consisted of two rich bracelets woven with 
marvellous delicacy from her own beauteous hair and fine 
gold and silver threads ; the other was a crimson satin 
purse embroidered with much subtlety. Greatly did the 
brave knight thank them for this last courtesy, saying that 
such presents from so lovely hands were worth ten thousand 
crowns ; then gallantly fastening the bracelets on his arm 
and the purse on his sleeve, he vowed to wear them both, 
for the honour of their fair donors, while his life endured ; 
and so he mounted and rode on.* 

Bayard pursued his course to Ravenna, where he arrived 
just" in time to partake in that dazzling triumph under its 
walls, the source of so much glory and so passionate grief 
to the French. In the eurly part of this campaign a 
11 celebrated astrologer at Carpi had predicted that 
Apru 11. ^j^ ^^^ ensuing Easter Sunday a great battle 
■bould be fought, in which Gaston de Foiz ■hoold die in 

4u Gk. Bagwrij li. 
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tiii artns of victory ; and he had entreated De la PaHtse 
and Bayard) as the sole hope, of their prince's escape from 
the peril menaced by the stars, not to lose sight of him while 
on the fields* The event corresponded with the prediction ; 
a battle was fought on the day specified by i\to eeer, and 
Bayard, during the heat of action, seems to have obeyed 
his injunction ; but when the allies were routed and flying 
in confusion, he urged the duke to collect his men-at-arms 
and restrain them for a short season froiii plunder, while 
himself joined in the pursuit ; at the same time requiring a 
promise that, until he returned, Gaston would not advance 
from the spot on which he then stood. This short absence, 
however, proved fatal! for the gallant prince, unable to 
resist a favourable opportunity of charging some Spanish 
infantry which still remained unbroken^ threw himself at 
the head of his men-at-arms ; became entangled on i cause- 
way between a canal and a deep ravine ; fought on foot, 
after his horse had been hamstrung ; and fell by unknown 
and prd>ably obscure hands, mangled with fifteen wounds, 
all in front and chiefly in the face.f Bayard did not learn 
this great calamity till after he had permitted the escape of 
the Spaniards by whom Gaston had been slain. He en- 
countered them while he was returning to the post on which 
he had left the duke, received their submission and the sur- 
render of their standards, and abhorring needless slaughter 
in cold blood, granted quarter, and permitted thcfm to con- 
tinue their retreat. 

The Venetian contingent had not been present on this 
day so fatal to their allies ; and notwithstanding the con- 
sternation which the defeat at Ravenna had first excited in 
Rome, it soon became evident that the conquerors had suf- 
fered far too deeply to profit by their most bnlliant but falla- 
cious success. The flower of their troops as well as of 
their captains had perished on that hard-fought field ; and 
La Palisse, upon T^hom the command devolv^, found him- 
self at this head of a force greatly weakened in numbers, 
and among whom discipline had been almost wholly de- 
stroyed by the richness of their booty, both in the late vic- 
tory and at Brescia. To increase his embarrassments, the 
pope temporized with artful and pez^ous negotiations* 

' * HM, du Cktv. Bayard, zlvii. j ^ 1^^- 
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Henry VIIL openly acceded to the ho?y league ; the de- 
feated confederates reitssembled in Romagna ; and Maxi- 
milian not only prolonged his truce with the signory, but 
Save permission to twenty thousand Swiss to traverse his 
ominions, pour down from the mountains of the Tyrol, 
and effect their junction with a force of ten thousand Vene- 
tians now organized in Lombardy. The faithlessness of 
the emperor, indeed, became more plainly visible every 
hour; discontent and disunion were rife in the French 
army ; more than once, in some skirmishes while retiring 
on the Mincio, nothing but the almost incredible prowess 
of Bayard saved it from destruction ; and of this last sup- 
port it was deprived, when his arm was shattered by a 
bullet under the walls of Pavia. Harassed by these com- 
plicated difficulties, La Palisse continued his painful re- 
treat ; and' the army which had triumphed so memorably at 
Ravenna on the 11th of April, began to reascend the Alps 
on the 28th of June, broken, exhausted, and dispirited. Its 
departure was a signal for the almost general emancipation 
of Northern Italy. Genoa revolted; Asti acknowledged 
her former rulers ; Milan was reoccupied by the allies, and 
its inhabitants, exasperated by the oppression under which 
they had recently groaned, revenged themselves by a savage 
massacre of one thousand five hundred defenceless French, 
left within their walls either from infirnuty or inclination. 
A few scattered castles, little capable of resisting the ap- 
proaches either of force or famine, were all that remained 
to Louis of his rapid and extensive conquests in Italy. 

But the foliowinff year gave birth to new interests and 
new coalitions, and in surveying the labyrinth of incon- 
stancy and intrigue which the history of Europe 
t'J^m presents at that season, the writer must think him- 
self fortunate whose task confines him to the single 
state of Venice. Julius IL, although on the verge of the 
tomb, still continued to cherish with undiminished fervour 
his favourite design of expelUng the barbarians from Italy,* 

* An expresfldon which was continaally on his lips. The last chapter 
of the Principe of Machiavelli is wholly directed to that great patriotic 
object, 80 dear to every Italian heaxt^-^Esortatione a liberare Italia dei 
Barbari. Would that their miserable, petty, internal 4i88easioa8 bad 
•ter permitted them to effect a general union for the purpose ! 

Qual odio^ qualfuror^ qual ira mmaiM, 
Ouat platteU moi^fnt. 
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«ad. Mb genent views of aggrandizing the h&ly see. One, 
tiierefore, of his earliest measures was to place the sway 
of Milan in the hands of a governor dependent upon him* 
self, and irreconcilably hostile to France ; both of which 
requisites were found united in the person of Mazimiiiaii 
€»forza, eldest son of the deposed Lodovico ; a youth of 
weak capacity, who, during his father's imprisonment, had 
found refuge in Germany. It was on the announcement 
of that disposition of the throne of Milan that Louis XII. 
is said to have released Lodovico from his dungeon at 
Loches, with the intention of turning him loose on his 
former dominions for the sole purpose of creating embroil* 
ment ; but authorities are at variance on this point, and by 
many writers the death of the linhappy prince is placed 
several years earlier.^ Matthieu Schiner, the cardinal of 
Sion in the Yalais, an ambitious and turbulent prelate, who 
possessed unbounded influence over his countrymen, and 
accompanied their armies to the field, **that good prophet,** 
«s Bayard's chronicler styles him, " who always hated the 
French," was intrusted with the escort and inauguration 
of the young Sforza ; and the first disgraceful act 
of that bigoted priest upon his entrance into Milan ^510* 
was the exhumation of the remains of Gaston de * 

Foix, which had been interred in the DttomOj and their 
transfer, as exconununicated, to less holy ground in the 
nunnery of Sta. Martha. When the French reoccupied 
Milan three years afterward, they raised a splendid menu* 
ment to- their prince in that nunnery ; the tomb itself has 
been destroyed, but a noble statue of Gaston which formed 
part of it, well betokening his lofty character, long re- 
mained, and perhaps still remains, built into the wall of an 
obscure court adjoining Sta. Martha. 

In the distribution of the reconquered territories in Lom* 
bardy, little attention had been paid to the just claims of 
Venice, whose humiliation formed another part of the policy 
of Julius. The sole places which she regained were Ber- 
gamo, won by surprise, and Crema, for whose surrender she 
bribed the French commander. Upon complaint to Maxi* 
milian, the signoiy were haughtily informed that it was but 
a small portion of Terra Firma, upon which they might 

* Vol. iL f. 13S. 
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hope to re-enter; and that whatever territory might he 
granted must be held as a fief of the empire ; for investi- 
ture with which they must consent to pay two hundred 
thousand florins immediately, and a perpetual annual tribute 
of thirty thousand more. At that price, it was added, the 
existing truce should be extended into peace. Indignant 
at those inequitable and ignominious terms, the senate ap- 
pealed to the Vatican ; but Julius felt little hope of com- 
passing his ulterior designs without the co-operation of the 
emperor, and forgetting therefore all gratitude for the past, 
in an anxious looking to the future, he abandoned that 
power which, when he provoked the hostility of France, had 
. been his earliest ally ; and promised MaoumiUan that if the 
aignoiy persisted in refusing his proposals, he would treat 
them as his own enemies. 

To the republic, thus oppressed by the emperor and de- 
serted by the pope, an accommodation with France appeared 
the surest safeguard ; and, on the other hand, the acquisi- 
tion of such an ally as Venice was important to Louis, now 
harassed by Ensland, Spain, and Swisserland, all in arms 
at once on difSrent quarters of his dominions. Andrfea 
Gritti, who had- remained prisoner since his capture at 
Brescia, ajSbrded a channel for negotiation ; and a treaty 
was rapidly concluded at Blois, by which the 
"J^Jg » French king engaged to despatch a po^verful force 
* to unite witn the Venetian army, and both parties 
pledged themselves to continue in arms till each had re- 
covered its ancient possessions ; the adjustment of the 
Srecise boundaries of which was reserved for subsequent 
iscussion. 
^ Before that alliance was signed, Julius II. had closed his 
unpontifical career ; and he was succeeded by the Cjardinal 
de' Medici, who, present as legate of the church at the bat^ 
tie of Ravenna, had been taken prisoner there ; and now, 
on the first anniversary of that engagement, assumed the 
'triple crown, under the title of Leo a. No change, how- 
ever, being produced at the moment in the policy of the 
Vatican, the French retraced their now familiar paih across 
the Alps, under La Tremouille and Trivulzio, captains 
trained and nurtured in the former Italian wars; while 
D'Alviano was released from the confinement in which he 
liad been detained since his defeat at Agnadello, in order to 
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Nfome the command of the Venetians. Milan soon fell 
an easy conquest, and Maximilian Sforza, chased from hie 
short-lived soverei^ty, took refu^ in the Swiss camp at 
Novarra; the spot at which, thirteen years before, his 
father had been betrayed by the same allies to the French, 
under the same generals who now commanded them. More 
faithful to their present engagements with the Milanese 
prince, or rather animated by deeper hostility against Louis, 
the Swiss now ennobled Novarra by a brilliant action, ter- 
minating in the entire overthrow of the invaders,* , ^ 
who hastily regained the Alps, and abandoned D*A1- "°* * 
viano, then encamped near Cremona. Compelled to a 
speedy retreat, he threw himself into Padua, while Bagli- 
one undertook the defence of Treviso, the two sole outposts 
now retained by Venice. Padua successfully defended 
itself during a brisk investment of eighteen days by the con- 
federates; and their commander, Don Raymondode Car- 
dona, viceroy of Naples, irritated by his failure, and embar- 
rassed both for money and supplies, revenged himself by 
an extensive and merciless ravage of the surrounding coun- 
try. The rich villas and palaces of the Venetian nobles on 
the Brenta and the Bacchiglione, and the towns of Mestre, 
Fusina, and Margh^ra, on the borders of the Lagune^ were 
given to the flames ; and, in imitation of the former similar 
bravado of Louis XIL,t a battery of ten guns, of large 
caliber, was advanced as near the capital as circumstances 
permitted. While the citizens beheld from their spires and 
bell-towers the conflagration of the neighbouring villages, 
in which, in many instances, they could discover the fall 

* PaalQs Jovins recounts, that on the evening before the battle of No- 
varra, all the dogs which followed the French army deserted, magnd 
eontinentigue agmiru^ to the Swiss ; and by wagging their talis, droop- 
fiig their ears, and licking the feet of the sentinels, testified sabjectidn to 
their new masters. This occurrence was formally notified to Maximilian 
Sforza as a cevtam omen of approaching victory, observed on former oe- 
casinns (xi. p. 169). However credulous an Italian bishop might be in 
the sixteenth century, there are few marvels (true or fiUse) upon which a 
philosophical-French abb6 of the eighteenth would not seek torotemo^- 
see; and Dubos, accordingly, tells us that the reason for the desertiou 
by the dogs was,.in truth, no other than that having gone out in search 
of food in the morning, and not finding their old masters on their posts 
when they returned, they very naturally went over to Novarra in aearcli 
of oihars.-^Hi8t. fle la Ligue de Cambray, l^b. iv. 

t Vol. U. p. 147. 
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§i Hmv cwn ipanU noh, ibej weie afflkfted with s yet 
deeper eeoae of igaomuiy when the cannonade readied the 
■Kmaateiy of San SeotMido^ situated but a lew handled 
paces in advance of Venice itselC* 

Nor did tbnr lererses teiminate here. D'Alviano, imp»* 
tient of the devastatim aroond him* earnestly entreated 
penniasion to issoe finom Padoa and to take the field. But 
Lis troops Glared little in the detennined courage of their 
general; and when* after many days* manceuviing, he 
Q^ m brought the Spaniards, laden with booty aid ex« 
hanrted by fiitigue, to acti<m aft Motta, ' near Vr- 
oenxa, the Venetians gave way almost at the first onset, kav* 
ing fiwr thousand d^ on the field. D'Alviano himself 
escaped to Treviso; Bagtione was taken prisoner; of the 
froopediiorif Loradano was slain by some Spaniards di^Mi- 
ting for him as their prize ; and Gritti, pursued to the veiy 
xampaits of Vioenza, fimnd its gates closed by the ganisoo, 
and but £» a rope thrown by a sentinel from its batUemiints^ 
must have paid the forfint of liberty, or, peihaps, even of lilik 

A great domestic calamity sneceeded these military dia- 
asters. Some shops adjoining the Rialto having caught 
J, .^ fire, the flames were earned by a high noith wind 
1514. ^^ ^® most populous and conmiercial quarter of 
the dty ; where not less than two thousand houses, 
together with tiieb entire contents, were destroyed ; and 
the loss of this sin^^e night was estimated as equal to the 
cost of a whole campaign. By a singular chance, while all 
the surrounding buildings were consumed, the church of 
San Giacopo, th^ earliest memorial of the original fugitivea 
from Aqnileia, and of which the foundations were traced 
to the commencement of the fifth century,! escaped with 

« Onieelanlini, lib. zi. voL iiL p. M. 

t Vol. t p. 19. This lire, and tlie escape of tbe dmreh, are described 
by Fftolas Jonas, xU. 9M, and by P. Juatiniani, xil. 319. The lauer is 
vraaoally animated. ** Memini sMeaeeoa ad loeam incendu apectandi 
fiaiiA acceaiiaee, torn miaerabileai dadem, expaveacentemqiie incenaa- 
mm iMiiuin ruinam intniimi, ingeatem animo mcBrorem coaeepi ; jaee- 
bant pnwtraUB Torad danuiiA apeeiooc •diam atroctone, moleaqoe dis- 
jecta defbrmem laU lod Ibciean reddebant, itaniiMifie ae fliTitte ex 
raderam cmlHilia in anmnram Tolvebantor ; bine ndnas, illine aeaiiidi- 
raia videbam edilleia, aideqtea alio looo trabea, alio colomnaa, finnioes, 
areas eoUapaoa, ae eineribna igniqiie omnia invdata. In ipoia aatom 
flamaiia femnue, annuo, axgemnm, drar, alia^e preciosa .omaoiaBta 

latMfWgSlNHII. 
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alight damage, and afforded to the willing belief of the 
populace a nresh pledge of the immortality of their city. 
Undismayed by this new misfortune, the signory continued 
their exertions, enrolled the workmen of the arsenal as ft 
garrison for Padua, and by largely recruiting D'Alviano, 
gave him opportunity of renewing a straggling war of par- 
tisanship, and of winning many not unimportant advan- 
taffes, even in the face of his victorious enemy. 

It* was at this period that Bembo, himself a Venetian, 
was deputed by Leo X., in whose service he was engaged 
as secretary, to endeavour to wean his countrymen from 
their alliance with France, and to induce them to propitiate 
the* emperor hj an abandonment of their claim upon Verona, 
now the chief subsistinff cause of hostility. The proposta 
which the ambassador addressed to the signory on that occa- 
sion is still extant among his works,* ana affords a remark- 
able specimen of the cumbrous diplomacy of the sixteenth 
century ; especially in those arguments which he derives 
from the recent marriage of Louis XII., now past the me* 
ridian of life, with the young and lovely Mary of England, 
sister to Henry VIII., the most beautiful woman of her 
time. But the assertion of Bembo, that the French mon- 
arch would forget all warlike cares in the arms of his at- 
tractive bride, and his prediction that his days would be 
abridged also by that ill-assorted match, fiuled to . 
shake the fidelity of the signory. They broke off the ^515 
negotiation, ana despatched an embassy to congratu- 
late Louis on his nuptials, which was met, while on its 
route, by the tidings of his decease. 

His successor, Francis I., received the Venetian envoys 
with distinction, renewed the treaty <^ Blois, assumed the 
title of Duke of Milan, and engaged to appear in arms on 
the banks of the Adda before the close of four months. In 
the early part of the expedition undertaken in fulfilment of 
this promise, the Venetians were principally occupied in 
observing a Spanish force between the Mmdo and the 
Adige, in order to prevent its junction with the Swiss, who. 
retiring from the defiles of the Alps before the advance of 
the French, had occupied. Milan. No sooner, however, had 
Francis arrived and encamped at Marignano, than D'Alvi* 

* Opera, Ui. 47B. 
Vol. II.— Q 
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ano broke np fnmi his more distant quarters, and hj a marcli 
of unexampled rapidity, pressed forward to Lodi. It was 
on the afternoon of the 13th of September that the Vene- 
tian general, with three or four attendants, rode to the 
French camp, in order to salute the king, and to consult 
with him respecting the plan of the campaign ; and whife 
engaged in familiar conversation in the royal tent, where 
Francis was trying on a new suit of armour, the Seigneur 
de Fleuranges burst in with breathless ha^te, and announced 
that the Swiss were unexpectedly advancing. 'VSignor 
Bartolomeo,*' said the king, turning to D'Alviano, '< you see 
how we are circumstanced ; I pray you lose no time ;" and 
at the words the general sprang upon his horse, and gal- 
loped baek to Lodi, to put his troops in immediate motion. 
Meantime the battle commenced ; and the Swiss, frustrated 
in their first hope of surf>rise, rushed on the French artil- 
lery, in spite of its terrific fire, and, in many instances, cap- 
tured the guns. Francis himself, with all the ardour of youth, 
plunged into the thickest of the fight ; owed his -life, more 
than once, to the good temper of his armour ; cut down 
several of the enemy with his own hand ; and when mid- 
night separated the combatants, and the gigantic horns of 
TJri and Underwald recalled the Swiss to their quartiers, 
snatched a brief repose on the carriage of a gun, and passed 
the remaining hours of darkness on horseback, making dis- 
positions for the morrow. At daybreak the engagement 
was renewed with more than former fury, and its fortune 
was still doubtfiil, and perhaps inclining against the French, 
when, about nine o*clock, the seasonable appearance of 
D'Alviano decided in their favour. He had riduen all night, 
and gathering two hundred picked horsemen, and ordering 
the rest of his army to follow with the utmost speed, he 
returned to the field at the very moment at which he was 
most needed. Instantly charging, although not without 
considerable loss, he checked a successful column of Swiss, 
and impressed their comrades with a belief that the entire 
Venetian army had arrived. Despairing, therefore, of vic- 
toiy, they retired upon their quarters, slowly, in good order, 
still breathing fierceness, and defying pursuit. The move- 
ment was efieeted with little other loss than that of some 
•trag|;}er8, who were destroyed by D'Alviano in the flames 
•fa village which they endeavoured to defend. The carnage 
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of the two days* fight was horrible ; twelve thousand Swiss, 
and -about four thousand French, many of noble blood, re- 
mained on the field ; and the veteran Trivulzio, who had 
been present in no less than eighteen pitched battles, spoke 
of all his former engagements as children's sport compared 
with this, and named it " The Combat of the Giants."* 

The battle of Marignano brought the glories of Bayard 
to their height. In one of the closing charges on the first 
evening, the brave knight, having already had one horse 
killed under him, was entangled among the pikes of the 
enemy, and 4oBt his bridle. His charger, thus freed, became 
unmanageable ; and although he dashed through the sur- 
rounding hosts and disengaged his master, he continued to 
rush blindly on in the direction of another corps of Swiss. 
The clusters hanginff from tree to tree in an intervening 
vineyard fortunately checked his speed, and enabled Bayard 
to dismount at a moment in which he considered himself 
utterly lost. Then disencumbering himself of his greaves 
and helmet, he crept on all-fours along the course of a ditch, 
which dbrried him past the Swiss detachment, to a point 
£rom which he heard shouts of " France, France !" Great 
was his joy when the first man whom he encountered was 
the Duke of Lorraine ; who, astonished to see so gallant a 
knight on foot, mounted him on a fresh horse, to which is 
attached a history partaking of the romance which belongs 
so largely to his master. That good steed CartruLn was 
taken at Bresoia ; presented by the Duke of Lorraine to 
Bayard ; and ridden by him at Ravenna, till two thrusts 
from a pike in its body, and more than twenty «abre cuts on 
its head, obliged him to abandon his favourite as mortally 
wounded. On the morning after the battle, however, the 
generous animal was found ffra2ing, recognised his master 
by an affectionate neigh, and was conveyed to his quarters, 
where lus wounds were carefully tended till he recovered. 
Marvellous was it to behold how patiently he submitted 
without a start or movement to the searching hands which 
dressed his gashes ; yet if a naked sword glittered near him, 
lus eyes flashed with fiiry, and seizing the blade he wrung 
it vengefuUy with his teeth. Never yet did you see a more 
gallant steed ; be was, in truth, what Bucephalus was tp 
Xldxaader ! 

* «aicci|urdiiii, lib. liL vol. itt p. M7 . 
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Tlie dieralia^ wdl satisfi e d to be dun naBomiled on ha0 
fimmnte boiw^ showed the same joyous hamoury tnits of 
wHA we have more than ooee before notieed ; and bj a 
phjfiil slnta|nem replaced the hefanet whidi he had tfarown 
awaj. Tummg to a gentleman of his aoqnaintanee who 
was standing by, he expressed fear of fgitrhing cold if he 
eontinned bueheaded after the violent heat oeeaaioned by 
hn long exeitioDs on feot. '^Piithee, then," he said,** lend 
ne for an hour or two that helmet which I see your page 
has in his hands." The helmet was readily lent, bat it was 
not retained to its owner till the dose ti the next day's 
battle, after it had seen hard service.* It was also on the 
field of this ereat victoiy that Fiands L demanded knight- 
liood finom £iyaid, who would fidn have excaaed himself; 
leplj^ing that he wlio was king of so great » kingdom was 
abndy knight of all oiden of knighthood. ** Cite me no 
eamms^ answered Francis, with a poor jest, which has 
been tboogfat worth preserving, ''bethc^ of steel, brass, 
orinm! Uonqr will and commandment, lif yon mean to be 
^esteemed among the nomber of my good servants and sab- 
jects." Thus pressed, Bayazd drew his sword and ad- 
dretted the king, ** Sire, may you be valiant as Roland, 
Oliver, Godfrey, or Baldwin ! Certes yoo are the first kin|r 
who ever yet was dubbed knighL God grant that yon may 
never be pot to flight in battle f and then, holding his 
sword on hicfa, after giving the aeeoladej he cried aload, 
** H»pjpy art Uiou, my good sword, this day to have knighted 
so vixCnons and powerful a king! Certes, henceforward 
ihou shalt be regarded as a relic, ^d honoured above all 
things; never again will I unsheath thee save asainst 
Turks, Saracens, and Moors !" and then, making twoleaps, | 

he returned it to the scabbard.t 

Tins bloody victory was not, like that of Ravenna, bar* 
ren of results. The Swiss having retired to their moun- 
tains, and the Spaniards to cover Nicies, Milan once more 
surrendered; and Maximilian Sforza, who had sought 
shelter within its citadel, abandoned its defence, and ac- 
cepted a pension, and a retreat in France, with a pronuse of 
the king's influence to obtain him a caidinars hat ; happy 
i» disembarrassing himself from a contest which nature had 

* Htat. da Cher. Bayard, Ir. 

t Champier, Hist, du Cliev. Bayard. 
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BI qualified him to support. The pope, hastening to nego- 
tiate, conduded peace, first with Venice, by conceding her 
xight to Brescia altogether, and to Verona so far as himself 
was concerned ; and then with France, by permitting the 
Teannezation of Parma and Piaeenza, which had been sev- 
ered from the duchy of Milan. Francis, having agreed to 
these conditions, and adjusted also a treaty with Swisser- 
land, known in history as La Paix perpituelle, which con- 
tinued the basis of all subsequent relations between the 
two countries till the revolution of 1789, disbanded the 
greater part of his army, and returned home. But the field 
was still kept by the Venetians, for although Brescia had 
been ceded by the pope, it was garrisoned by his confede- 
rates. While the indefatigable D' Alviano was preparing to 
jeduce it, a severe and painful disorder, produced by his 
great exertions at Marignano, terminated his life in q^^ ^ 
his 6 1 St year. Venice was grateful for his splendid 
services and virtues, and decreed the honours of a public 
funeral in the capital. His corpse remained in the camp 
twenty-three days, during the whole of which time his soldiers 
mounted guard at the tent in which it reposed, and paid it 
Hie honour due to a living general ; and then, strongly im- 
pressed with the feeling that be who while alive never ahrank 
from the face of his enemies ought not to avoid confronting 
them even when dead, they refused to demand safe-conduct 
from the Austrians ; and fearlessly escorted the remains of 
their beloved leader, through the middle of the hostile posts, 
to the borders of the L(^ne. The frineral oration was 
spoken by Navagierq, and a superb monument to D* Alviano's 
memory was erected in the church of San Stefano. 

In the ibllowing spring, Maximilian, bent upon one great 
effort for his re-establish^ent in Italy, poured down 
unexpectedly upon the lK>mbard plains with nearly jg^g* 
forty thousand men. His vast superiority over the 
small French and Venetian force must have ensured the 
immediate fall of Milan, but for a dilatory and irresolute 
spirit, which not only permitted the union of widely-scat- 
tered detachments, but even left time for the arrival of ten 
thousand Swiss auxiliaries. Without having received a 
single check, and leading an army still double m number to 
that opposed to him, so deeply did Maximilian distrust ^e 
fidelity of his own Swiss when arrayed against their counr 
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irymen* so feaiiiilly was he impreMfed with the ramem- 
hnnce of their treadieiy under similar ciicnmatonree to 
Lodovieo Sforza, that when a short march would have 
placed Milan in his possession, he suddenly fell back 
almost with the rapidity of flight, secured his own person 
in Trent, and left his troops so iU paid, and ill provided, 
that they, for the most part, broke up and dispersed. His 
retreat was most advantageoas to the Venetians ; Bergamo 
and many of the lesser towns opened their gates, Brescia 
capitulated after a short resistance, and Verona might soon 
have followed but for the languid co-operation of the French* 
The mystery of their reluctance was soon explained by the 
announcement of a negotiation between Francis I. and 
Charles V., to whom the crown of Spain had recently de- 
Tolved by the death of Ferdinand ; and who, eager to pass 
from his dominions in the Netheriands to secure those in 
Castile, spared no pains to strengthen amicable relationB 
with France. By a treaty signed at Noyon on the Idth 
of August, after provisions affecting the chief contracting 
parties, arrangements were made for the pacification of 
Italy, without which Francis saw little hope of establish- 
ment in the Milanese, and Charles despaired of extricating 
his Neapolitan territories from the nvtl claims which were 
extended over them. The King of France acted for Ven- 
ice ; and the King of Spain declared, that unless his grand- 
father Maximilian should assent within two months to the 
terms, he would cease to assist him with either men or 
money. Verona, by this treaty, was to be restored to Ven- 
ice ; out in order to save the emperor's honour it was to be 
surrendered first to Charles, to be transferred by him after 
six weeks' occupation to Frandsf and not to be delivered to 
its ultimate master till after the payment of one bundled 
thousand ducats. Maximilian at first expressed anger and 
astonishment at this unheard-of dictation by an almost 
beardless youth ; and indignantly applied to England for 
assistance ; offering to Henry vIII. as the price of his 
friendship, if he would defray the charge of such an expe- 
dition, to open a passage to Rome at the head of fifty thou« 
sand men, there to celebrate his own coronation, and to 
declare his ally King of the Romans, and his successor. 
Heary, undeluded by these magnificent but empty promises^ 
coldly declined ; replying that he was contented with his 
hereditary dominions ; and Maximilian, perceiving his ina* 
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bili^ to i«mt BiDgle-handeJ, accepted the tmni, ind rati- 
fied ■ long truce with Venice. 

Tluu, ^er eight yean' aumterrupled gtruggle, in tha 
course of which at one time all had been lost except her 
insulBi donunions, Venice emerged from her migh^ dan- 
geie i sham, indeed, of lome of het more recent coaqueeta, 
bul still oulwardl; ponerlul and largel; increaaed in glorj. 
Her firmnew and her prudence had aaved her vihile tot- 
tering almoaC on the «er^e of ruin, and never did the exhibit 
herself in a prouder attitude than that which ihe calml* 
' maintained undsi the heavieat preuure of her laic compb- 
cated disasten. Ovec these ehe had at length triumphed; 
her immediate loeaee were Cremona, the borden of tha 
Adda, and Rranagna ; her fiitore dangers aroae &om the 
neighbourtiood of powen mperior to iKreel^ and &om the 
buidon of a national debt, incoired for tlie lupport of tba 
poet eihauating war, and amounting to five milUoni of 
ducats, a som near^ equalling eight nulliona iterting at 
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Notwithstanding the fair outward appearances of un- 
diminished strength which Venice for the most part pre- 
served after the ratification of the treaty of Noyon, manifest 
signs of incipient decay must have presented themselves to 
stich eyes as had the privilege of closely searching her 
internal polity. During the late wars, her exhausted trea- 
sury had been replenished for the moment by means de- 
grading to her hereditary nobles ; and wealth had been 
made a sure channel to many public employments hitherto 
the exclusive privilege of patrician birth and fitting educa- 
tion* Municipal goyernments and judicial offices, by be* 
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coming marketable, had in countless instances been prosti- 
tuted to unworthy hands ; and it was necessary, therefore, 
that at least one generation should pass away before the 
state could regain, if indeed it ever attained the power of 
regaining, the solidity of its original constitution. In her 
finances, also, it was no longer by commerce, the staple of 
the republic from her cradle, that Venice could hope to 
recover her impaired vigour. The partition-wall of her 
monopoly had been broken down : the recent discovery of 
the New World by the great Genoese adventurer, and the 
new track to the market of the Old World, opened by his 
not less distinguished Portuguese rival, having transferred 
in.ffreat part to Cadiz and to the Tagus that traffic which 
had before centred in the Lagune. The fury of war had 
destroyed the manufactories of Venice on Terra Fvrma. ; these 
however might be re-established during peace ; but her salt* 
works, in which, from her very birth, she had refused all 
partnership, and defied all competition, were now shared 
by compulsion with the holy see. Her argosies might still 
penetrate to the innermost shores of the Mediterranean 
and of the Euxine ; but Cairo and Alexandria, the empo- 
riums of her carrier-trade, had been won by the Turkish 
sultan, who thus intercepted half her profits by his demand 
of toil and custom : and Uie treasures and spices of the East, 
instead of slowly traversing a vast intermediate continent, 
and encountering the perilous navigation of the Red Sea, 
now found a surer, quicker, and more regulated course round 
that cape which, divested of its fearful name '* of Storms," 
more justly augured *' Good Hope" to those by whose pei^ 
severing enterprise it had first been doubled. 

The senate, however, was zealous in providing such 
remedies for the national distress as they still retained 
power to administer. They dedicated themselves steadily 
to the revival of agriculture in their wasted provinces ; they 
recalled the scattered artisans whom war had chased from 
their looms and furnaces ; they profited by their recent hard 
lessons of self-defence, which taught how much the safety 
of their capital depended upon that of her outworks, Padua 
and Verona ; and no labour was spared to render those 
fortifications impregnable ; and, with an equally saffacioua 
regard to more peaceful objects, they again organized in the 
fonner of those dtiies its fiur-fained U]uvexaity» whose studiei 
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had been suspended dming the last eight calamitoas years. 
Wisely indeed did they act in once more iniriting its former 
inflax of scholazs to be wholesomely disciplined in Ktera- 
tnre and the arts by ** that new Athens, that ornament of 
the repnbKc, that cmnmodions resort of mUions,*' as it is 
styled, not unaptly, by Parota.* 

Still it was manifest to her rulers that without repose the 
▼ery existence of their country was uncertain ; that her 
inward wounds, visible to them alone, but not on that 
account the less dangerous, stanched, but by no means 
healed, would bleed aAresh, and peihaps mortally, if she 
were exposed to unsfsasonable agitation ; that her sole 
chance of recoTcring pristine energy was to be found in a 
careful husbandry of present resources, and in a watchful 
and seTere aToidance of active warfare. These premises 
will explain the course trodden by the republic during the 
ensuing half-century ; and will eidiilMt her apparently va- 
cittating policy as the result of one steady principle, which, 
if it dicf not succeed in wholly arresting her decline, at least 
contributed to render it almost insensible. To preserve 
neutrality amid the contests raging around was her first 
and leading object ; and whenever the rude collision of 
two angry neighbours rendered it necessary that she should 
either side with one or encounter both, her next endeavour 
was to avoid becoming a principal. Happy for herself as 
was this subordinate part, it is not equally lu^py for the 
Barrator of her fortunes ; and the dull and level field which 
now begins to open upon our view strongly contrasts with 
the rich and varied country through wmch, for the most 
part, we have hitherto travelled. But the great events of 
European story, the long, bloody, and ruinous struggle by 
which the ambition of Charles V. and Friincis I. continued 
to desolate Italy, the chief theatre of their ^adiatorship, 
have been too often, too folly, and too ably told to need any 
meager and unsatisfactory abridgment; and we gladly 
therefore »vail ourselves of our privilege, as writers, not of 
history, but of sketches firom history, to hasten on to matter 
less generally familiar. 

Charles V. was elected emperor in 1519, and in the very 
outset of his lopg rivalry with the King of France, Yemca 

• Ub. iir. ap. Istorid Ven. p. S87. 
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declared in favour of his competitor. In two campaigrns 
the French lost the Milanese, which the pope and the 
emperor had undertaken to conquer for Francesco Maria 
Sforza, a brother of Maximilian; and by their defeat at 
Bicocca they were wholly expelled from Lombardy. The 
consequence of these events was the transfer of the 
alliance of Venice to the emperor, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Andrea Gritti, whose splendid services 
were soon afterward rewarded with the ducal bonnet. ^'Vno' 
Yet these services were of too elevated a nature to 
be appreciated by the undistinguishing rabble, who received 
with murmurs of discontent the proclamation of their new 
prince ; by whose skill, .valour, and integrity they had been 
alike benefited, whether he negotiated while prisoner in a 
foreign realm or accompanied their armies in many a hard- 
contested field. Under Gritti*s ascendant influence, how- 
ever, when he became doge, secret relations were contracted 
anew with Francis, then on his advance to Pavia ; and their 
discovery by Charles^ and the issue of the memorable p^f, ^5. 
battle under the walls of that city, exposed Venice 1525.' 
to the probable vengeance of the conqueror. Charles, 
however, displaying that unexpected moderation which him 
consummate knowledge of mankind had early taught him 
was one of the surest secrets of dominion ; and which, 
therefore, he was almost always seen to exercise in his 
seasons of highest elevation ; listened to the excuses of the 
Venetian envoy with a mien of assent ; and not till after 
his departure informed the bystanders that he believed the 
justification to be false, but that nevertheless he was 
willing to admit it^* He then indulged himself in the 
malicious pleasure of despatching an especial announce- 
ment of his great triumph to the anxiously expectant 
signory ; and the envoy arrived at the chamber of audience 
at the very moment in which the French ambassador was 
quitting it, after receiving a compliment of condolence on 
his royal master's defeat and captivity. Congratulation 
was equally ready on the lips of the doge for the messenger 
of victory; and he excused this duplicity by an adroit 
adoption of the words of St. Paul, ** We rejoice with those 
who rejoice, and we weep with those who weep." 

* Goicciardini, lib. xvi. rol. It. p. S3. 
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NsirertheiMB it seemed more politic to aesume at leart 
an attitude of Tesistance than to lie, aa it were, proatiate 
before Charles ; and Venice accoidinglj, having recovered 
from her fint panic, and being secure of assistance from 
England, Rome, and Florence, became a party with those 
powers in the treaty of Cognac, which openly allied them 
with France. One strong motive for the coarse now 
pursued by the republic was the usage of Francesco Maria 
Sforza, who was plainly no more than a stalking-horse set 
up to cover the advance of the emperor's ambition ; the 
delay of his investiture with his duchy, and the terms with 
which it was clogged when ultimately granted, surely 
proving that Charles one day intended to appropriate the 
rich Goibntry of Milan to himself. The war which followed 
in consequence of those suspicions was feebly conducted by 
the allies ; how vigorously, on the'other hand, it was pressed 
by their enemy we fatal sack of Rome by Bourbon is 
sufficient evidence. Yet, even when the eternal city was 
ravaged by that traitor's barbarian hordes, and when 
Clement Vll., besieged within the walls of St. Angelo^ 
was paralyzed by terror, and feeding on asses' flesh in the 
extremity of famine, no serious exertion for his deliverance 
was made by his Venetian allies. The Duke d'Urbino, to 
whose command their army was intrusted, and whose slow» 
cautious, and saturnine disposition well adapted him for the 
services which his masters required,* did no more than 
approach within sight of the papal castle, in order to increaae 
the despair of its garrison by again retreating ; and during 
the succeeding campaign he confined himself for the most 
part to similar inconclusive demonstrations, carefully avoid- 
ing the hazard of a battle. 

One incident of this war deserves remembrance. When 
Henry Duke of Brunswick, in 1528, attempted an ill- 
supported and unsuccessful diversion in the Veronese, and 
approached the Venetian frontier, he despatched a cartel 
to the Doge Gritti who had passed his eightieth year, pro- 

* " Confetasndo tutti bavere ia repablica rade volte pir I* adietro 
havuto al soverno della ana militia persona piO a propoeito per tale 
sefvitfo.*'— Famta, lib. ix. ad Jin. This is part of the pablie historf»> 

Eptaei's eulogy on the Duke dlJrbino when reeoantlng his death, 
insinuates, nevertheless, that personal motives, and a hatred against 
the Medici, might render him more tluo usually tardy in ^attempcing 
the soecour of Ctement VII. 
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▼oking him to single combat ; an idle fasliion of braviido 
which had arisen from those fruitful parents of modem 
duelling, the challenges forwarded by the Kings of France 
and England to the emperor.* After ten years* tedious 
and, so far as Venice was concerned, inglorious hostilities, 
peace was once more restored to Italy by a treaty signed 
at Cambrai. The republic, however, was not formally 
included in that negotiation ; and Francis, dishonourably 
abandoning his ally, declared, that unless she consented to 
surrender to the emperor the maritime towns of Naples in 
her occupation, force of arms should compel their cession, f 
The King of France was represented in the congress by 
his mother Louise of Savoy; the emperor by the same 
aunt Margaret who but a few years before had framed on 
the same spot the memorable league which bore its name ; 
and the peace is consequently known in history as La 
Paix des Dames, When Gritti learned the proposals 
offered to his acceptance, and recalled to mind the manifold 
ills to which the city from which they issued had already 
given birth, he pronounced Cambrai to be the purgatory 
of Venice : " It is the place," he said, " in which the 
monarchs of France and Germany compel our republic to 
expiate the sins of alliance which she has committed with 
both of them." Fortunately, however, the force of circum- 
stances once a^in inclined the etnperor to moderation. 
Solyman, the Turkish sultan, although discomfited for 
awhile, was still in arms, and not long since he had be- 
sieged Vienna at the head of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men ; the religious troubles in Germany were hourly in- 
creasing ; and loud murmurs were heard from Spain. It 
was the policy therefore of Charles at least to temporize ; 
and accordingly he confirmed Sforza in his duchy, and 
granted peace to Venice ; abandoning to her all his con- 
quests in Lombardy, and receiving in return the Neapolitan 
ports for himself, and Cervia and Ravenna for the pope. 
This treaty was ratified at Bologna by Charles in person, 
on the I St of January, 1530. 

* Pamta, vi. p. 498. 

T Francis seems to have been heAfttly asliamed of tlie dirty pfAtt 
Whfoh he acted in this pelice, " non essendo al tutto di atto tanto brutto 
9tntA vergogna, fojq^ per qnalche di con rari snbterAtgi 11 oons^tn e. 
r udienza degl' Imbesclatori del CoIIegati, al quali poi flnalmente udUi 
ki dispartelbce 8cusaiidne.''--€h!leci«rdini,iib. xix. vol. iv. p. 364. 

Vol. JL— R 
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But the flames of war between the two great rival 
pnnces were rather smothered than extinguished by the 
peace of Cambrai ; and after the lapse of a very few years 
a pretext was found for the renewal of their quarrel, 
^'mk *^^ ^^^ another invasion of Italy by the French. The 
* death of Francesco Maria Sforza, against whom 
the wrath of Francis was mainly directed, and which is 
attributed by some authorities to his consequent terror, left 
Milan without an heir, and aroused all the former claimants. 
Happily for Italy, the scene of conflict was soon transferred 
to France itself; and Venice did no more than maintain an 
armed neutrality to which she was bound by the late treaty, 
on the occurrence of any foreign irruption. New inquiet- 
udes however, soon awaited her from more distant quar- 
ters. A secret, and, according to the estimate of those 
times, a most impious and unnatural league, existed 
between Solyman and Francis ; and the latter, s^nxious to 
induce the republic to espouse his interests, urged his 
infidel ally to terrify her into action. Solyman accordingly 
equipped a formidable naval force ; and although it was 
doubtful upon what enemy his preparations were directed,, 
and no hostile intention against Venice had been avowed^ 
prudence manifestly suggested the necessity of arming in 
return. A casual rencounter at the mouth of the Adriatic 
between the Turkish and Venetian squadrons led to an 
open rupture ; and the Ottomans poured down with relent- 
less fury on Corfu. It was in vain that the senate tendered 
ample compensation, and even sent in chains to Constan- 
tinople those captains to whom Solyman imputed tha 
offence. Corfu was mercilessly ravaged during ten days' 
occupation, its villages were burned, its fields were laid 
waste, and fifteen thousand natives were borne away inta 
captivity. Then suddenly and unexpectedly breaking up 
from his first scene of desolation, the redoubtable Barbarossa^ 
to whom this ministry of vengeance had been intrusted, 
scoured every island in the Archipelago, either swayed di- 
rectly by Venice herself, or held in fee from the republic by 
any of her nobles. •* Nevertheless," observes Paruta, " so 
miserable were the times, that the abandonment of Corfu 
by the enemy who had ruined it was esteemed a triumph ^ 
not to be utterly destroyed by them was thought a victory** 



quM'opimos 



Falier* §t efiUficre «t triumpliTW. 
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Thanksgivings for this fortunate event were offered up in 
Venice ; solemn processions were made through the streets ; 
masses were celebrated in all the churches ; and alms were 
copiously distributed to the poor.*'* No further proofs 
need be required of consciousness of decline. 

Meantime Charles and Francis had been once again 
reconciled ; and, in the commencement of the following 
year, the pope and the emperor associated with 
Venice in an alliance offensive and defensive against ,t«o' 
the Turks. In the termination of that contest which 
was languidly conducted, one of the most remarkable 
anomalies in the Venetian constitution was exhibited in 
strong light. The ambassador despatched to Constanti- 
nople for the public negotiation of peace, the terms of which 
had, during many months, been privately discussed through 
the medium of a bastard of the doge well versed in oriental 
politics, was instructed by the senate to stipulate in the 
first instance for the restoration of all the Turkish con- 
quests. If he found that proposal inadmissible, he was 
then permitted to offer a tribute of six thousand ducats for 
Malvasia and Napoli di Romagna ; and to promise a yet 
further payment of three hundred thousand more as an 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. But this was not 
the sole condition with which the envoy departed. The 
Ten, without communication with any other branch of the 
government, secretly authorized him by the fullest powers 
to conclude peace, if it were not otherwise to be obtained, 
even by the cession of the two impdrtant towns just named ; 
wisely deeming that the surrender of those distant posts 
always at the mercy of the enemy, although a large, was 
not an exorbitant price for the conclusion of a very dan- 
gerous war. Baidoaro the ambassador insisted strongly 
with the vizier on his first proposal, and was surprised at 
the pertinacity of refusal which it encountered. Not even 
a modification of it was admitted, and peace, it was said, 
should be granted only on the abandonment of certain 
fortresses in Dalmatia, of all the islands recently surrendered 
in the Archipelago, and of Malvasia and Napoli ; besides 
the pa3rment of the offered indemnity. Hard as were these 
eonaitions, Badoaro eventually accepted them ; and p^ ^s. 
Gritti, who expired in his 84th year, a few months 153^ 
before the conclusion of this unequal tieaty, was 

* Lib. vUi. p. 700. 
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tpaned tbe niortifieation of rati^ring it, and of finding one 
of hiB latest acts discoidant from a whole life of glorj. 

The announcement of these terms, however desirable 
was the accommodation itself, excited no small astonish- 
ment in Venice, where nothing was as yet known beyond 
the declared intentions of the senate. National pride was 
offended at the cessions : the money paid, it was said, 
might have been far better employed in ayigoroos prose- 
cution of war, and the want of skill or of courage in the 
ambassador was vehemently condemned, — till the Ten 
openly avowed their own act. On the moment, as by a 
touch, public opinion changed, the first emotions of disgust 
subsided, and on deeper consideration and after more 
correct reasoning, men, we are told, were satisfied, or at 
feast silent; and all concurred in extolling the prudence 
of these wise counsellors ever watchful over the true 
interests of the republic* Nevertheless, even the Ten 
themselves and the new doge Pibtbo Lando, although 
firom the beg^ning fully cognizant of the diplomatic mys- 
tery, were surprised at the unbending opposition maintained • 
by the Turkish negotiators ; and it was not lonff before the 
treachery which had guided them was brought to light. 
Nicolo Cavazza,t a secretary of the Ten, and MaSfeo 
Leone who filled the like office to the senate, had betrayed 
the secrets of their respective councils to some nobles in 
the pay of the court of France ; by which cabinet in turn 
they had been revealed to the divan. An intrigue between 
the wife of one of the traitors and a grave senator acci» 
dentally threw some papers developing this foul transaction 
into the hands of the latter, who immediately denounced 
the criminals and their agents. Three of them claimed 
and received asylum in the palace of the French ambass^* 
dor ; but the Ten, undeterred by that high protection, 
demanded the fugitives, and upon refiisal, Ranted cannon 
before the gates of the palace, and threatened to batter 
them down if they weire any longer closed against the 

• 

* Farata»Ub.x.p. 115. 

t On the sppoiotment of this Oavtzm, whom Palatios names Cm- 
stantiiio, the Doge Gritti prophetically remarked that the Ten, by their 
selectioD, had slipped the new secretary's neck into a halter. ** Hoo 
namqne decreto la^am video collo appensum CaTyacca.**— |?)|S|i 
vneaiesi p. 900. 
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officers of justice. The menace produced the desired 
effect, and the malefactors were surrendered and executed ; 
not without some expression of resentment on the part 
of Francis, who for many months afterward refused 
audience to Antonio Veniero, the Venetian ambassador at 
his court. One day, however, the king, while in his camp 
at Perpignan, being desirous to learn news from Tuikey, 
sent for the minister ; and having complained in gentle 
terms of the recent violation of diplomatic privileges, he 
asked what the ambassador would have thought if similar 
force had been employed against himself 1 Veniero^s reply 
was prompt and dignified : " God knows, sire, that if I 
had in my palace and my power any traitors against your 
majesty, I would myself arrest and deliver them into your 
majesty's hands ; being well assured, that if I acted 
otherwise I should be most severely reprehended by my 
masters the signory." 

The prudence of the Venetian government secured tran- 
quillity to the republic during the next thirty years ; the 
course of which swept away the chief great actors in the 
political drama of the times. The death of Francis I. could 
occasion little regret among those to whom he had proved 
by turns a vigorous enemy or an inconstant and ungrateful 
ally ; but the loss of Henry VIII. appears to have been 
deeply lamented. Little interested, on account of the re- 
moteness of his dominions, in the general affairs of Italy, 
but keenly alive to the mutual advantages of commercial 
intercourse, that monarch had encouraged an intimate con- 
nexion with Venice. To many of her nobles he was per-^ 
sonally attached, bestowing upon them his confidence, and 
6mplo3ring them in difficult negotiations ; and to the state 
herself he testified the sincerity of his regard in some of 
her most hazardous crises. Paruta, from whom we derive 
this information, displays an intimate knowledge of the 
fickleness which marked the latter years of Henry's tyran- 
nical career, when he adds that " becoming different from 
himself he changed his thoughts and inclinations in this par- 
ticular also, and sometimes showed but little friendliness."* 

The season of repose which ensued proved hiehly favour- 
able to the cultivation of the arts. Palladio and Scamozzi 



* Lib. xi. p. 195. 
R2 
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ndomed the eapital with rich and. imposing architoctnK ; 
the Florentine Saneovino erected the Mint, the Library of 
8t. Mark, and the Ptocuraiie Ntunt^ and sculptured those 
noble statues of Mars and Neptune, emblems of the miU* 
tary and naval power of Venice,^ which still guard the 
Oiont^s Stairs. The glory also of the Venetian achool of 
colouring was brought to its height by the pencils of Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese. To them was intrusted 
the design and execution of that first brilliant series of his^ 
torical pictures which encircled the hall of the Oreat Goun^ 
cil ; all of which, says the precise and not very fervid Ju»- 
tiniani, those most diligent painterst brought to conclnaoii* 

The reward of Titian was an anointment to the office 
of La Stvueria (brokerage) in the Fondojca dt? Tedesehi ;t 
the street front of which building had already been painted 
in fresco by his own hand, as had the water-fa9ade by that 
ef Giorgione. In a truly mercantile spirit, the patent hy 
Vfhich. this not very lucrative post was held (its salary 
amounted but to 300 crowns, and its duties must have beepi 
not less alien from the pursuits of Titian than those of an 
exciseman were from the spirit of Bums) bound him to 
paint every doge who succeeded during his lifetime, for eight 
crowns a head ; to be paid by the doge himself. To this no* 
table agreement we are indebted for portraits of PipiTRO 
Lamdo, Francesco Donato (1545), Marc' AmtoKioTr^vi* 
SANG (1653), and Francesco Venikro (1554). On the ac«> 
cession of Lorenzo Friuli in 1556, Titian, then in his 79th 
year, discontinued his task ; nevertheless, he survive twenty 
years longer, painted many other pictures, and even at last 
fell a victim, not to any ordinary disorder, but to the plague. 

Venice has ever exhibited nice sensibility to the merits 
of this her most consummate artist. £ven in his lifetime^ 

1^ Manrocenns, Hist. Vm, lib. z. apud 1st. Venez. vi. p. SS9. 

t DUigentissimi Pietores. lib. xv. p. 406. 

f This building, which stood on the Canale Grande, near the RialtOf 
Was originally the residence of the signory ; was afterward granted as 
a commercial depdt to German merchants, whence it takes its name; 
and is now med as a costom-honse. The original mansion was d» 
stroyed in the great Are of I5I4, and it was on its rebuilding that Giorai- 
One and Titian painted the exterior ; and the former, jealons of the praise 
bestowed upon bis pupil, renounced all intercouxae with him, Tbt ik- 
gana di Mare^ another custom-house for transit goods, is flnom many 
peilits one of the most picturesque objects in Venice. 
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« seasda at which gratitude is often wanting to desert, when 
in 1635 the repubUc.was aiming against the Turks, and a 
poll-tax was levied upon her citizens for the replenishment 
of the treasury, by .an edict -not less honourable to herself 
than to the individuals whom it concerned, special exceptions 
were made in favour of " Titiano Vecelli and Giacopo San- 
«ovino, on account of their rare excellence." When on 
imother occasion the fraternity of SS, (riovanni e Pcudo had 
«old a ckef^d^daivre of the great painter, " The Martyrdom 
of St. Peter," for eighteen thousand crowns, the ready aim 
of the Ten interposed, annulled the bargain on pain of 
death, and retained the picture in the church which it still 
adorns.* Yet notwithstanding the just and exalted esti- 
mate of the powers of Titian, he still remains without any 
further monument than that afforded by his own immortad 
vrorks, and the simple but impressive gravestone in the 
church de' Fran, Qui grace il gran Tiziano,\ Canova 
indeed, after the lapse of more than two centuries, was m- 
Itructed to prepare a tomb in 1792 ; but although the beau- 
ties which nis unrivalled chisel might have struck out at 
the moment of birth would perhaps have redeemed any 
original sin of conception, few of his groups are more 
liable to the charge of poverty and coldness of invention 
than that which he then designed. The open gate of a se- 
pulchral pyramid is entered by Painting veiled in token of 
gnef, ana by her side stands an angel, supporting her attri- ' 
butes. Behind, on a lower step, are placed Sculpture and 
Architecture^ with their emblems less carefully strewed on ' 
the ground ; and the opposite side of the door is sentinelled 
by a mouminff Lion, allegorical, as it is stated, of the Ve- 
netian school r Above the portal, two Genii held a medal- 
lion of Titian. The subscription raised for the completion 

* At that splendid bm meretricious aluir in 55. Giovanni ePaolOt tbe 
second on tbe left, after entering from the great porch. 

t We believe tliis was the original inscription, more striking than even 
our own similar epitaph, " O rare Ben Jonson." We weli remember the 
Impression made by those few pointed words on the late Emperor Alex- 
ander, when he visited Westminster Abbey; and the emphasis with 
which he Irepeated and explained them (giving Hill ennnciation to the 
flnal e,) to his slater the Dutchess of Oldenburgh, who was banging OQ 
ids arm. The later Venetians have substituted a Jingling distich, whieh 
IMS destroyed all the mi^esty of the inscription, and it now runs, 

*' Qui glace Tiziano Vecelli, 
Emolo di Zeuse e d' Apelle." 
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of this monument proved insufficient; and the seulptor, 
Unwillinff to lose his labour, by a few dexterous alterations 
converted the model to the use of a deceased Austrian 
Inrchduchess, Christina, consort of Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Teschen, in the church of the Augustines at Vienna. The 
colossal dimensions were reduced ; Painting, by the removal 
of her veil and the addition of a cinerary um in her hands, 
readily became Virtue; Innocence and Piety supplied the 
vacant places of Sculpture and Architecture, and Charity fol- 
lows them, leading an old man, and supporting an orphan ; 
the Lion, adhering with no less pertinacity than if he had 
been of British breed, remained as the guardian of the 
tomb ; himself guarded by a keeper genius, emblematical, 
as is said, of Grief; and the other twin genii supporting 
the medallion were transformed into Felicity and an angel 
with a palm branch. Notwithstanding this appropriatioti 
to another purpose, the design, since Canova's death, 
has been chosen to record his own excellence ; the original 
cast of character has been restored, and the monument, 
almost as at first projected, now covers some of the remains 
of the great sculptor* in the same church de' Fran within 
which Titian himself is interred. 

Together with the cultivation of the arts during this nn- 
wonted period of tranquillity, the Venetians frequently in- 
dulged their love of public spectacles and brilliant pageants. 

One of those exhibitions, on the marriage of Zilia 
1657 Dandola with the Doge Lorenzo Priuli, is described 

at much length by Sansovino ; and it presents a sin- 
gular mixture of splendour and rudeness. After enume- 
rating the triumphal arches and tapestried streets through 
which the bride was conducted from her father's palace to 
grace a regattaf with her presence, we are told that on her 

* We are not quite certain on this point ; the monument may be altc^ 
gather a cenotapb. The enthusiasm of the Itahans dismembered tho 
remains of Canova after a manner which, to colder English feelinss, 
appears fiintastical if not disrespectAil. The body lies in a church d» 
signed by himself at Possongo; the head is preserved in a vase in the 
hall of the Venetian Academy of Fine Arts ; and the right hand is ex* 
hibited in the same place also, with an inscription marked by conceit and 
vapid sentimentality ; " Quod mutui amoris monumentom idem gloria 
incitamentum siet." 

t A regatta was a splendid rowing match on the Caneie Grande^ in 
which prizes were distributed ttvm a temporary building on the water. 
A good account of such a festivity is given by Ant. de VUle, io Bunmum' 
«C Gravii Thesawrtu Italiau v. pars poattrwr. 
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mibsequent arrival at St. Mark's, there were shot o^ so 
inany and so loud volleys of artillery from the neighbouring 
fioiy that *' it was a sound horrible to the ear." The great 
portals of the cathedral were partially shut, in order that 
the populace, by entering more slowly, might escape being 
trampled to death and suffocated ; yet their pressure was 
80 excessive when once admitted, and their clamour so 
deafening, that after the princess had taken the customary 
oaths at the high altar, not a syllable of a speech addressed 
to her by a cavalieie of the doge could be understood. On 
quitting the church, and proceeding to the ducal palace, she 
round the state-apartments occupied by the trades and 
guilds of the city, each of which invited the bride to par- 
take of a rich collation provided at the expense and by 
order of the doge ; and each in turn received a similar 
^swer of thanks, and a similar excuse, both on account 
of fsUigue and of the necessity of passing onward to the 
next company. The evening concluded with a protracted 
display of fireworks in the pdace court, followed by a sup- 
per and a ball, which detained the guests till dawn ; and . 
like festivities were continued during three succeeding days ; 
one of which was dedicated to the gentle pastime of bull- 
baiting for the satisfaction of the newly married princess 
and her attendant ladies.* This extraordinary rejoicing 
Baems to have been elicited by the rarity of a dogaressa ; 
for, strange as it may appear, a hundred years had passed 
since any prince had snared his dignity with a consort. 
Zilia on her death received scarcely less dbtinguished hon- 
ours than on her nuptials ; her body, habited in the regalia, 
lay during three days in magnificent state ; and was then 
followed to the tomb by the reigning doge and all the pub- 
lic fiuictionaries.t 

New scenes of peril and disaster, however, were ere long 
to interrupt all peaceful revelries. Since the short war with 
Turkey in 1638, amicable relations had been steadily main- 
tained with that dangerous power, whose strength mean* 

* Of the salvoes of artillery, Bansorino expresses himself, " id spa- 
raroDo tante artigUarie e code di ferro ehe fli eosa horribile a seiitire ** 
To the trades the dogaressa spoke as follows : ** Slate ben trovati, e 
cran nwro^. Hora non fh bisogno, perebd ei sentimo alquanto stanea. 
La flEUPemo poi on' altra volta. volemo passer pit^ ataati e visitar U altrl* 
-'Venet. discrittOf lib. z. 

t P. JvstiaiaQl, Ub. xiv. p. 890, and xv. 423. ^ 
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time was continually progresriYe. But Selim 11.^ 
1 AAA ^^ ^^^ accession to the throne of his father Solyman, 
* early manifested inclination to break the subsisting 
alliance, and assiduously and perversely sought causes of 
offence against Venice. The ambition of a youthful despot 
is little Ukely to be checked by the ready flatterers who 
surround his throne ; and we are told that powerful motives 
of religious zeal yet further inflamed the passion for mili« 
tary gloiy which Selim displayed. A superb mosque, 
which he had erected at Adrianople, required funds for its 
endowment ; and the muftis assured its impetuous founder 
that no revenues could be dedicated to support the charita- 
ble institutions annexed to it, excepting such as should be 
won at the sword's point; and that the offerings most 
grateful to the prophet were those wrested from the enemies 
of his faith ; " a devilish persuasion," as an old and very 
agreeable author justly styles it, ** which serveth as a spur 
to prick forward every of those ambitious Princes to adde 
something to their Empire.*** A spirit thus kindled readily 
created to itself a direct object of pursuit ; and in his choice 
the sultan was guided by the accidental circumstances 
under which his youth had been passed. During his father's 
lifetime, the customary policy of oriental governments had 
removed the heir-apparent from the court of his birth ; and 
by long residence in a district in the neighbourhood of Cy- 
prus, fne had become well acquainted with both the wealth 
and the weakness of that island ; the fertility of the soil'; 
the riches of the nobles ; the inadequacy of its defences ; 
and the careless security, no less than the unpopularity, of 
its Venetian masters. Such allurements might of them- 
selves have sufficed to create a strong desire for the pos- 
session of that delicious country ; and to these were added 
others of not inferior power. It was galling to the pride 
of the Ottomans that strangers from a remote state should 
be lords of the choicest gem of their own peculiar seas ; 

* KnoIIes, Hiatorie of the THirkSy p. 839. 

t Ndla Provinoia diMagnetia^ is Parata'a statement/i. p. 12. But Pa- 
rita understood history better than geography. The province of Mag- 
nesia wa« in Northern Greece to the eoatn of Thessaly. The eity at 
which Selim resided was the beaotiAil Magnesia ad Stpylutn, still !«• 
taining its ancient name among the Greeica and European residents, and 
only slightly corrupted by the Turks into Magnisi. Its vicinity to 
fitaiyma rendered commanlcatioa witit Cyprus very easy. 
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the harbours of Cyprus furnished a secure reti eat for the 
pirates who infested the Turkish navigation ; and not a sail 
could pass from Syria to Constantinople without exposure 
to the Christian cannon at Famagosta. Yet another mo- 
tive has been ascribed to Selim, by writers of good authority. 
The habits of that prince were stained with most gross 
licentiousness ; and in spite of the sober precepts of the 
Koran, he indulged to excess in his favourite draughts of 
the rich wines for which Cyprus is distinguished. " I 
would rather press this luscious juice than purchase it/' was 
his frequent remark, as he passed the goblet to Miches, a 
vagabond Portuguese, who had won his confidence partly 
by association in debauchery, partly by a double apostacy ; 
first from Judaism, afterward from Christianity. This 
drunken fancy was encouraged by his dissolute companion ; 
till on one occasion the prince swore by his prophet, that 
whenever he himself swayed Constantinople his minion 
should be king of Cyprus. The promise so far elated Mi- 
ches that he decorated his portrait with a crown, and 
painted under it the legend Josephus Rex Cypri, Voltaire 
ridicules this story bitterly, and, as it seems to us, without 
reason. No monarch, he says, ever yet conquered a king- 
dom for the sake of a Jew, or of a cup of wine.* Perhaps 
so, but how many great events assail us from every page 
of history, the secret springs of which may be found in 
causes scarcely less frivolous and unimportant than those 
which are here rejected. 

Fired with the bright hope of this conquest, Selim com- 
municated his project to the divan, in which it encountered 
a diversity of opinion. The vizier, Mohammed Pacha, 
strenuously combated the design ; urging, that if the Turks 
should unsheath the sword, glory, policy, and religion 
alike pointed to the relief of the Moors in Grenada, as their 
paramount duty. On the other hand, the leaders of an op- 
posite faction, Mustapha Pacha, and Piali, a Hungarian 
renegade, supported the views of their prince ; both from 
private enmity against the vizier, and from a natural belief 

* Essai 8ur lea Maevrs, cHx. Among other vouchers for the anec- 
dote of Selim and Miches are Ubertus Folieta, i. ap. Grsvii Thesaur. 
vol. i. p. ii. p. 947, and Arrighi de Bell. Cyp. i. p. x. The words givea 
by the latter writer to the prince are *' Nolle se vinum emere, sed exprl<> 
mere." Morosini writes, " Hoc in Cypro vinum potabimus." ix. p. 999. 
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that by so doing they should advance their own interesti9. 
Selim, perhaps, might long have liesitated between these 
conflicting opinions, if intelligence had not reached him of 
great internal disasters to which Venice had recently been 
exposed. The failure of a harvest had produced 
^569 '^^^'^^^y ^^ ^^^ Dogado and its adjoining provinces, 
so that, far from being able to support her customary 
armed force, the republic laboured ineffectually to maintain 
her own population. To that misfortune was added another, 
which threatened yet more lasting injury. A fire, kindled 
by some unluiown cause in me arsenal, communicated 
Bept. IS. with its magazines ; and the citizens were aroused 
at midnight by an explosion heard thirty miles 
around,* the thunders of which seemed lo announce to 
many terror-stricken slumberers startled from their first r&> 
pose, that the grand consummation of all things was be- 
ginning.! The walls, roofs, and towers of the arsenal 
were blown to atoms ; four churches, and numerous build- 
ings in the immediate neighbourhood, were shattered and 
tluK>wn down ; and even the remoter parts of the city were 
agitated so powerfully that it is believed, if large stores 
of powder had not been conveyed a few days beforehand to 
other depots in the surroundings islands, Venice would 
have been ingulfed as by an earthquake. In consequence 
of that fortunate removal, the loss of Uves was compara- 
tively trifling ; and of the shipping, which must otherwise 
have been totally destroyed, not more than four galleys 
were rendered unserviceable by the fall of the covered docks 
under which they were lying. Report, however, conveyed 
the news of this misfortune to Constantinople with its 
wonted exaggeration. Not only was Venice wasted by a 
still increasing famine, but her whole navy, it was said, had 
perished at a blow. Selim and the war-faction eagerly 
propagated this rumour ; military preparations, on a most 
extensive scale, were zealously commenced; and, 
1570 ^^y ^^ ^^® following year, an embassy was des- 
patched to the signory, openly demanding the abso- 
lute surrender of Cyprus. 

* Incendium Navalis Armamentarii eo tonnit boata nt dinitis solorae 
aqoatis vlcinis Eeclesiis, Veronam usque strepitus l]ifloaQerit.~PM»- 
twx. Fasti Dacalea Adnotat. p. 355, f^om Manolesso. , 

t Fitfooo molti ebe stordlti da sucmo cod Inusitato, A CKdtnmo i 
Slunta ta 0ne dell* Univeno.— Porufo, i. p. S3. 
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The pretext advanced for this haughty summons was the 
refuse afforded by the insular authorities to pirates ; the 
chief arguments urged to procure compliance were fierce 
menaces of vengeance on refusal. ** We^lemand Cyprus," 
said the chiaus, in his address to the senate, *< which we 
will obtain, if not by good-will, most assuredly by force. 
Look well that you dri^w not our fearful sword from its 
scabbard ; for if it be once bared, it shall carry war to the 
uttermost into each of your provinces : and place not reli- 
ance on your treasure, for we will drain it from your coffers 
with the fury of a torrent !*' To this proud and swelling 
denunciation the council replied with dignity, by expressions 
of suiprise that Selim should thus early violate his pledges 
of amity, and that he should require the cession of a king- 
dom to which he had no pretence, and which had been so 
long swayed by the republic. Venice, it was added, would 
never be wanting to the protection of her rightful do- 
minions ; and '* she accepted the challenge now tendered, 
with unshrinking confidence that the justice of her cause 
must obtaii^ assistance both human and divine, and must 
ultimately ensure her triumph." 

The first care of the senate, in order to meet the ap^ 
proaching danger, was to accumulate treasure ; and, partfy 
by loan, partly by voluntary contributions, partly by once 
more setting a price on state offices and exposing them to 
sale, the sums requisite for defence were procured. The 
last-natned disgraceful and impolitic expedient extended the 
number of procuratori, the second dignity in the republic, 
to every purchaser who could deposite twenty thousand 
ducats in the exchequer ; and the payment of another cer- 
tain stipulated sum admitted the patrician youth to the 
full privileges of the council, before the attainment of legal 
majority. In the formation of a league against the infidels, 
the senate was by no means equally successful : France 
was destitute of a marine, and had become a prey to civil 
dissensions; the emperor had but recently concluded a 
treaty with the Porte; the joint efforts of the pope, of 
Genoa, and of the knights of Malta could add no more than 
six galleys to co-operate with the Venetian fleet ; and even 
when Philip II. of Spain, during the lingering progress of 
negotiation, allowed a provisional force of sixty sail to pro- 
ceed to Messina, it was doubtful whether they would ever 

Vol. II.— S 
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be penniUed to afford more than nominal aaaiataace. Tha« 
■cantily provided, the doge, Luici Moncbnioo, but a few 
months after hie election, received intelligence that the 
Turks had made a descent on Cyprus. 

It was on the Ut of July that Mustapha Pacha, anchor- 
ing at Limaso, near the ancient Paphos, poured forth, from 
one hundred palandere and one hundred and fifty ships of 
war, a huge armament, amounting at the lowest estimate 
to fifty-five thousand fighting men, supported by a formida* 
ble train of artillery ; to oppose which force the garrison of 
the island presented but five hundred Stradiots, and rather 
more than one hundred native horse, three thousand regu- 
lar infantry, of vehom only two-thirds were serviceable, and 
a small body of half-disciplined militia. With so greatly 
disproportionate numbers, it was equally impossible to op- 
pose a landing,* or to keep the field ; and the troops, aeoord- 
uigly, were distributed into the two strong-holds of Nicosia 
and Famagosta ; leaving the enemy to choose freely which 
of those cities they would first attack. Ninety Venetian 
galleys, it is true, had assembled at Zara, since the com- 
mencement of April, but they were waiting the arrival of 
men and stores ; they were looking for a junction with the 
Spanish squadron ; they did not dare to encounter the 
Turkish fleet, which kept the sea with nearly double their 
numbers; and the inaction to which they were reduced 
brought with it that fearful scourge of maritime war, the 
scurvy. The 4th of August arrived before they were able 
to proceed to Candia, where, combining with the Spaniard|B» 
they were placed under the general command of the 
Genoese Andrea Dona. 

The Turks profited abundantly by the tardiness of their 
enemy. Having chosen Nicosia as their first object of at^ 
tack, they pitched their camp under its walls, near the end 
of Anigustjt the intermediate time having been spent in 

* Monxrini states that the Turks were astonished to find their disem* 
barkation unopposed, and that those who first leaped on shore so strongly 
•Qspected the whole beach to be undermined, that force was necessary 
to induce them to advance. He adds also, that a distant field of com, 
wavinjr under a light braeze, was mistaken for a Venetian battalion (lib. 
Ix. p. 304). 

t Dam says the 28d of July, but Pamta's words positively contradict 
that date. '< Seg ui questo sacco a* nove di Bettembre il qnarto-decimo 
fiomo dopo che vi s'sra accampato I'easercito Turchesco." i. 110. 
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spi^^ihg themselves over the island, and jr&vaging the es- 
tates of the Venetian nohles ; forbearing altogether from any 
violence on the natives, whose ill-disguised disaffection from 
their present masters appteared to promise considerable ad- 
vantage to the invaders. Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, 
stands on an elevation, in a rich champaign country, almost 
in the centre of the island ; and from the salubrity of its 
climate, its abundance of water, the beauty of its neigh- 
bouring scenery, and its agreeable site, had ever been the 
isvourite and most populous residence of the C3fpriotes. 
Much pains had been taken to render it capable of defence ; 
but each of the eleven bastions, even in its reduced circuit 
of five miles, required two thousand men as a fitting garri- 
son ; and Nicolo Dandolo, the governor, who is, on all 
hands, represented to have been inadequate to the great 
responsibility imposed upon him, could muster but eight 
thousand men ; one thousand two hundred of whom were 
Italians, the remainder a strangely-mingled mass, rudely 
aimed with pikes or instruments of husbandry hastily 
adapted to purposes of war, and wholly untrained to ser- 
vice ; who therefore rather encumbered than assisted him. 
It was not, accordingly, without fearful anticipations, that 
he found himself invested by the main body of the Turkish 
army, under ** an old and most expert general ; a severe and 
absolute commander, whom it would have been a hard mat- 
ter to have withstood with an equal power."* 

From the beginning of the siege, dl communication with 
Famagosta was intercepted by the enemy's cavalry ; and 
the Turks opened and advanced their trenches so rapidly; 
that in a few days batteries were thrown up almost close to 
the counterscarp. From these their engineers, protected 
by a lofty parapet, not only maintained an incessant can- 
nonade, but harassed the affrighted garrison by frequent 
discharges of artificial fire, at that time largely employed in 
military service. The strtillery of the Venetians, mean- 
time, was skilfully planted and served ; and in more than 
one very daring sortie they materially injured the Turkish 
lines. In the last of those sallies, bravely and dexterously 
conducted by two young Venetians, if Dandolo, according 
to his promise, had supported them by the Stradiot cavalry, 

*KfioUes,8ft7. 
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it was thought the Mossabnans would have altogether 
abandoned their works. But the timidity of the governor 
induced him to close the gates, and to disregard the lemim- 
atrances of a body of volunteers anxiously wishing to press 
forward to tkie succour of their comrades ; who, having sur- 
prised the trenches, and chased away their guard with much 
slaughter, were in turn overpowered, and K>r the most part 
cut to pieces. 

At length, however, the besiegers established themselves 
in the very ditch, under cover of embankments which re- 
sisted both the front and flanking fire ; and from that posi- 
tion they attempted three separate assaults. FoUcmI in 
each attack, Mustapha summoned from the fleet twenty 
thousand additional men under Ali, the Capudan Pacha ; 
and before daybreak on the Qth of September, he once 
more issued from his trenches to a general storm. The ar- 
dour of the troops was stimulated by assurances of the most 
brilliant promotion ; and they were taught to believe that if 
any pacha were killed the reversion even of that imposing 
dignity should be the prize of the brave man who first 
planted his foot on the captured battlemepts. The garri- 
son, on the other hand, was no less encouraged by delusive 
hopes of speedy relief; and so confident were the troops of 
its approach, that the busy hum of preparation heard over- 
night from the trenches was thought a prelude not to as- 
sault, but to retreat. The sun had not yet risen, when the 
foremost division of the enemy crossed the ditch, and, not 
only unresisted, but unobserved, scaled ar bastion from 
which they hod before been more than once repulsed. The 
sentinels, exhausted by fatigue and lulled in fiuicied security, 
slept upon their posts, and were instantly put to the sword. 
It was in vain that the rest of the garrison, aroused by the 
tumult, rushed headlong to the walls. Without order, 
without leaders, unacquainted with the precise nature both 
of their own danger and of the advantage gained by their 
enemy, as fresh swarms mounted the ramparts, they were 
either overpowered and cut to pieces on the spot, or chased 
into the heart of the city. The miserable inhabitants and 
the few surviving troops took refuge in the great square^ 
and made there some feeble show of resistance ; till All, 
having scoured and secured the whole circuit of the walls, 
turned three pieces of cannoia upon this iU-organized body. 
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and dispersed it after a few discharges. The governor, the 
Bishop of Paphos, and some of the chief nobles now threw 
themselves, as a last hope, into the palace court ; which 
they maintained with the resolution of despair till they re- 
ceived promise of quarter. But no sooner had- they aban- 
doned their barricades, and surrendered their arms, than an 
indiscriminate massacre commenced; of which the de- 
fenceless prisoners were the earliest victims. Not all the 
sufferers, however, awaited the merciless sword of their 
foes. Many precipitated themselves headlong from the 
roofs of their houses. One matron of lofly birth, having 
sought her husband and three sons, and learned intelli- 
gence of their death in the breach, hastened back with 
phrensied steps to her home, as yet inviolate. There, pas- 
sionately embracing for the last time her youngest and now 
only boy, she stabbed him to the heart, in order that he 
might escs^e from the yet greater horrors which were ap- 
proaching; and then piercmg her own bosom with the 
weapon reeking with the blood of her child, she fell lifeless 
on Ms body.* Every crime with which the unbridled fuiy 
of barbarians pollutes the first hours of conquest broke 
loose upon the devoted city ; and in a single day twenty 
thousand lives were sacrificed in cold blood. The survivors 
were condemned to slavery ; and a signal vengeance was 
afterward taken upon some of their brutal tyrants by one 
high-minded captive. A galeot, conveying much rich spoil 
and the flower of the Nicosian youth to Gonetantinople, was 
hlown in pieces by a maiden of noble family; who, ill- 
hrookkig the menaced dishonour of the seraglio, and con- 
tent to purchase exemption from shame by the sacrifice of 
life, found opportunity to fire the magazine, f 

For nine days after this fatal sack of Nicosia, the com- 
bined fleet, now amounting to more than two hundred sail, 
and carrying fifteen thousand troops, of which number Yen- 
ice provided one hundred and fifty-five ships and eleven 

* Gratianiui de BeU. Cypr. lib. i. p. 10. An English version of this 
History is dedicated by tbe translator, R. Midgley, to the infhmoua Judge 
Jefflreys, with Ailaome expressions of ** honour and veneration" for *' his 
lordship's eminent character and most illustrious merits,'' his " great 
and exemplary virtue^," &c. dte. 

T Contarini, Hixt. della Onerra contra Turchit p. 30; MoroslBi. 
ix. 320. 

S2 
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thoasand soldiers, continued moored inactively in the hat" 
hours of Candia, wholly jgnorant of the great disaster 
which had occurred in Cyprus. At length putting to sea, 
they learned intelligence of the Turkish success. On the 
receipt of this news Doria at once declared that the object 
of his expedition was at an end ; separated himself from 
his allies m spite of their remonstrances, and made sail for 
Sicily ; while the Venetians, thus reduced in numbers, and 
wholly unequal to the hazard of encountering the Ottoman 
fleet, returned to their fozmer anchorage in Candia. Du- 
ring this unhappy and inglorious campaign, in which so 
many losses had been endured, and not one blow attempted 
in return, the monthly expenditure of the republic amounted 
to three hundred thousand ducats. 

Mustapha, having left sufficient force for the protection 
of his first conquest, lost no time in marching upon Fama- 
gosta. From his camp, which he pitched at about three 
miles* distance, in a spot called Percipola,* he insulted the 
garrison by displaying the heads of their Nicosian com- 
rades, mounted on the pikes of horsemen, who daily pa- 
raded the walls in barbarous triumph. But the season was 
too far Advanced to permit any hope of reducing, before 
winter should set in, a city which demanded regular ap- 
proaches ; the few works which he constructed were speed- 
ily destroyed by brilliant sorties ; and, wisely resolving not 
to diminish the ardour which recent victory had kindled in 
his troops, by exposing them to unavailing peril, he forbore 
from the continuance of active operations, endeavoured to 
bring his enemy to capitulate, and, failing in that attempt, 
withdrew to cantonments in which he awaited the return 
of spring. 

The whole eastern coast of Cyprus may be considered 
as forming one large bay, in about the central point of which 
amphitheatre stands the city of Famaffosta. Towards the 
sea, which washes two of its four sides, a natural break- 
water of shelving rocks protects a small and shallow har- 
bour, whose single northern entrance, presenting a mouth 
scarcely forty feet wide, is guarded by a chain and a fortress, 
The walls on the land side enclose an area of somewhat 
more than two Italian miles, skirted by a ditch hewn out 

*UbeitQsFoUeta,li|k.uL<qn4<iGc«TU7Aet«tir.voLi ptU.p.lOS& 
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. «f the solid rock, and flanked by numeroas towers ; none of 
which, however, afforded a sufficiently broad platform for the 
employment of heavy ordnance. The neighbouring country 
is one wide plain, upon the western portion of which, *about 
the middle of the following April, the Turks began 
to break ground ; having transported their battering 1 5*<y| * 
train from Nicosia, and being reinforced by a large 
influx of volunteers, allured from the coasts of Syria and 
Garamania by lavish promises of booty. So numerous in- 
deed were those unpaid bands which crossed to Cyprus after 
the fitdl of Nicosia, as almost to justify the vaunt of their 
leader, that, if each of his soldiers would throw but one of 
his slippers into the fosse, he might construct a level path to 
the battlements of Famagosta. More than forty thousand 
pioneers laboured incessantly day and night in the tienches^ 
«nd so stupendous were their exertions, that along a course 
of three miles, in part of whldi a hard, rocky soil was to 
be excavated, not only the infantry, but even horsemen 
might advance, pretected in such manner, that scarcely 
the points of their lances could be discovered from the sum- 
mits of the besieged towers. The whole army was securely 
lodged within these vast lines, which, before the end of May« 
were pushed to the edge of the counterscarp. Ten forts, 
constructed of a strong framework of oak filled up with 
earth, ashes, and woolsacks, and each presenting a front 
fifty feet in breadth, protected these formidable' approaches ; 
and eighty pieces of heavy artillery, among which were four 
basilisks of immeasurable caliber, played continually against 
half a mile of curtahi. To meet these fearful preparations, 
the garrison, into which some scanty reinforcements had 
been thrown, mustered seven thousand men, half Italian, 
half Greek infantry, commanded by a valorous and experi- 
enced soldier. Marc' Antonio Bragadino. 

One of the most skilful engineers of the day, Geronymo 
Mag^, superintended the artillery of the garrison ; and he 
is said, in the course of the siege, to have rendered eighteen 
cannon of the enemy unserviceable, by shooting into their 
very mouths. Great, however, as was his military skill, it 
IS not so much on that account, as from his successful cul- 
tivation of letters under circumstances the most unfavour- 
able to their pursuit, that the remembrance of Maggi still 
fluraves with posterity. While languishing in slavery at 
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Constantinople, without assistance from books, and relying 
solely on the copious stores of a powerful memory, he com- 
posed more than one Latin treatise on subjects of curious 
research.* These works were dedicated to the French and 
Imperial ambassadors, whose influence he solicited for a 
remission of his captivity. But the Vizier Mohammed, 
jealous of foreign interference, and unwilling to release a 
prisoner whose talents might again prove detrimental to his 
country, prevented the application of the envoys, by stran- 
gling the unhappy Tuscan in his dungeon. ^ 

Frequent sallies were at first hazarded with no inconsider- 
able success ; but, as the enemy drew closer, the garrison was 
confined within the walls by the overwhelming numbers which 
encircled them. The face of the counterscarp was at length 
perforated, and the besiegers, securely established in the 
ditch, commenced their mines. One of these, carried under 
a bastion which protected the arsenal, was watched in every 
stage of its progress by the garrison ; who, without power 
to obstruct its advance, saw the galleries bored, and knew 
the moment at which the chamber was framed and the pow- 
der lodged within it. The post, however, was far too im- 
portant to be abandoned while a chance remained for its 
defence, even although eventual destruction awaited its 
protectors; and each fresh battalion, when it relieved its 
predecessor, mounted guard as men prepared every moment 
for certain death. When at length this mine was sprung, 
the Turks rushed forward over the blazing ruins, but they 
met with unexpected resistance; even women stood in 
the gap and mingled in the battle ; and the storming party 
was beaten back after a bloody struggle of more Omn five 
hours' duration. 

The breach thus effected was diligently repaired : sleep, 
save in the extreme heat of midday, when neither party 
could bear arms, was wholly abandoned ; barrels filled with 
earth were rolled to the shattered pi^pet, arranged in a 
double tier, and surmounted by bags of mould constantly 
moistened, which formed a secure breastwork. In a few 

* One of these essays, " De Tintinnabulis,*' was suggested by tbe pn^ 
hibttion of bells in Turkey ; anotber, "De Equuleo," by the various in- 
struments of torture which the brutaUty of Maggies oppressora oontinu- 
ally employed before his eyes. We have had occasion to r«ad botk et 
Ibcm with plessure and witb profit. 
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4kyB, however, a second mine was sprang in another qnar* 
4er> and the explosion was followed by a renewed attack. 
The Bishop of Limaso, standing at the riven wall, uplifted 
% crucifix, and encouraged the defenders : while even the 
noblest Cypriote dames, undismayed by the sight of carnage, 
gathered round him, brought supplies of food and ammuni- 
tion to the soldiers, or rolled huge stones upon the heads of 
the enemy in the ditch beneath. Fnistrated in both these 
assaults, the Turics for a time confined .themselves to bom« 
bardment, and swept the ramparts by a perpetual cannon- 
ade. Volleys of arrows were aimed upwards, so that they 
might fall perpendicularly within the streets ; and in a sin- 
gle day and night five thousand rounds of artilleiy are said 
to have been discharged. One gate, which seemed most 
exposed, was next attempted. It fronted an outwork which 
had been wcm after horrible slaughter ; and in the inter* 
mediate space, the Turks having piled fascines and' logs of 
a native wood, a kind of fir which bums with a sufifocating 
vapour and most offensive stench^ kindled the mass, and 
fed it with fresh combustibles during many succeeding days. 
Evexy effort to extinguish this most grievous fire was inef- 
fectual, and yet, even against a mode of attack so new 
and so harassing, the sentmeis continued to maintain them- 
selves. 

Now, says Contarint, who has most vividly recorded this 
heroic struggle, matters were reduced to extremity. Every 
thing failed within the city, excepting the valour of the 
commander and the zeal of his followers. Wine and firesh 
meat, even that of such unclean animals as famine alone 
can induce its miserable victims to taste, were long since 
utterly exhausted ; and a little bread for food, and a httle 
vinegar mingled with water for drink, was all that remained. 
Three mines vrere already carried under the principal gate, 
an artificial mound of earth was raised to a greater height 
than the battlements, and the besiegers aU around were 
more than ever indefatigable. Of the Italian troops in the 
gamson only five hundred remained unwounded, and these 
were worn down by perpetual exposure to heat, toil, hun- 
ger, and watching ; of the Greeks the greater and better 
part had altogether perished. Neither medicine nor sur- 
gical aid was attainable for the sick and hurt ; and the few 
troops still capable of hearing aims appeared to he aup- 
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ported much less by physicai strength than by indomit^ 
able vigour of spirit It was under these most calamitoui^ 
circumstances that, on the 20th of July, the chief inhabit- 
ants addressed a memorial to Bragadino, couched in a tone 
of humblest supplication ; -and imploring him, that since 
the city, without defenders, without provisions, without 
hope of succour, was manifestly no longer tenable ; since 
they had heretofore, while a chance of success existed, will* 
ingly placed their lives and fortunes at his disposal, for the 
service of the republic ; that he would now consent to ac- 
cept honourable conditions ; by which alone he might pre- 
serve their wives and daughters from dishonour, their sons 
from captivity or the sword ; or perhaps from a fate of yet 
greater horror, the everlasting destruction of their souls by 
a forced abandonment of their faith. To this remonstrance 
the governor replied that their fears were misplaced, that 
relief was at hand, and that he would instantly despatch a 
frigate to Candia, which could not fail to bring back supplies 
and reinforcements, and with them the certainty of ultimate 
detiverance. 

During the following ten days, so powerful was the effect 
of the Turkish mines, that scarcely a single point in the 
ramparts was left unshattered. Bragadino, nevertheless, 
continued obstinately to reject all suggestions of surrender. 
It was at length announced to him that ammunition had 
failed, and that the magazines contained no more than 
seven barrels of powder ; and thus deprived of the remotest 
kope of protracting defence, he consented to beat a parley, 
at noon on the 1st of August. Hostages were imme- 
diately interchanged, and a very few hours sufficed for the 
adjustment of terms, which appeared to be regulated for 
more by a recollection of the honourable resistance hitherto 
maintained by the garrison, than by the sad straits to which 
it was finally reduced. The troops were to be landed in 
Candia by Turkish vessels ; they were to retain all their 
property and arms, five pieces of cannon, and three horses 
for the principal officers. Similar conditions were granted 
to the citizens who chose to expatriate ; and such as pre- 
ferred abiding in their native seats received a guarantee for 
the security of their lives, honour, and possessions. As 
in earnest of fidelity, forty galleys immediately entered the 
harbour, and partial embarkation commenced on the day 
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following. It was with mutual expressions of profound 
admiration that the remnant of the garrison passed through 
the Turkish lines : the Italians were moved with astonish- 
ment at the gigantic works and countless hosts which they 
surreyed ; for the white turbans, glistening above the 
trenches in a circuit of three miles, struck the eye as if the 
ground were deeply covered with flakes of snow ; and^ on 
the other hand, the pale, weakened, and emaciated forms 
of those who had so long and with so desperate a valour 
defied all their efforts, extorted, not without some feeling 
of shame, the respect of the Turks. They tendered re- 
freshments to their late foes, addressed them with kindness, 
extolled their former constancy, and bade them be of good 
cheer for the future. 

On the morning of the 5th of August, Bragadino notified 
to Mustapha that he was prepared to surrender the keys of 
the city ; and that, on receiving permission, he would come 
for that purpose to the camp. The reply of the Turkish 
general was couched in terms the most generous and 
honourable ; he anticipated pleasure from the approaching 
interview ; he acknowledged the valour of his rival, and 
he*declared his readiness, everywhere, and on all occa- 
sions, to avouch it by the strongest personal testimoi^. 
On the delivery of this courteous message, Bragadino, ac> 
companied by his chief officers and some Greek gentlemen, 
and escorted by fifty musketeers, rode forth to the lines. 
Himself led the troops ; and in order to display such pomp 
as it was yet in his power to exhibit, and as the occasion 
seemed to demand, he wore his magisterial purple robes, 
and was shaded by the umbrella which marked his ofiSee. 
At the entrance of the pacha's tent, this gallant company 
was received with due honours ; they delivered up their 
arms to the attendants, according to the oriental custom ; 
and they were then introduced to the presence of Mustapha. 
For a while, the conversation which ensued ranged over 
various and indifferent matters ; and the pacha veiled his 
ulterior foul design with consummate dissimulation. At 
length, turning abruptly to Bragadino, he asked what se- 
curity he intended to offer for the safe return of the trans- 
ports which were to bear'his soldiers to Candial To this 
inquiry Bragadino replied, that no mention of security oc« 
earred in the capitulation. Among his attendant $iut«» 
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one of the mort distinguished was Antonio Quirini* a yonn^ 
Venetian of noble birSii of approved valour, and of graceful 
person ; well known s^so to the Tuikish army as the son 
of a skilfal engineer who had long superintended the forti* 
fications of Nicosia. Pointing to that youth, Mustapha 
required him as a hostage ; and when Bragadino firmly 
rejected the demand, the pacha, leaping from the ground 
with furious. gestures, accused the Italians, in terms of un- 
measured violence, of having put to death the Mussulmans 
taken prisoners during the siege. Then, on a sign to his 
eunuchs, Quiiini and the other officers were seized, bound, 
drftgged firom the pavilion, and cut to pieces under the 
paehik's eyes. Bragadino, reserved for a more cruel and 
more lingering fate, was thrice ordered to bare his neck to 
the swora, which was thrice withdrawn when it had been 
zaised ta strike ; and after this repeated infliction of the 
chief bitterness of death had passed, he was thrown to the 
ground and deprived of his ears ; the pacha meanwhile 
aisking, with blasphemous scorn, why he did not cry to his 
Saviour for assistance. This savage outrage was followed 
hy the immediate massacre of the attendant escort, and of 
three hundred Christians who had unsuspectingly trusted 
themselves in the camp ; and on the second day afterward, 
when Mustapha entered Famagosta, he ordered Thiepolo, 
the officer left in commtmd, to be ignominiously hanged. 
Then, following up these treacherous butcheries by a general 
violation of the treaty, he seized as prisoners and condemned 
to the oar the whole garrison, and such Cypriotes as had 
already embarked. The miseries of Bragadino were pro- 
tracted during ten days longer. Every morning he was 
brought out, laden with heavy baskets of earth, and driven 
to laSour on the batteries which he had vainly defended ; 
and each time that he passed Mustapha's pavilion he was 
bowed down, and compelled to kiss the ground at the 
tyrant's feet. Then, led down to the seashore and fast- 
ened in a chair, he was hoisted to a yard-arm of one of the 
■hips, and a loud signal having been given, he was exhibited 
aloft to the cowardly derision of the Mussulman sailors, 
and the indignant pity of his own enslaved comrades. In 
the end, when all power of inflicting further contumely ap- 
peared to be exhausted, he was carried to the great square 
of Famagosta, stripped upon the public scaf&Id, chainad.U^ 
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m ttalce, and slowly flayed aliTe, while Mnstapha looked 
down apon the barbsroas speetaele from a height adjoining 
the palace. Unaatiated by the dying agonies of hie iilus- 
tiioua victim, the pacha's oruelty pursued even his lifeless 
remaiaa. His skin, stuffed with straw, was mounted on a 
cow, and paraded through the streets, with the umbrella 
held over it in mockery ; and it was then suspended at the 
bowsprit of the admiral's galley, and display^ as a trophy 
during the voyage to Constantinople. One other base 
passion remained to be gratified, and the pacha, having 
glutted his revenge, found indulgence, some years after- 
ward, for his avarice. The skin of their martyred relative, 
purchased at a high price by the family of Bragadino, was 
deposited in a sepulchral urn in the church of SS. Giovanm 
and Paolo, where it still remains with a commemorative 
inscription.* 

Cyprus was thus won by the Turks, at the cost of more 
than fifty thousand men : and during this successful pro- 
gress of the Ottoman arms at a distance from the Lagune^ 
Venice had trembled for safety even within her own gulf. 
Before the close of 1570, the senate attempted to treat with 
Constantinople ; and the King of Spain, who, if peace had 
been concluded, would have been exposed single-handed to 
the fury of the infidels, was alarmed into activity, and 
brought to an end his long-pending negotiation with the 
pope and Venice. By that alliance, two hundred galleys 
and half as many transports, bearing fifty thousand infantry 
and four thousand five hundred norse, provided at the 
commcm expense in different proportions, and the whole 
armament placed under the command of a Spanish general, 
was to rendezvous at Messina, in the ensuing May. Ven- 
ice, by incredible exertion, prepared her contingent by the 
appointed time ; but the tardy Spaniards were stUl in arrear, 

* The ptrticulan or Mustapha's treachery In hia interview with 
Bragadino, were reported by an eyewitness. Tlie Conte Heroole Mar- 
tenenfo attended in his suite; and when draped to execution, owed 
his life to the intervention of a eanuch, who concealed him at the mO' 
nent, and afterward accepting a ransom, demurred to release his 
prisoner, who in the end escaj^. The pacha's sacceeding crnelties 
were matters of open notoriety. P. Jostiniani, delighting in prodigies 
ss much as lAjjt and with less ezcaae, cannot dismiss this sad history 
without a miracle. Bragadino's head, \ke says, when fixed on a vpeat, 
•emitted, fbr three nights, ravs glittering Iltie thoqe of the son, and difroBM 
a mar?«ilous l)ragiaace.~-uh. xvi. p. 4ftl. 
. Vol. II.— T 
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when two hundred Tnrkieh sail, hanng laid waste thm 
islands between the Morea and the Dabnatian coast, with- 
out meeting an enemy to oppose them, pursued their tri-- 
vmphant course within the Adriatic itself. Passing ll»- 
gusa, and sacking Curzola and Lesina, those scenes of 
early Venetian renown, they spread consternation through 
the Lagune, within which their presence was hourly exr 
pected. Every precaution whidi haste permitted was 
adopted in the capital ; and the anxious citizens, obstructing 
their canals with chains and sunken vessels, and covering 
the aggere with batteries, prepared for an attack sinular 
to that by which they so greatly suffered two centuries be- 
fore,, when Cfaiozza was won by the Genoese. The Turk- 
ish admiral, however, content with the glory of having 
insulted Venice in her own seas, and apprehensive that 
if he protracted his stay, the confederates, by that time 
assembled, would hasten to her relief and blockade him in 
the gulf, changed his course, after this proud demonstra- 
tion, and made sail for the Morea. 

It was not till the end of August that the allies com- 
pleted their arrangements, and assembled at Messina. The 
command of their armament was intrusted by Philip II. 
to his half-brother, Don John of Austria, a bastard whom 
Charles V. had acknowledged, whom Philip continued to 
distinguish with all the honours due to royal birth, and whoj 
although scarcely two-and-twenty years of age, already 
manifested qualities which were to rank him among the 
greatest captains of his time. The cold and suspicious 
policy of the Spanish court clogged this young prince with 
a council of war ; whose suggestions of timid caution, if they 
had been implicitly obeyed, might have robbed him of his 
glory : and early in his command, that jealousy which is so 
frequently the bane of combined armaments was awakened 
by a petty accident. The allies directed their course in the 
first instance to Corfu, in hope of learning tidings of the 
enemy ; and during one of the last days of September, an 
affray between the crew of a Candiote galley and some 
troops in the Spanish service embarked in her welhiigh 
occasioned the dissolution of the confederacy. Lives had 
already been lost in the squabble, when Sebastiano Venieroy 
the Venetian commander, who was near at hand^ sent on 
board first an inferior ofiScer^ and afterward bis captain ; 
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bath %f whom were -chased away by the soldiers, and the 
latter with much pereond injury. Veniero, indignant at 
thiJB gross affront offered within sight of his own flag-ship, 
arrested the Spanish captnin, his ancient and serseant, eoii- 
▼icted them on plain evidence as authors of the tumult, 
and hanged them summarily at his yard-arm. This in- 
rasion, as it appeared to Don John, of his peculiar au- 
thority, was grievoujsly resented ; and although his council 
partially succeeded in calming his irritation, uey could not 
wholly extinguish it : so that he refused to hold any direct 
communication with Veniero, and transacted all affairs re- 
lating to the common service through the intermediate 
agency of Agostino Barbarigo, one of the prowedUori ; a 
nobleman of sound discretion and great military experience. 
This ill-timed dissension occurred almost at the moment 
at which intelligence was received of the station of the 
Turkish fleet under Ali Pacha, somewhere in the neigh- 
bouring Gulf of Lepanto. Nearly equal in numbers ;* 
each loiowing that his enemy was at hand, although not 
yet precisely informed as to his position ; each ardent for 
battle, yet believing that his antagonist would not engage 
without compulsion, the two chiefs manoeuvred for a few 
days in the hope of bringing on the desired contest ; till at 
daybreak on the 7th of October they descried each other's 
sails blackening a long range of coast, from the entrance 
of the Bay of Corinth to the far-famed promontory of 
Actium, immortalized by the greatest mantime battle in 
ancient histoiy. No sooner were the hostile fleets^in sight, 
than the Spanish commissioners urgently represented to 
their generalissimo the great hazard of an engagement, and 
the necessity of avoiding it, if possible. But they were in- 
dignantly silenced by the generous spirit of the prince : 
** Activity !** he said, " not advice, is wanting at such a 
moment as this !"* and firing a gun, and displaying at his 
mast-head the standard of the league as a signal for battle, 

* Contarini who gives s detailed list of the ships and their caprsins 
on both aides, makea the allied force amoont to two hundred and four- 
teen sail, the Tarliish to two hundred and seventy-flve. But six gal- 
eassea of the Venetians, from their great size, and the auiwriority of 
their guna, reduced this excess of the enemy in positive numbers rergr 
nearly to equality. Daru notices a MS. authority which raises the fleet 
of the Turica to ihree hundred and thirty-three, that of the allies to 
two hundred and aeventy-one. It may safely be admlUed that flvs 
fenBdisd ships were In presence i»f each other. 
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he ordered his shallop, and passing from galley to gafleyv 
he urged zealously upon his followers every argument by 
which they could be excited or invigorated. He pointed at 
once to the overwhelming shame and peril of defeat ; to 
the gain, the glory, and the necessity of victory ; assuring 
them that our Loid and Saviour would succour his own 
Christians : promising them certain triumph if they fought 
as became men, and did but remember that the present 
was the moment at which they might win undying renown, 
and take just vengeance at one blow for all their manifold 
former wrongs. This address was hailed on all sides by 
enthusiastic shouts and i»va«, and by vehement pledges that 
every man would fulfil his duty.* 

Emerging from the intricate channel between the Alba^ 
nian coast and the opposite islands, and doubling the Cur- 
solan rocks, the EcJanadea of ai^tiquity, the combined fleet 
had full room to extend itself in its previously appointed 
order of battle. Six large Venetian ealeasses were disp* 
tributed about half a mile in front of the main line, which 
covered a surface of nearly four miles in length ; no moro 
foom than sufficed for the passage of a single ship being 
left betw^en any two galleys. The right, under Andrea 
Bona, kept the open sea ; the left, commanded by the|7ro»- 
veditore Barbariso, fulvanced along the Grecian shore : in 
the centre Don Jolm took his station, supported on either 
side by the papal and Venetian commanders, Marc' Antonio 
Colonna ana Veniero ; and throughout the line, as a testi- 
mony of mutual confidence, the galleys were intermingledi 
without any regard to national dutinction. 
, Immediately as the infidels were discovered, says the ani* 
mated narrative of Contarini, that happy news ran from 
ship to ship. Then began the Christians right joyfully to 
clear their decks, distributing arms in all necessary quar- 
ters, and accoutring themselves according to their respective 
duties : some with arquebuses and halberto, others with 
iron maces, pikes, swords, and poniards. No vessel had 
less than two hundred soldiers on board ; in the flag-ships 
were three or even four hundred. The gunners, meantime, 
loaded their ordnance with square, round, and chain shot, 
fmd prepared their artificial fire with the pots, grenades, car* 

* 

*€oi]t(mriiiJl,49. 
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eftuefl, and other instruments requisite for its discharge.* 
All the Christian slaves condemned to the galleys for weir 
nimes were unchained, restored to entire liberty, encouraged 
to fight for Jesus, through whose mercy they had recovered 
freedom, ai^d armed in the same manner as their comrades, 
with sword, targe, and cuirass. Meantime the squadrons 
took up their stations with admirable precision and silence, 
and the galeasses were towed forward in advance. Every 
▼esse! was then dressed with flags, streamers, pennons, ban- 
ners, and banderols, as on a day of jubilee and festivity ; 
the drums, trumpets, fifes, and clarions sounded : a general 
riiout ranff through the armament; and each man invoked 
for himself the Eternal Trinity and the Blessed Mother of 
God ; while the priests and many of the captains hastened 
from stem to stem, bearing crucifixes in their hands, and 
exhorting the crew to look to Him who had descended visi- 
bUr firom heaven to combat the enemies of his name. 
A^ed and inflamed by ghostly zeal, this great company 
assumed, as it were, one body, one spirit, and one will ; 
careless of death, and retaining no other thought except that 
of fighting for their Saviour : so that you might perceive on 
a sudden a strange mystery, and a singular miracle of the 
supreme power of God , when in one instant all feuds and 
disunions, all hatred and malice, however inveterate, and 
ansing firom whatever bitter injuries, which hitherto neither 
the mediation of firiends nor the terror of authority could 
allay, were at once extinguished. Those who had mutually 
inflicted or sufifered wrone embraced as brethren, and poured 
out tears of afifection while they clasped each other in their 
arms. O blessed and mercifiil omnipotence of God, how 
marvellous art thou in thy operations upon the faithful !t 

The Tuiks when first seen were stationed about twelve 
miles distant, covering the entrance of the Gulfof Patras firom 
Cape Kologria to Mesolonghi. Mahomet Siroco, Governor 
of Alexandria, led their right ; Ulucci-Ali, an Italian rene- 
gade, and King of Algiers, their left ; and the Capudan Ali 

* Grenades and carcsasesare commonly said not to have been nsed 
till 1596, twenty-flre yeara after the battle of Lepanto ; bat ftw dates 
are mora diapated tluui those connected with the varioua inventions in 
gunnery, we Itnow not how else to render trombe. Pigrmtte wars 
probably, as we hare called them, tiMpots In which wild-Are was kept. 

} Oontvini, 46 b. 

Ta 
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ia penon, aisisted by two other pachasy Pertan and Hassan^ 
commanded the main battle. Ignorant of the numbers of 
the Christian force, which, aa it advanced from behind the 
islands in columns was not yet fuUy developed ; and pei* 
eeiving that Doria, with the first division, after heaving in 
sight, bore out widely to starboard (in order that he might 
imofd free passage for the rest of the fleet) ; Ali imagined 
that movement to be preparatory to flight ; and having al- 
ready resolved upon action, in opposition to his colleagues, 
he now felt doubly confident of victory, and gave orders for 
immediate advance. The fleets at first approached each 
other slowly and majestically ; the sun had already passed 
the meridian, and shone therefore dazzlingly in the faces of 
the Turks ; and a westerly breeze springmg up just before 
they closed gave the allies the advantage of wind also ; so 
that when the cannonade began the smoke was driven fuU 
upon the infidels. A corsair who had been sent forward 
to reconnoitre, not having seen the rear division, reported 
erringly of the Christian numbers ; and stated, moreover^ 
that the large galeasses in the van carried guns only on 
their forecastles. The Turks therefore bore up to them 
fearlessly, supposing that when their bows were passed all 
danger was at an end. Great then was their consternation 
when a close, well-directed, and incessant fire, in which 
every shot told, from the admirable level of the guns, pointed 
much lower than those of the loftier Turkish vessels, burst 
from each broadside, scattering destruction over every ob- 
ject within its range. The wind blowing in their teeth 
kept the Mussulmans long exposed to these deadly volleys ; 
and whenever at intervals the smoke cleared away, they 
saw a horrible confusion of shivered spars, yards, masts^ 
and rigging : here, galleys split asunder, there, others in 
flames; some sinking, some floating down the tide, no 
longer manageable, their banks of oars having been shot 
away ; and everywhere the face of the sea covered with 
men, wounded, dead, or drowning.** In this disordery 
Mahomet Siroco was the first to close with the alUed left ; 
and dexterously passing between their outermost ship and 
the land, he tacked rapmly upon their sterns. Barharigo in 
tbat quarter was soon engaged in a most unequal combat 

* Contarini, p. 51. 
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miA. fix THiiUih tesiels : and while gallantly chMfing his 
men he was mortally wounded by an arrow, which, piercing 
one of his eyes, deprived him of speech, althoagh not of 
life till three days after the battle. Nani, his successor in 
command, not only beat off his numerous enemies, but took 
one of their galleys ; and the numbers every moment be« 
eoming more equal, the Turks, dispirited at the loss of their 
first advantage, gave way ; Siroco's flag-ship was sunk ) 
and the admiral himself picked up from the waves, covered 
with wounds, and scarcely retaimng signs of life, was im* 
mediately despatched. Not a MussuIimiD ship in that di« 
fision escaped ; a few which attempted flight were pur* 
sued and captured.; most were carried by boarding; and 
when their decks were once gained, the Christian slaves bv 
whom their oars were manned, being released and armedy 
revenged the bitter sufferings of their captivity by unspar* 
iiiff and indiscriminate slaughter. 

In the encounter of the central divisions. All and Don 
John, each readily distinguished by the standard of chief 
command which he bore, singled each other from the mel^ ; 
Veniero and Colonna fought closely peaide the prince's 
rtalCi and the remainder of the hostile squadrons soon 
joined in general combat — the Christians for the most part 
employing firearms, the Turks crossbows and archery. 
Then ** the mixed noise of joy and lamentation made by the 
conquerors and the conquereid, the sound of muskets and 
cannon, and many other warlike instruments, the cloud of 
smoke which obscured the sun, took away the use of ear* 
and eye% and made the fight the sharper and more con- 
fused."* Thrice was Ali's galley boarded, and his crew 
driven to their mainmast ; bsSl thrice were the Spaniards 
repulsed ; till at one critical moment both Don John and 
Veniero, pressed by an immeasurably superior force, which 
had hastened to the pacha's assistance, appeared lost be' 
yond the possibility of rescue. The seasonable advance of 
a reserve under the Marquis di Santa Croce restored the 
balance of numbers ; and the self-devotion of two Venetian 
captains, Loredano and Malipiero, who plunged into the 
thickest fight, diverted peril from their cluef at the cost of 
iheir own hves. Don John was no sooner fireed from his other 

* Henry, Evlor llanMntb, tnaitatlMi of Paniia«p. m. 
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opponenU than, althoug^h slightly wounded by an arrow, 
he renewed combat with his most di8ting:uisfaed antaoronist ; 
and as his boarders grappled again with the pacha's galley, 
and sprang once more upon its deck, Ali fell by a musket- 
shot, and his crew threw down their arms. Accustomed to 
the more civilized usages of modem warfare, we shudder 
when we hear that the pacha's head was severed from his 
body, set upon the point of a spear which Don John bore at 
that time in his hand, and mounted on the summit of his 
own masLt The grisly trophy, soon recognised, struck 
terror into the whole Mussulman fleet, and decided the 
hitherto wavering fortune of the day. The galley of Pertau 
was the next prize which surrendered, her commander him- 
self escaping only by taking to his boat. Thirty ships 
spread all sail in flight ; but as their Christian pursuers 
neared them, the mariners leaped overboard, and few gained 
the land ; so that in the centre, as in the division of Siroco, 
every Turkish vessel was captured or destroyed. 

The shout of " Victory" from the main battle of the allies 
was answered by the same glad word from their left, but on 
the right the engagement was still continued with less 
assured success. Doria, whether from inequality of num- 
bers, or from a desire, imputed to him on more than this one 
occasion, to expose his own squadron to as little hazard as 
possible, had swept round in a wide and distant compass, 
as if to outflank the enemy ; and had consequently not yet 
been in action. The practised eye of Ulucci-Ali perceived 
at once the great advantage thus afforded him by the breach 
in the Christian line ; and bearing down upon fifteen of 
their ships, thus separated from their mates, he captured a 
Maltese and set fire to a Venetian galley. The former was 
speedily recovered, the latter perished with all her crew. 
By far the most touching incident in this portion of the 
battle arose out of the strong mutual affection displayed by 
three grandsons of Luigi Comaro, the valetudinarian who 
has obtained renown by his unexpected longevity. One of 
those brave youths was wounded so desperately that he 

* Bizar, Hist, de la Guerre de Cypre^ p. 256, a French translation by 
F. de Belleforeat Commingeois. 

t Bizar, p. S39.— C^zoet aJbu»er du^broitde la ftttrre^ mtds ceus fui 
mmeru ieorchi Bragadino dans Famagouste, ne miriiaieHt pa»un 
mun trai(efiuiK.^Voltaii«, JEmot tw Ua Hdncrt, six. 
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coald not be removed ftcm the buming Tegeel ; the others 
might have escaped, but they refus^ to abandon their 
brother in his extremity, and they shared his fate.* Of the 
singularly rapid alternations of fortune during the action, 
Pietro Justiniani, another Venetian, affords a very remark- 
able instance. Engaged in company with two Maltese 
ships against Uluca-AU's division, he sank three Turkish 
vessels and pursued a foutth. At length overpowered by 
numbers, he received quarter from a Mussulman by whom 
he was boarded, and soon afterward, when recaptured by 
Doria, he was able to extend the like generous protection to 
his recent conqueror, f 

The superiority of the Algerine tactics continued to 
baffle Doria when he attempted, too late, to occupy the posi- 
tion which he ought to have assumed in the outset. Ulucci^ 
All, having gained the wind, was consequently able to renew 
JOT to avoid combat at pleasure ; and perceiving the total 
rout of his (Hands in the centre, and that a large division of 
the conquerors, no longer needed in that quuter, was ap- 
proaching him on one side, while Doria menaced him on 
the other, he boldly dashed onward through the line which 
he had already broken ; made for the Gurzolari and Sta. 
Maura, and effected his retreat with between twenty and 
thirty of hi8iK][uadron. This small remnant, together with 
f reserve of about an equal number which found shelter 
within the depths of the Gulf of Lepanto, was all that re- 
mained of the vast Turkish armament after five hoars' bat- 
tle. Fearful indeed was it, says Contarini, to behold the 
sea discoloured with blood and shrouded with corpses ; and 
piteous to mark, the numberless wounded wretches tossed 
about by the waves, and clinging to shattered pieces of 
wreck ! Here might you observe Turks and Christians 
mingled indiscriminately, imploring aid while they sank or 
swam ; or wrestling for mastery, perhaps on the very same 
plank.t On all sides were heard shouts, or groans, or cries 
of misery ; and as evening closed, and darbiess began to 
spread over the waters, so much more was the spectacle in- 
creased in honor. ^ 

* Gratianus, lib. iv. p. 38S. t Id. p. 9S0. 

% One of the fine groups in West's pietnre of tbe tattle of La UbgiW 
liss imbodied ttds deserlption. 
$ Fol. 93, b. : 
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'Witiiin an hoar after smiaet, the Christiaii fleet, towing 
its prizes, had gained a safe anchorage in the neighbouring 
haibonr of Petala; where it rode without injury thioogfa a 
heavy gale which sprang up during the night. The loea 
of the allies in killed alone araoonted to nearly oght thou- 
sand men : of the Turks more than twenty-five thousand 
were slain ; nearly four thousand, among whom were two 
sons of Ali, were taken prisoners ; twehre thousand Chris- 
tian slaves were released ; one hundred and thirty ships of 
war were captured, all of which, with their abundant stores 
and equ^iments, were brought to port ; one htindred and 
thirty were abandoned and destroyed, and about eighty were 
sunk during the battle.* 

All's galley, as described by Knolles, who copies from 
Btsar, must have been the choicest specimen of omtempo- 
raiy ship-building; It was **so goodly and beautilhll m 
Tessell, that for beauty and richnesse scarce any in the 
whole ocean was comparable with her. The decke of this 
gaily was on both sides thrice as great as any of the others, 
and made all of blacke walnut-tree like unto ebony, check- 
ered, and wrought marvellous faire, with divers lively 
colours and variety of histories. There was also in her 
divers lively counterfeits, engraven and wrought with gold, 
with so cunning a hand, that for the magnificence thereof 
it might well have been compared unto some prince's 
palace. The cabbin glistened in every place with rich hang- 
ugs wrought with gold twist and set with divers sorts of 
precious stones, with certaine small counterfeits most cun- 
ningly wrought. Besides this there was also found in her 
great store of the Bassa's rich apparell wrought with the 
needle, so curiously and richly embossed with silver and 
gold that his great lord and master Selymus himselfe could 



* We have nearly followed ContJurinPs nnmbera, wbo states tbe 
Ulled among the alliea to have been precisely eeten thousand six bandred 
and forty-six, of wbom two tboosand were Spaniards, eight bandred 
Romans, and the remainder Venetians. Among these, Venice lost one 
flag-offleer {cttpitano difa»6\ Barbarigo, and seventeen captains. Tha 
same writer calcnlates the Turks kilM at twenty-flve thousand one 
hnndredand twenty-four, their prisoners at three thousand four hundred 
and eighty-six. Knolles says twelve thousand Christian slaves were 
relsaaed fhira the oar, Justinianl fifteen thousand. Dam reduces tha 
killed of the allies to between four and Ave thousand, bat he does not 
did bis aothortty. 
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hardly put on more royal or nch attire." The pacha fell 
by the hand of a Macedonian in the service of the Venetian 
arsenal, who was knighted by Don John, and received a 
more substantial reward in a pension of three hundred 
ducats, and the casket of the slain Mussulman leader, con- 
taining six thousand more. To the same fortunate soldier 
also was allotted, as his spoil, the massive silver-gilt staff 
(the burrell, as Knolles terms it) of the pacha's standard. 
It was covered with Turkish inscriptions : " Allah guides 
and aids his faithful in worthy enterprises ; Allah favours 
Mohammed;" and another more familiar to our ears, 
** There is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet." 
The Greek, on his return to Venice, sold this prize to a 
goldsmith, from whom it was redeemed bj the senate at 
the cost of one ducat for each ounce ; a price which appears 
to be recorded as inordinate, but which a just feeling of 
national pride could deem scarcely more than the vahie of 
ao distinguished a trophy.* 

Veniero hastened to announce this* glad intelligence to 
his countrymen, and so speedily was it conveyed, that on 
the tenth morning after the battle the vessel bearing his 
despatches entered the port of Lido. It arrived off land 
at the hour in which the Piazza di San Marco is most fre- 
quented ; and much surprise and anxiety was at first ex- 
cited by the appearance of a ship of war steering between 
the two castles, and crowded on its deck by mariners and 
soldiers in Turkish uniforms, with which the crew had 
clothed themselves out of their spoils.** The vessel saluted 
the forts as she passed ; and the brief doubt of the popu- 
lace was rapidly converted into enthusiastic joy when Mus- 
sulman standards were descried trailing at her stem. 
Shouts of " Victory" hailed the landing of the messenger, 
and happy were those among the delighted throng who 
could kiss his hand or touch even his cloak. They escorted 
him to his own home, round which so great was the pres- 
sure of the multitudes who besieged its doors, that his 
mother, when she learned the full extent of her joy, could 
obtain access only by tears and entreaties, in order that she 
might greet and embrace her Bon.t Long was it before 

* Bizar, p. 957, 800. KboIIm, p. 88ft. 
t Gratianus, lib. iv. p. SS9. 
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mm^M miiidi eould accommodate themselves to a conmlete 
belief in the unheard-of triumph which he related. The 
doge and his cortege proceeded at once to St. Mark's, where 
diey heard Te Deum chanted, and celebrated high mass. 
Solemn processions of four days* continuance were com- 
manded throughout the Venetian dominions ; and during 
many succeeding evenings the several guilds of the capital, 
especially the nch companies of woollen and silk manu- 
frcturers, and the German merchants, paraded through the 
chief streets with splendid pageants ; and passed the night 
with music and revelry in illuminated booths^ adorned as 
we are assured with pictures by Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, 
and Titian. The feast of Sta. Justina, on which the battle 
had been fought, was set apart as a perpetual anniversary* 
and distin^ished by an andaia to the church dedicated to 
that holy vurgin ; and a coinage was issued from the mint, 
in which the legend — Memor ero iui Jiutina virgo-'—seema 
to have been more calculated to record the saint than the 
victory. Tintoretto received instructions for a picture of 
the battle to decorate the public library ; funeral orations 
were pronounced in St. Mark's over the slain ; and Justi- 
niani speaks with very favourable criticism of one of those 
speeches delivered by Giovanni Battista Resario.* Another, 
which was written, we know not whether it was spoken, by 
the historian Paruta, may be found at the end of his larger 
work ; it is a cold and laboured composition, dilating far 
more upon the noble origin of the republic, her long and 
inviolate independence, and the unrivalled excellences of 
her constitution, than upon that which the occasion obvi* 
ously demanded,~-the merits of the illustrious dead. 

It has been usual loudly to condemn the remissness of 
the allies after this splendid triumph, to tax them with igno* 
ranee of the means by which profit might be drawn from the 
bounty of propitious fortune, and to assert that the victory 
of Lepant9 was wholly without results. In defence of their 



* Lib. xTi. p. 496. In a page or two before, the same historian haa 
nentioned, with exquimte siiDplicity, that because he sometimes ealtlr 
vated the muse in her poetical as well as in her prosaic garb, be hint- 
self penned some verses in commemoration of this great victory. It 
may be sufficient, without citation, to state that Achelous, Maleus, 61aa> 
cos, Triton, and Aaiphitrite are introdnced in the narrow compass cf 
mUen hexameteiB, and mads to weep over the departed heroes. 
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imetion it may be pleaded that when immediate <^>erattoiis 
were proposeu, so great had been the havoc that no more 
than five thousand troops were found disposable for service. 
Whether the battle were indeed fruitless may be decided by 
inquiring what would have been the fate of Europe if the 
infidels had conquered 1 What new barrier was Christen'- 
dom prepared to raise against the establishment, in her fair* 
est portion, of the despotism of the Ottomans — ^perhaps of 
the imposture of their prophet 1 Paruta wisely compares 
the victory of Lepanto with that of Salamis, ** wherein, 
though the Greeks did, with incredible valour, overcome the 
mighty Prince Xerxes his fleet, they did not yet reap any 
more si^nall advantage thereby than of having delivered 
Greece for that time from the imminent danger of being en- 
slaved by barbarians."* And in either case was such a de- 
liverance nothing 1 No sooner was their total defeat an- 
nounced at Constantinople, than the Turks, seized with 
consternation, meditated the abandonment of their city ; 
and, as if the conquerors were already at the gates, they 
traversed the streets with terror and despair ; asking the 
Christian residents whether, when their victorious breUiren 
had established themselves in the capital, they would per- 
mit its present possessors to live in it after their own laws 
and institutions, on the payment of a tribute 1 But there 
were good reasons why those fears should prove groundless. 
The allies, as we have already shown, were too much en- 
feebled to prosecute active operations ; and it may be per- 
ceived, besides, by those who discover something more than 
human agency in the mighty labyrinth of history, that it waa 
neither ror their own glory that the Christians were per- 
mitted to conquer, nor for their own merit that the Turks 
were saved from utter extinction. In the words of an acute 
writer,. whose unravelment is the more sure, because the 
philosophy by which he has attained it is purified and 
strengthened by a sober piety, ** It is an instructive fact, 
that the intervention of Providence appeared no less con- 
spicuously in the preservation of the Turkish power, at an 
earlier period (after the battle of Lepanto) for the correction 
of Europe, than in its repression by the arms of Sobieski 
for its deii9eranee,**i 

* Henry Earl of Monmoothj). 145. 

t Forater, Mahometanum Imvtilei, U. i83, and Uw piMMfe ihiBi 

Vol. II.— U , 
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The season, in tratb, was much too far advanced to alfow 
my foither prosecation of the campaign, even if the eqQip- 
ment of the allies had been unimpaired ; and breaking op 
far the approaching winter, Don John sailed for Messina, 
to repose apon his richly deserved laurels, while the Vene- 
tians resomed their station in Corfa. Not so easily, how- 
ever, can we excuse the wedk and tardy measares 
t'cj2 which disgraced the following year; bat Venice by 
* no means participates in the blame attaching to 
them. Her preparations were completed on a large scale 
early in the spring ; and in order to conciliate Don John, 
who had not yet been cordially reconciled to Veniero, that 
gallant officer, with little regard for his late distinguished 
services, was appointed to a separate command, and re- 
placed by Giacopo Foscarini ; who, while awaiting the slow 
promised junction of the Spaniards, made a bold but abor- 
tive attempt on Castel Nuovo, in the bay of Cattaro. So 
mat, on the other hand, were the advantages gained by 
8ie Turks, on recovery from their first natural panic, by 
these miserable delays and petty jealousies of the confede- 
rates, so unbroken was their vigour, so undiminished their 
resources, that after the destruction of almost their whole 
navy in the preceding October, Ulucci-AIi, now Gapudan 
Pacha, sailed from Constantinople in March, with two hun- 
dred galleys, to menace and insult Candia. True indeed 
was that which Knolles calls '* a witty and fit comparison** 
made by one of the chief Turkish prisoners, Mohammed 
Pacha of Negropont ; << that the battell loste was unto 
Selymus as if a man should shave his bearde, which would 
ere long grow again ; but that the losse of Cyprus was unto 
the Venetians as the losse of an arme, which once cut offe 
could never be againe recovered."* 

Gratianus, from whom this anecdote is borrowed, relates 
another equally pointed saying of the same ready Mussul- 
man. He appears to have been confined at Rome, where 
the papal Admiral Colonna, one day visiting his quarters, 
bade him leam from the generous treatment which he then 

Libertos Fblleta there dted, which we have psraphraaed In fhetazt— Ito 
eoosiemation of the Turks, of which that hiatorian speaks, is eooAnMd 
fey Gratianm also^ 4< BOlo Ogp, Ub. iv. p. MO. 

*Piifai8ft. 
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exp^rieneed, hereafter to mitigate the craelty used hj the 
Torks towards their captives. The pacha, in return, im- 
plored his excellency's pardon, and excused the ignorance 
of his countrymen, on the score of their little practice as 
prisoners.* 

The allies also put to sea, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of their numbers, for out of the hundred ships which Philip 
II. had promised as his contingent, not more than twenty- 
two were as yet furnished. Each party shrank from the 
hazard of a general battle ; the confederates on account of 
their weakness, the Turks still smarting from their recent 
overthrow ; so that although the hostUe fleets were more 
than once in each other's presence in the course of the 
summer, they separated after partial skirmishes. Septem- 
ber had nearly passed before Don John resumed the com- 
mand of an armament which then outnumbered the Turks ; 
and Modon and Navarino were proposed as objects of at- 
tack ; the latter, a port fertile in ancient remembrances, and 
destined in our own times to bestow a rich harvest of gloiy 
on other combined fleets. One of those designs was aban- 
doned, the other was unsuccessful ; and at Sie decline of 
the year, the confederates parted as before, after a wholly 
inconclusive campaign. This irresolute and unsatis- 
fiictory conduct of the Spanish court justly irritated igyo* 
both the pope and the Venetians, and the haughty 
dismissal of their remonstrances tended to increase dis^st. 
Nor was.it long before the dilatoriness of the pontiff him- 
self, iji furnishing his share of contribution to the general 
purse, destroyed whatever little good-will continued among 
the allies ; so that the league, although nominally existing, 
had virtually terminated, when the divan obliquely signified 
an inclination to negotiate separately with Venice. After a 
lingering discussion a treaty to the following effect was 
ratified in March. Cyprus was wholly abandoned to the 
Porte ; the fortress of Sopoto, the single conquest made by 
Venice m Albania, was restored : and the republic con- 
sented to pay a tribute of one hundred thousand ducats 
during the next three years*— a condition upon which Selim, 
who rolt how materially its attainment would increase his 
reputatioDt peremptorily insisted. The pope received inte^ 

t Lib. V. p. 
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liceaM <tf this Mac« with aimaMimble indSgnatioB ; the 
Song'of Spain nonestly admitted its neceuity and its wis- 
dom : and a ketm and sarcastic commentator on history, in 
Biach later times, has remarked, that by its conditions, it 
appeared as if the Turks rather than the Christians had 
been conqneitorB in the battle of Lepanto.* 
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OiroB again we open upon a long period of undisturbed 
tranquillitj^, another of those breathing-times se greatly 
needed after the exhaustion produced by the fresh losses 
of each succeeding war. The events to which, during the 
next fort^ years, our attention is chiefly invited by contem- 
porary historians, sufficiently avouch the barrenness of the 
annals of the republic ; and the siege of Famagosta and 
tiw triumph of Lepanto stand out in highly relieTed con- 

* Voltalie, ut twpra. 
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fxoitwitli the festivities on the reception of a foreign prince^ 
and the ccmduct of a war of pamphlets against the holy 
see. 

In the year following the Turkish peace, on the death 
of his brother Charles IX., Henry III. stealthily 
quitted his Polish throne for that of France ; and in .1*3 
his passage to ^is new dominions through Venice, a 
route which he selected in order to avoid the Protestant 
states of the empire, he was entertained by the signory with 
a magnificence upon which the native writers have de- 
lighted to expatiate. Having been conducted by the whole 
body of senators, each attired in his robes of office and 
rowed in his own gondola, from Malghera to Murano, the 
icing was visited on the following morning by the doge, in 
the customary pomp of the Bucentaur. Each prince, as we 
are told, on approaching his brother sovereign, raised his 
bonnet and uncovered himself precisely at the same mo- 
ment ; and Heniy, having first ennobled* all the artificers 
at the glass-works, as a token of approbation of their great 
skill, embarked on board a new and gorgeous galley, con- 
structed purposely for his transport, in which the three 
hundred and fifty-four Sclavonians who formed its crew 
appeared clad in the French monarch's livery. The illus- 
trious company, passing round by Lido, attended mass per- 
formed by the patriarch in the church of San Nicolo, and 
then proceeded to the noble palace of the Foscari, on the 
Great Canal, which, together with the two contiguous 
mansions of the Giustiniani, was assigned to the king as a 
residence. Thirty patrician youths were selected as his 
personal attendants ; whenever he went abroad his canopy 
was supported by six provveditori ; and the city resounded 
by day with music and shouts of joy, and glittered by night 
with illuminated streets and adulatory emblems blazing in 
artificial fire. 

The house of Yalois had long- since been enrolled in the 
Golden Book, and Henry, claiming his privilege of nobility, 
assisted at a sitting of the Great Council. In that assem- 
bly» the urns containing the gold and silver balls, the 



* By some titular distinction, about which the sii^nory was careless. 
It was a inlvUege^ the exercise of which appears to have been much' 
aAeted ^ fiffslsn prinees oa their travels. 

U2 
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difltiibiitioii ef wUdi decided die primny deetoit 
€f the PregaUt were offered to him anoorefed, md whoiy 
ezeicuing hie ri^t thus obtained, be nominated Giaoopo 
Contsiim, move than a thoosand votes in the snbaeqiieiit 
ballot GOBfiraied the royal choice. On another moniing 
the TeneiaUe Titian r ec ci fe d the monavdi in bis siuiiot 
presented him with some eboioe pictures^ and ei^eitaincd 
bis suite with q»lendoar. A ipore boitfteroos entertain* 
meat was prepared for the illnstrioos fiiest» when be 
viewed from bis balcony a pugilistic combat between the 
Nieoloti and the Ca»uUtmi ; the two popular fiictions into 
which the rabble and the gondoliers of Yoiice are in the 
habit of dividing themselves, according to the particolar 
half of the city in which they happen to be boni. Two 
hundred champions on either side contested the bridge dei 
Carmini by the prowess of their fists ; some blood vras 
harmlessly drawn, and many of the leiiders were piedpi* 
tated into the canal below, much to the delist of Uw 
princely and noUe spectators ; till Henry, willing to con* 
tent both parties by leaving vietoiy undecided, gave a 
signal for suspension of bostSities.* Among the wonders 

* Sanaovino gives a ftiU accoaat of tbia aport: Moroaini atates that 
endgela were employed in it, PugruB simulachrum liffneis fuztilms 
tiitwn (lib. xii. 503) ; if ao, it was contrary to general usage, fbc tbe ad^ 
miaaion of any weapon waa strictly fwbiddeo on pain of death. Tbe 
paaaion ton boxing reigned as strongly among tbe Venetiana aa it does 
among ourselves; and tbe antipathy between a Z^TtcoIoto and a CasteUtmo^ 
eonoeming which some amusing particulars may be found in Mr. Rose's 
LeUert (i. S84X seldom evaporated, even in an accidental meeting, with- 
out an appeal to the fists. Of these there were three kinds, which fat 
the most part were exhibited on the bridge of San BarnabA. 1. MostrOf 
a pitched battle between two combatants, the brief rules of which im- 
ported that it was cowardly to strike a man when down ; that the first 
blood decided the victory ; that after three rounds without blood oa 
either side, they must part ft-iends ; that whoever could throw his an- 
tagonist into tbe water, gained a double victory; and that if a challenger 
mounted the bridge without meeting any opponent, he obtained tb9 
greyest of all honours. % FVoCta, a chance reniounter of numbers. 3. 
OrdineUa pugna^ a prearranged battle-royal, anch as that deacribed in 
tile text, in which those who won possession of the bridge were declared 
vietorious. Air these fights wore regulated by officers ehoeen among 
the two parties themselves, and named ParwU: and the nobles, who, no 
leaa than the populace, were numbered In one or other of the ranks, 
always humoured the lower classes by aflfecting stanch partisanship. 
The reigning doge^ on account of the mte of the p^ee, was invariably a 
Castdlanot and to counterbalance tUs predonunating influenee, somt 
'Sbrewd gondolier waa yearly- etsctad an satidoge, sad, like otir &(gU«4i 
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teMoM at the anenal, wliieh the Toyal etiest next visited, 
wae the oonstrnction and equipment of an entire ffalley 
firom its Tarious pieces of framework prepared beforehand, 
while he partook of a collation.* Nor has it been omitted, 
to the glory of the Venetian confectionary, that the table 
on that occasion was decorated with rare but most uncom- 
ifortable appointments, — ^the fraits, napkins, knives, forks, 
and plates being formed of sugar. At a subsequent ban- 
quet in the duciu palace, three hundred groups of the same 
frail material, nymphs, lions, ships, and griffins, delighted 
the eyes of the men and the palates of the ladies ; to which 
latter we, are assured they were presented most gallantly, 
er favore. After eight days of laborious pleasure, the 
ing of France quitted the Adriatic with lavish expressions 
of gratitude ; and the senate considered it worth while to 
inform posterity of his abode in their capital, by a wordy 
inscription on a marble tablet, which still fronts the eye at 
the summit of the Giant's Stairs, f 

The death of Titian, more regretted and more remem- 
bered than those of all his forty thousand fellow-citizens to 
whom the same plague proved fatal, gives unhappy 
ilbtinction to the following year; and during tbe ^eyg* 
ravages of that pestilence the very question which 

Mayor of Garrat, was invested wfth a mock authority, and attended the 
andata of the marriage of the sea with a burlesque court Victory in 
these contests wa» highly esteemed, and the women of the beaten party 
often drove their husbands flrom their homes, with iond repnnches ftnr 
their dishonour. ** Va via di qua, porco, ii^ame,vitup«roso!"'—(Sxt' 
tonio de Ville, Pyctomaehia op. Grsevii Thes. vol. v. pars post. p. 368.) 

* This feat, ImweVer surprising, was perhaps exceeded when Georgw 
HI. visited Portsmouth after Lord Howe's victory, in 1794. On that oc- 
caaion a ninety-eight-gun ship was launched, brought into a wet dock, 
and completely calked and coppered, altogether in nine hours, in order 
to exhibit the various processes to the king. 

t Ben Jonson has marked the chronology of the plot in his roastsr- 
^eee Vtdpone, (what language presents a more noUe drama ?) by some 
linea allusive to these festivities : 

. —I am now as ft-esh, 

As hot, as high, and in as jovial plight, 
As when, in that so celebrated scene 
At recitation of our comedj', 
For entertainment of the great Valoys, 
1 acted young Antinous. 

In another place (il. 1), Peregine telle Sir Polilidt Wooid-be f* that the 
liMMSs in tbe Tower of London tes whelped a aeeoid time," an event 
iwlikb alsQ oaeaned in IMNk 
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htftbieii tftm lo much contested of late yms latuakg M^ 
leiing medical pnctitionen, wag disciuned in the jnesenca 
of the ugnoryy by the physicians of Padua and Venice. 
The fonner denied, the latter asserted, the doctrine of con- 
tagion ; and the senate, little qualified to pronounce a scien- 
tiS: judgment, halted for a long time between the conflict- 
ing opinions ; till the boldness of the Paduans, who fear* 
lessly exposed themselves to all hazards in the chambers 
of Uie sick and dyinc, for a time unhappily prevailed. Four 
days, however, had scarcely passed after the relaxation 
of sanitary precautions, before the frightful disease spread 
rapidly through those setiicri of the city which had hiUierto 
escaped infection: yet notwithstanding this calamitous 
practical rebutment of their principle, the death of one 
of their own body, and the disgrace and dismissal of the 
rest, the non-contagionists so obstinately persisted in their 
first error, that there were those who wished to pursue 
them by legal penalties.* Great as was the surrounding 
mortality, uie magistrates remained undismayed at their 
respective posts ; and, although not unfiequently some 
noble who had addressed the council in the morning was 
borne firom his palace a corpse at night, the assemUiee 
of the senate were on no occasion intermitted. Terror 
was at its height, human aid was powerless, and hope had 
failed, when Moncenigo, after solemn mass in St. Mark's, 
registered a vow — in the presence of as many citizens as 
the miserable state of the capital permitted to gather round 
him, — to found and dedicate, in the name of the republic, a 
church in honour of the Redeemer, to endow it sumptu- 
ously, and to perform a yearly andaia to it, on the return 
of the day on which Venice should become free from her 
present scourge. If we are to believe Morosini, from that 
nour amendment commenced with a miraculous speed ; for 
although on the morning before the vow two hundred 
deaths were announced to the council, four only were de- 
clared on that which succeeded. Before the close of the 
yesCr the city was restored to health, and Palladio was en- 
gaged to erect on the Criudecca its noblest ornament, the 
church of the Redentore, appropriated to the Capucins.t 

* Maarooenos, lib. xii. p. 696. 

t The church of S/e. Maria dalle Sahtie was (bunded In eonseqoenee 
oCa simUsr vow daring a placue in lAtO; tiM flnt stone was laid SB Ills 
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The lofty deserts of Ssbastiano VKirnnio, the eonqueror 
of Lepanto, were rewarded by the ducal bonnet on tho 
death of Moncenigo ; but he enjoyed the prize only 
for a short time, and his brief reign was marked by i^'i^a* 
a great public calamity. The ducal palace, with the 
exception of its outer walls, was burned to the ground by a 
fire which, but for the seasonable fall of the roof, would 
probably have involved in like destruction the mint, the 
library, and St. Mark's itself. One part of the loss conse- 
quent on this disaster was wholly irreparable, that of the 
historical pictures which decorated many apartments ; the 
subjects however were repainted, and in most instances 
with great skill. The government also had su£Bicientty 
good taste to leave untouched the original shell of the 
palace, as designed by Filippo-Calendario in the reign 
of Marino Faliero ; and to rebuild within its most imposing, 
although perhaps somewhat grotesque, fa9ade8, the irregu- 
larly magnificent pile which still avouches with proud testi- 
mony the ancient majesty of the fallen republic. During 
the remainder of this century the embellishment of the 
capital proceeded rapidly ; the Piazza di^San Marco was 
completed, and the wooden bridge, which, during three 
hundred years, had formed the sole communieation between 
the two< great divisions of the city, was replaced by the 
single marble arch, of the far-famed RiaUo ; an arch long 
the glory of Venice and the envy and the admiration of 
•tranters, till a modem utilitarian tourist discovered that 
its chief supposed excellences were in truth defecttf ; that 
it was erroneous to praise its length of span and lowness 
of spring ; and that it would be far better to substitute a 
cast-iron bridffe from the furnaces of Rotherham, which 
might be free nrom these egregious faults !* Besides these 
great works, a new and more commodious site was chosen 
for the dungeons hitherto constructed in the vaults under 

Feast of tbe Annunciation in the fUIowins yesr, the birthday of Venice, 
which coincidence is maiked by an inecnption on the pavement, Unde 
OiifB inde StiiUM, 

* Mufill'e TYttueUt London and Edtnbargh, 1806. The srchiteet of 
tbe RiaUo wm Antonio da Ponte ; it wu begun in 1587, and eompleied la 
IMl ; the chord of the areh is ninety-six ftet ten inches, tbe height of 
tlM eeotrs ftemUis waisr twtikty«ODe ftei ; tbe flOreme breadth siioy-siz 
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the paI«C6| and the prisons now connected with the resi- 
dence of the doge by the PonU della Paglia,* and the better 
known PonU & SosfiH^ were commenced in 1589. The 
minute of the senate instructed the committee of saperin- 
tendence to provide a buildiuj^ fiu del grave e del magnifico ;t 
and the prisons which arose in consequence of those orders 
are styled by Coryat the ** fairest," and by Howard the 
" strongest," which either traveller had yisited.t Howard 
inspected the Venetian prisons in 1778, when he found be- 
tween three and four hundred persons in confinement, many 
for life, and in loathsome and dark cells ; and all those in 
darkness assured him that they would have preferred the 
galleys for life. 
To the reiffn of Nicolo Dapontb belongs an episode of 
Venetian history scarcely needing the additions which 
1578 ^^ ^^ sometimes received from imagination, to render 
* it fit ground- work for a romance.^ Bartolommeo 
Cappello, a noble of ancient lineage, of honourable station 
in the republic, and of brilliant and extensive connexionsi 
prized more than all of these the beauty of his daughter 
Bianca, and in his hopes already allied her with the loftiest 
and most powerful house in Venice. Chance however and 
propinquity (that most fertile spring of love) had secretly 
directed the maiden's own wishes towards a Florentine 
youth of handsome person and gallant bearing ; who filled 
no higher station than that of cashier under the protection 
of an uncle, in the wealthy bank of the Salviati, not far 
from the Pallazzo CappeUi. Pietro Buenaventura, the 
fiivonred suitor, in order to secure the object of his passion, 
concealed the poverty and obscurity of his birth; and 
persuaded her that he was a nephew and a partner of Uie 

* The Ponte deUa Paglia is so named, becaase of old wben the nobles 
rade to the coaneil they dismounted and leA their beasts to Used at that 
spot— ao on the same aocoant the hell which smnmottod thenn was called 
£a IVottiera.— Daru, vol. vl. 

t Dofflioni, Hut. Venet. lib. Xf, 

i Coryat, Crudities, p. S17. 

$ Malespini, who has flramed two novels apon the history of Blanea 
Gappello (Part* ii. NovdU 84, 85), la answerable for many additlooe, 
paiticQlarly that of the baker's boy who dosed the door left open by the 
Air one daring her aasignatlon. Oalaul, upon whom we have almoet 
wholly nlied (I$taria dri Qran Duemto di Totetma sotto U Gcvenf 
della Ctua Medid, lib. Ui. 4, iv. 9, 8), states expressly thst Malespial ■*- 
the tims was proelaimed In Venice im/oZMtrio. . 
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xicli bankers hj whom he was in truth but suboidioatelj 
employed. False keys and the aid of a governess, — ^whom 
the novelist Malespini somewhat inappropriately describes 
as una fedele matronoy — ^procured the miarooured Bianca 
nightly egress from her father's palace to stolen interviews 
with her lover. Not many months elapsed before conceal- 
ment bec^e no longer possible ; and under the dread 
of separation upon discovery, and yet more of a bloody 
Italian vengeance for her dishonour, Bianca resolved to 
abandon home and country, and to commit herself entirely 
to the adventurer whom she now called husband. Having 
collected her jewels and a well-replenished purse,* she 
threw herself accordingly into a gondola on the night 
of the 1st of December, 1663^ gained Terra Firma, and 
hastily proceeded to Florence under the guardianship 
of Pietro. 

The Tuscan dutchy at that time was still nominally held 
by Cosmo dei Medici ; but the government of his capital 
and all virtual authority had been devolved by him on his 
son Francesco, to whose protection the fugitives immedi- 
ately resorted. But it was in vain that the young prince 
solicited reconciliation for Bianca with her indignant family. 
Her father, disappointed in his projects of ambition, de- 
ceived and abandoned by that daughter upon whom had 
been centred his fondest affections, and brooding upon the 
misalliance which had sullied, as he declared, the stream 
of his hitherto uncontaminated blood, renounced all further 
connexion with her, and avowed purposes of unremitting 
revenge ; in which he was zealously encouraged by his 
brother-in-law Grimani, patriarch of Aquileia. Their first 
step was to procure the imprisonment of Pietro's unhappy 
uncle, who vainly protested his total unacquaintance with 
the amour, and died miserably after a short confinement. 
Then representing to the Ten that the disgrace of the 
Gappelli involved m it an unpardonable ajffiront to the whole 
body of Venetian nobility, they obtained an edict inflicting 
perpetual banishment on Pietro, and offering a price of two 
thousand ducats for his head. 

* Thifl ftet destroys the ingreftments of Malespini as to her extreme 
poverty when at Florence, and relieves her also fVom Tenbove's impu- 
tation. It is quite needless to exaggerate the inAuny of Bianca Cap* 
yeUo. See Mm. ofHu House ^mdkiy translated hy Sir R. Clayton, 
tol. ii. ch. 13. 
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MMatiiiie> a freqiieiit and 'famfliar intereomw with 
Bianca, her grief, her fean, her defencelessness, her sin- 
gular beauty, and her equally distioguished powers of 
mind, struck the imagination end engrojsged the affections 
of Franeeeco dei Medici. He loved, and did not plead in 
▼ain ; yet pending a negotiation of marriage with Joanna 
of Austria to whom he yras already plighted, the indulgence 
of his passion was concealed from the public eye. 
^'.Pl No sooner, however, were his nuptials completed, 
* than, regaidless of his bride, he appointed Pietro his 
master of the robes, established Bianca magnificently in a 
palace adjoining his own, and entertain^ her as his 
avowed mistress. Whether the husband, who at first 
contentedly bartered his honour for patronage, and foimed 
what the Italians, accustomed to such shameless arrange- 
ments, name un triangolo equUatero, afterward manifested 
a troublesome jealousy, ana was despatched by Frances- 
co's orders, or whether the unexCingaiBhed hatred of hia 
Venetian enemies at length gratified itself by his death,* 
does not appear certain : but, after seven years' abode in 
Florence, he was found murdered in the streets. Every 
hour now increased the prince's weakness and Bianca's 
influence ; and, not saitisfied with reliance upon her rare 
natural endowments, upon her unrivalled personal charms, 
her wit and elegance, her vivacity and playfulness, and 
those thousand little pleasing caprices which moulded Fran* 
cesco to her will,! — all which her bitterer censurers are 
compelled to accord to her — she is said to have called to 
her aid the superstitions of her time ; to have received into 
her full confidence a Jewish hag pretending to more than 
human powers; to have employed filters and incantations^ 
and to have gathered round her a rabble of charlatans and 
astrologers, all employed in the one grand object of height* 
ening and continumg her lover's attachment. Far blacker 
accusations also rest upon her memoiy. The prince bein^ 

eagerly desirous of male issue, which his marriage-bed had 
as yet failed to produce, Bianca is said to have feigned 

* Malesplnl aasigiw a third cause, an intrigae, of wUeh be openlj 
boasted, with a Ftoreatine lady of rank, whoso diahoaovr was STHigscI 
by her fhmily. 

t "Bellezza, ingento, vlraciti oooflimta con una osrca iicoiidla m 
eapiieci piaoevc^.^— Galiuzi. 
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•ppeannees wMch promised gratificitioD to his most 
ardent wish. As the fiill season at which those hopes 
were to be realized approached, iihe lodj;ed in different 
quarters of the city three women at the eve of confinement; 
and adroitly presented to Franceseo a sopposititioos boy, 
the produce of one of those mothers. The wretched tools 
of her iniquitous fraud, if permitted to live, might have 
compromised her security, they were therefore speedily 
removed by poison; and more than a year afterward, a 
Bolognese lady who had been employed in this agency, 
and of whose &ielity some doubts were entertained, received 
permission to visit her native city, and was assassinated 
among the mountains on her route. The dying coniiBssions 
of this last victim, who survived a few hours after bavins 
been mortally wounded, revealed these complicated atroci- 
ties ; and having been transmitted to Ferdinando, Cardinal 
dei Medici, Francesco's brother, they increased his deserved 
an^ undissembled abhorrence of the guilty woman who held 
the prince in willing thraldom. 

Francesco was now in possession of the throne, and he wae 
soon also to be freed from the ties of marriage. The 
splendid reception afforded at his court to a broUier t K^g' 
of his mistress, and the unlimited confidence which 
he appeared to repose in him, not only so far alienated his 
subjects as to produce a menace of revolt, but affgravated 
the sorrows of his neglected consort and closed them by 
death in premature child-birth. The final object of Bianca's 
ambition now seemed easy of attainment. Many years 
since, even during the lifetime of her husband, and at the 
commencement of the duke's infatuated passion, she had 
led him before an image of theYirffin; and had there 
received and given a solemn pledge that when both were 
released from their existing bonds • they would become 
mutually united by marriage. Nevertheless some remaining 
sense of shame, the urgent representations of the cardinal^ 
and the fear of heightening disaffection among his people, 
awhile restrained Francesco from thus completing his 
disgrace. For a short time he absented himself from 
Florence, and promised to renounce all future connexion 
with Bianca ; till the artifices of a confessor whom she 
held in pay stifled the voice of conscience and of reason, 
and led him back ioMjudbly to his fonoer slavery. Before 

Vol. II.— X 
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two montlis of widowhood had expif6d, he privately 
married her, without revealing the secret even to 
his brother ; nor was it till during a severe illness, 
when Feidinando remonstrated upon the gross scandal 
of the constant attendance of a mistress upon that which 
might prove his death*bed, that he avowed her to be his 
wife, and pleaded the son, Don Antonio, whom she had 
borne him, in extenuation of the folly. . 

To his people these ill-omened nuptials were not declared 
till the jear of customary mourning had closed ;* and then, 
in order that no fonnal ratification of his union might be 
wanting, the grand-duke resolved to conform to that usage 
of Venice which prohibited the inteimarriage of a foreigner 
with any of her noble femities ; and to demand Bianca, not 
as a daughter of Cappello, but of St. Mark himself. A 
splendid embassy was accordingly despatched to the signory 
avowing the prince's desire to ally himself with Venice in 
preference to any other European state ; and praying thai 
his consort might be affiliated by the republic, m cvder that 
he also might claim the privileges and discharge the duties 
of an adopted son. The former dishonour of Bianca was 
instantly buried in oblivion both by tbe public authorities 
and by her own family. The Ten forgot their denunciations 
of vengeance ; her parents reacknowledged their beloved 
and long^lost daughter with expressions of tenderest affeo 
tion ; And the Patriarch Grimani, who had been the most 
active stimulator of her early persecution and of the pro* 
iected assassination of her first husband, now received the 
Florentine ambassadors with sacerdotal pomp on their en- 
trance into the Palazzo Cappellu In a brilliant assembly 
of the signoiy, the councils, and all other pubUc 

1579 fui^i<>i'^^<^t ^^^ ^^^^ ^ throng of delighted and 
* approving relatives, Bianca was formdily recog^ 
nised as ** the true and particular daughter of the republic, 
on account and in consideration of the many eminent and 
distinguished qualities which rendered her worthy of everf 

* Acoordini^ to Tenbove, tbe notifiestion was received witb soora sad 
ridieule, and tbe populace ebanted ribald aoDfs aboat tbe streets of Flor- 
:.— (ClaytOD, iL cb. xUi. p. 500.) 

n gran daca di Toeoana 
Ha sDoeata una putana 
Gentudomia Vraesiaoa. 
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l^ood fbrttine ; and in order to meet with correeponding feel- 
uigs the esteem which the grand-duke had manifested towards 
Venice by this his most prudent resolution." Salvoes of 
artillery, bonfires, and illuminations proclauned the univer- 
sal joy. The father and brother of the new-bom child of 
the state were created cavalierij and allowed precedence be- 
fore all others of their class ; ^' the signory condescended 
to visit the Florentine envoys privately, and the senate of- 
fered their congratulations openly and ceremoniously. Two 
of the gravest nobles, supported by ninety gentlemen of 
rank, each accompanied by a magnificent suite, were de- 
puted to put Bianca in possession of her newly acquired 
rights, and to assist at the second nuptials which Francesco 
determined to celebrate with public solemnities. The pa- 
triarch and all the chief Gappelli transferred themselves to 
Florence, as witnesses of this glory of their house ; and in 
order to consummate its aggrandizement, the consent of 
the holy see was obtained lor Bianca*s coronation, that she 
might be placed on an equality with the former adopted 
daughters of St. Mark, the queens of Hun^^ry and of Cy- 
prus." 

No baser sacrifice than that which the Venetian govern- 
ment and the Cappelli offered up at the shrine of worldly 
interest is presented to us by history ; and much as every 

generous feeling despises that false pride of convention^ 
onour which induced her family to renounce Bianca in her 
former virtuous poverty, far more does it revolt from the 
mean adulation with which they were seen t6 fall down and 
worship her subsequent greatness of station and of infamy. 
But mark the sequel ! The cardinal, although seemingly 
reconciled, was beset with distrust, and cherished perpetual 
and well-founded suspicions that his presumptive right of 
succession might be frustrated by the artifices of Bianca. 
If Don Antomo, indeed, were legitimated and declared heir 
to the throne, so flagrant a violation of justice might be 
remedied after the death of his reputed father ; but what 
if Bianca, although now manifestly unfitted for maternity, 
were again, as she more than once seemed plotting, to im- 
pose upon her credulous husband another boy, who, as the 
prestuned issue of wedlock, would be his legal successor ! 
Prompt measures were demanded, and it is too probable 
that the most prompt were adopted ; fot the Medici were 
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wkfa qanc, and their doeiftir MUMb iPBW 
in deeply died chaaactcrs of blood. Two danghten sacri- 
ficed to the jeaJoDsy of their hosbandB* a third poiaoned fay 
the Olden of her father, who^ with hb own hand, pat to 
death one eon for the aawwwnation of another, are among 
the incidenta of horror which muk the lile of the first 
Grand-dnke Cosmo ; and his soooesaor Francesco was now 
destined, as we may reasonably beUeve, to swell this foul 
catalogoe of mmatinal mnrders. 
The cardinal accepted an invitation to the retired hnnt- 
ing-seat of Poggio a Caiano, and in the coarse of a 
1587 ^^^'' abode both the grand-dake and Bianca ex- 
pired within a few boon of each other. The sto- 
dioos care with which the bodies were first opened by the 
eoait physicians, and the parade with which wey were aP 
terward exhibited to paUK inspection, tended only to ii^ 
crease a nataral sospicion that their deaths were the lesaH 
of poison. Whether Feidinanido dragged a favourite dish 
for both, or whether that drugged for him by Bianca, — 
and detected, as the credulity of his age believed, by a 
change of colour in hii ring,* — was first tasted inadvert- 
ently by Francesco, and then finished in despair 4yy herself 
was not ascertained at the time ; and it must therefore con- 
tinue doobtfiil whether this great crime is to be attributed to 
the ambition of a prince eager to reign, or to the hatred of 
an infuriated woman. The fbnerJ honours doe to th« 
rank of the late grand-duchMS were denied by Ferdinando on 
his accession ; and her remains, instead of being committed 
to the splendid cemetery of the Medici, were interred pri- 
vately, and without a memorial, in the crypt of San Loren- 
so ; her arms and emblems, wherever blazoned, were caro- 
lully defaced ; and, in order more effectnally to transmit her 
name with diBhtmour to posterity, her title was erased firam 

. * This story may appear to deriTe lome countenance lYom a state- 
ment of Sir Henry Wotton. In a Ckaraeter of Ferdinando dei Mtdiei, 
he saye, "This duke, vvhUe I was a private traveller at Florepee, sad 
went sometime by ehaaee (tore I am without any deaisn) to bis court, 
ws> pleaeed out of aome gracious conceit which he look of my fldelity 
ffor nothing else couid move it), to employ me Into Scotland vrtfh a cas- 
set of antidotea or preeerrariTes, wherein he did exeel all the pr l nese 
of the worid." -Reliq. Wattmt. p. SM6. That caaket laid the foundation 
of Wotton's fortunes : it was aent to protect James L, before his aceee- 
slon to the erown of England, against a poisoning plot which had 
IS Chs knowledge of ttogmaMdEe. 
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lU pablic doeaments, beginmiig with the registry of Don 
Antonio's birth, and in its room was substituted la pessima 
Bianca. 

On the aecession of Henry IV. to the crown of France, 
Venice was among the first powers which recognised 
his title ; and the great benefit which the king de- |toq* 
lived from that early acknowledgment by a state ve- 
. nowned for political sagacity was repaid by him with lasting 
friendship. He knighted the ambassadors of the republic, 
and. presented the treasury of St. Mark's with the sword 
which he had worn at the battle of YviT* The signory, in 
return, enrolled the royal name in the Grolden Book, by an 
unprecedented ballot of one thousand six hundred and thirty 
assentient votes ; and with yet more substantial gratitude 
they instructed their ambassadors to commit to the flames, 
in the kind's presence, certain obligations for considerable 
sums which he had borrowed during his necessities. Henry, 
who was quick of speech, and loved pleasantry to his heart, 
first thanked the envoy with becoming courtesy, and then 
gayly assured him that he had never before warmed himself 
at so agreeable a fire.* As the Spanish monarchy contin- 
ued to increase its dominions in northern Italy, and betrayed 
An ill-disguised hostility equally against France and Venice, 
the strict alliance thus fortunately established became im- 
portant to the interests of both countries. 

Henry, indeed, in more than one way,eought to replenish 
his coffers by coining the friendship of Venice into ready 
ducats. About the year 1590, we are told, there appeared 
a most eminent alchymist, a Cypriote, named Marco Braga- 
dino, who obtained so great renown for the transmutation 
of mercury into the very finest jrold, that he was sought for 
by all the leading. potentates of Europe. He preferred Ven- 
ice to his other suitors, and he was received with much 
complacency and distinction by the signory ; was housed in 
A noble mansion, and visited by the most wealthy and hon- 
ourable person^, not only of that city, but of all Italy, and 
even by princes themselves. His mode of Uving was at- 
tended with great and almost regal magnificence ; he as- 
sumed the title of Hhutru^imOf imd he was universally es- 

* These retpeetive iotorcbanges of kindness are noticed in th»Lettre» 
4P0ltt(tf . ill. 137, L. 140, ir. 463, L. 982 ; by Maurooeaas, BUt, Vcn. Ub. 
zr. 9ijln.i aodby Bayls^ atf«. Hadrun, JUm, VL 
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tMned 0f nse tad singnlar merity and n gvmiiiie mmsmt 
of th« Teritable elizn** An artist of pretensions tinis lolly 
readily gained the ear of a needy sovereign, and Henry ac- 
eordingly addressed an invitation to him through his ambas- 
sador. The despatch to Che envoy within which the king 
enclosed this gracioas snnunons, exhibits an amnsing stmg* 
gle between the very natural desire that Qragadino*s reported 
powers might be true, and the conviction produced by good 
sense that they must be altogether false. ** He has been 
represented to me,'* are Heniy's words, ** as possessor of 
that secret, in pursuit of which so many adepts have er- 
hausled their lives and their substance ; and I am assured 
that he is also full of good-will to my service. There can 
be no harm, therelbre, in disposinff him to come to me. 
Not that I believe all I have been told of his seienee ; but that 
beings thoroughly determinedy as I am, not to be cheatedy I 
should be verysorry if there were any impediment against his 
coming,*** The ambassador, with more, caution than his 
master, kept back this letter intrusted to him, and the event 
proved that his suspicions of roguery were well founded ; 
for, after a tiftie, continues Doglioni, from whom we borrow 
the anecdote,! it so happened that Bragadino, being de- 
serted by his acquaintance, and recognised in his true char- 
acter, after a short retirement to Padua, betook himself to 
Bavaria; thinking that, like many others who had gone 
there before him, he might easily beguile the reigning duke. 
God, however, who is not willing that frauds should remain 
always undiscovered, revealed his imposture; and either 
through fear of torture, or from remorse of conscience, 
thinkmg it time to give over his sins, the hypocrite confessed 
that what he appeared to do was not really done, but was a 
mere deception of sight — wna pura fasdnatione, — on which 
account the duke ordered him to be beheaded, and two dogs, 
who always accompanied him in golden collars, to be shot 
at the same time ;t it being the opinion of some that those 
dogs were no other than fiends, -of whose service he had 
obtained mastery, and whom he employed as ^miliars to 

• MB. Lstter ftcm Henry TV. to M. de Maisse, 7 Mareb^ 1500, dtsi l!»y 
Darn, lib. xxviil. r. iv. p. 215. 

t Ub. xvlii. p. vn. 

t Mr. Romrs, who has mods very spirited use of Bratadiiio (Itshf, 
at, Mar1fMFlsee)f deprivw Um of Itis shadow. Sadir «• dovHt, la Ms 
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iftest the b^ttandfin* eyes while he exhibited hie piojeotioR 
•nd elei^hl of hand. 

The ud of France was a tower of strength to Venice ia 
the memorable contest which she sustained with the papacy 
at the comawnoeroent of the seventeenth century. In 1606 
the triple crown devolved upon a pope, who, in his estimate 
of the illimftable extent of pontifical authority, was scarcely 
surpassed by Hildebrand himself; and the accession of Ca- 
millo Borghese, as Paul A^, spread the flames of ecclesias- 
tical contioversy through every court which acknowledged 
the sway of Rome. The barriers which Venice through- 
out her history had maintained with so unbending a firm- 
ness against the despotism of the Vatican, could not but 
be grievously offensive to a priest affecting unbounded and 
universal dominion ; and long before the conclave had elected 
Borghese to the tiara, his jealousy of resistance had mani- 
ftsted itself by a declaration to Leoniudo Donato, the Ve- 
netian ambassador, that if he were pope, and the republic 
gave him cause of discontent, he would lose no time in ne- 
gotiation, but would launch an interdict at once. ** And if I 
were doge,'* was the intrepid and uncompromising answei^ 
** I would treat your anathemas with contempt." Rarely, 
indeed, have the course of events and the power of circum- 
stances led two parties to a more precise fulfilment on both 
aides of hypothetical intentions. 

Numerous petty causes conspired at this time to increase 
the want of complacency with which the holy see was ever 
disposed to regard Venice. Two recent edicts, both founded 
on a wise domestic policy, appeared to extinguish every 
hope of increasing the papal influence in this most refirao- 
tory state ; and each, therefore, was bitterly resented. By 
one, it was forbidden that any new church riiould be erected 
in the city without express permission from government; 
and the existence of two hundred religious houses, occupy- 
ing half the extent of a capital against the enlargement of 
whose circuit nature had planted insurmountable obstacles^ 
miffht be justly pleaded in defience of this self-preserving 
ordinance. By another decree, resting on the principle of 
ear own statute of mortmain, any fMsh endowment of 

«r tbs legftimste privUegas of a wisard, especially if he bae studied St 
Moa (as we know fVoin Miehsel Scott), bat in tbe pcescat insttOMS It 
is not so wrUtsa dowa bgr tbs original aatborH^ 
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•odesiastieal eetabliBlnsents was prohibited ; a fifeal rogiH 
lation frequently before promulgated in Venice, not unusual 
m other countries, sanctioned by the similar act of a former 
pope, Clement YII., in order to check the lavish and ex- 
travagant doxiations to the Casa of Loretto, and essential 
to the very existepce of revenue in any goyemm^nt under 
which ecclesiastics claim exemption from taxes. 

While Paul regarded these enactments with an evil eye, 
his indignation was swelled beyond control by an exercise 
of civil authority which be affected to consider a direct in- 
road upon the power of the keys. Sarraceno, a canon of 
Vicenza, not yet admitted to fuU orders, being unsuecessiul 
in a base attempt upon the virtue of a lady of honour, his 
near relative, avenged himself by a flagrant and unmanly 
outrage on decency. The fact was proved beyond doubt 
before the Ten ; and evidence being adduced that the same 
offender had also broken the seals which closed the chancery 
of his diooess, during the vacancy of the see, the eouni^ 
issued an oider for his imprisonment. A far more detest- 
able malefactor was found in the person of Bernardo Valde- 
marino, Abbot of Nervesa. Scarcely an -atrocity which can 
pollute manhood had escaped commission by that most 
wretched crkninal. Extortion, cruelty, and general disso- 
luteness of principles and habits seemed but foibles in one 
who was accused of sorcery, and convicted of frequent 
poisonings among the brotherhood of his cloister, of parri- 
cide, of incest, and of the subsequent murder of the unhappy 
sister whom he had violated. It was to reclaim these two 
prisoners from the hands of justice that the pope, in the first 
mstance, angrily and haughtily appealed to the Venetian 
ambassador ; and when he found the senate in^xible, that 
he issued briefs denouncing the uttermost spiritual paialtie« 
if they persisted in contumacy. 

Before the nuncio could present those briefs, the death 
of Grimani* vacated the ducal throne ; yet in spite of a. 
declaration from Paul that any election under his present 
displeasure weuld be void, the coimcil proceeded to ballot, and 

■ 

* According to Palatins, tbe papal legate aecelenrted the death of tlda 

prince by thandering njenaces of spiritual vengeance over his sick coach. 

* Orimanos Princepa morbo conffictatna agehat animam, LegfUu Bona- 

BBs fioratiu Matthiens detonuit borribili voce, qiui cum 'ad watnm 

dKunbeotis iBtonoit, oppnssU **— Fssti Dueates, p. 930 
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tiiair ohoiee fell upon Lionasdo Donato, <*b wife 
«nd resolute men," as he is characterised by Bit i gAg* 
Henry Wotton, and as be soon evinced himself to ^^^^' 
be ; and the very noble who some years before had avowed 
his seom of papal intemperance. An omen, we are told» 
was drawn from an accident which ooeurred while the wori:* 
men of the arsenal were chairing their new sovereini round 
tile fiaxza ; some idle boys» after pelting their playmates 
with snowballs^ began to tlnrow stones, with one of which 
a flag-staff in fironjb of the palace, bearing the standard of 
the republic, was shattered and broken. How, it was 
whispered, can a reign thus commencing be otherwise than 
fltormyl* The first act of Donato referred the papal 
demands to a synod of doctors in the University of Padna ; 
assisted by Fra Paolo Sarpi, one of the greatest names of 
which Venice ever boasted, the most judicious theologian, 
and the most profound canonist and civilian <^f his own, or 
perhaps of any other times. The unanimous decision of 
one hundred aoid fifty voices in that assembly approved a 
reapeetfttl opposition to the holy see ; and Paul, ^ ._ 
summoning a conclave on the receipt of that intelli- ^^ 

fence, prepared, ratified, and promulgated a bull of inte^i 
ict. How fearfully such an instrument operated on men's 
minds in the early part of the fourteenth century, and how 
grievous were the pains it inflicted, we have already suifi- 
eiently explained when relating the similar rupture between 
Venice and Clement V. in IdOO.f The lapse of three 
hundred years, however, as the sequel will evince, had de- 
prived that once fatal weapon of its original force and 
keenness, and^had so far weidLened the arm by which it was 
hurled, that its point dropped feebly, and without power tO 
wound, upon the mark at which it was aimed. 

The senate met this act of injudicious violence calmly bul 
energetically ; they recalled their ambassador from Rome ; 
they ordered their clergy to surrender, with the seals un- 
broken, whatever despatches might be forwarded to them 
£rom the Vatican ; they proclaimed that it was the duty of 
all good citizens to deliver up such copies of the bull as 
ndgnt fell into their hands ; and they issued a protest dedar- 

* Maarooenoa, lib. xviL p. )31. The EngHsh reader will remember 
ihal darinc the nigbt after Charles I. erected Bis aCandard at Notttag ham, 
it was blewa down by a hurricane. t VoL i. p. 167. 
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ing the interdict to b6 null and toid, and foibidding their 
eccleata«tica to obey it. The nuncio, before quitting ihe 
city, had the mortification of leading this protest affixed to 
the gates of his own palace ; and he departed with a fear- 
fyl menace ringing in his ears from, the lips of the doge, 
that the repubtic miffht perhaps follow the example rc^oently 
offered by several other states, and withdraw herself alto- 
gether from connexion, with the hdy see. The conduct of 
Sie representatives of some of the chief foreign powers en- 
couraged the resolution of the senate ; in Rome, the Frendi 
and Tuscan ambassadors on the issue of the bull paid a 
marked visit of ceremony to their Venetian brother ; and 
when the doge communicated with Sir Henry Wotton, the 
English resident at Venice, that good and wise min- 
ister replied, that *< he could not understand this Romish 
theolopf , which was contrary to all justice and honour." 
Jamesl. indeed, who loved nothing better than an opportu- 
nity of displaying his skill in controversial divinity and efr- 
clesiastical law, manifested the warmest interest in behalf 
of the republic ; expressing a strong desire for a general 
council, through which he thought God might produce hap- 
piness out of the present turmoil ; and adding that he had 
proposed such an assembly to Clement V., when that pope 
congratulated him on his accession ; but that the suggestion, 
to his no small astonishment, had been rejected ;* an isirae 
which mav be less surprising to readers of the present 
day than it appears to have beien to the scholastic and dis- 
putatious monarch. 

The clergy, for the most part, promised ready obedience 
10 the magistratw. One prelate, the Grand Vicar of Padua, 
more study than his brethren, replied that he would act as 
the Holy Spirit should prompt him ; and he was assured, 
with greater wit than reverence, that the Holy Spirit had 
already prompted the Ten to hang up the refractory. The 
Jesuits, desirous to keep well with both parties, resorted to 
their usual casuistry, and intrenched themselves behind a 
subtle distinction. « We have promised," they said, <* to 
celebrate divine services, and we will observe our promise ; 
but as for mass, that is a different matter, which our con- 
science and our vowed obedience to the pope will by no 

* Hist, delle cose passate tra n Sommo Pimt. Plo V. e la Rep. di VSQv- 
aia()>y Pre Paolo). 
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niftans allow us to administer against the prohiMttonof his 
holiness." Sach half measures little accorded with the 
vigorous determination of the senate, and in the very same 
hour they ordered the recusants to quit the city and territo- 
ries of the republic. Willing to possess the consolation of, 
companionship in exile, the Jesuits forthwith sent deputies' 
to the Capucms ; representing that the whole world had 
fixed its eyes on the order of St.>Francis, and that their 
decision would establish a general rule of conduct for 
others. The simplicity of the good fathers was not proof 
against words so honeyed ; and proud of having the eyes 
of the whole world fixed upon them, they closed their 
churches, and were consequently included in the sentence 
of banishment and confiscation. The latter penalty afforded 
no small gain, perhaps no small allurement, to the signory ; 
for a revenue of thirty thousand ducats accrued to the public 
csoffers from the pwpetty of the Jesuits only, even withbn 
the boundaries of the city. Not without a hope of exciting 
tK>pular feeling in their behalf, each of the disciples of Igna- 
tius, as the general body marched for embarkation, sus- 
pended a holy wafer round his neck, in token that Christ 
was departing together with him ; and on arrival at the 
quay, each knelt before the vicar of the patriarch, and im- 
ploied his blessing. This fisilse humiKty Was estimated at 
Its due value ; the dislike with which the citizens in general 
regarded these vnly meddlers had rendered an escort neces- 
sary for their protection ; and in spite of these ffuards, as 
the fathers stepped on board the galleys prepared for their 
transportation, their fiurewell was delivered in portentous 
shouts of " An date in maP hora /"* 

It would be tedious to follow the remainder of this cele- 
brated quarrel through its several stages. The pope threat^ 
ened to cite the doge before the Inquisition, which should 
condenm him as a, heretic, and he published a jubilee in, 
order that he might expressly exclude Venice from its bene- 
fits.! The Jesuits contmued to maintain secret corres- 

* The popular indignation against the Jesuits was much inereaaed 
when a number of crticibleswelre said to have been found among their 
oflbcts after their departure ; an infailibie proof, as was afflnnedt of tlieir 
addiction to the fbrbldden mysteries of alcbymy. Their advocates pleadsd 
that the supposed crucibles were, in flict, earthen moulds which the fh« 
tlMn employed to keep their cowls in shi^.— Lsagier, vol. z. p. Ml. 

t BCauroeenns, jib. xvU. p. S&l. 
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pondanoe with ihe dorado ; and by their osiflchieyoa* mlfit- 
enee, chiefly over wonaen, in many instances they kindled 
fimuly dissensionB, axid poisoned dcnnestic happiness, by 
armying memhers of the same hoase aeainst eadi other, for 
the love, as they averred, of God. Numerous controver- 
sialists entered the lists on either side ; and ** iir Venice," 
•ays Izaak Walton^in his admirable Life ef Sir Henry Wot*- 
Urn, " every man that had a pleasant and scoffing wit might 
safely vent it against the pope, either by free speaking or by 
fibds in print, and both became very pleasant to the peo- 
ple." But of the many writings which issued on this occa<* 
flion from pens of great theological distinction in their own 
timee, and not yet forgotten by posterity, — ^from Bellar- 
mine, Colonna, and Baronius, among others, on the papal 
side ; from Fm Paolo, Fulgentius, and, as Morosini informs 
us, from some poets also,** on that of yenice,-~it may be 
doubted whether more than the titles are now* eitplored even 
by the most ardent curiosity. The fame gathered by an 
author <*in his generation" rarely affords a certain promise 
<tf that which ib to be the future harvest of ** all time."t 

That obedience which spiritual weapons failed to win 
it was now thought might be obtained by a show of secular 
war; and tiie pope, encouraged by assurances of most 
powwfbl support froln Spain, armed such forces as his 
scanty means permitted, and withdrew the treasures of 
the CoML SanUi of Loretto to a place of securer deposite. 
These demonstrations were met by Venice with far more 
than corresponding vigour. In order to animate the popu- 
bee, the doge, upon appointing an admiral of the fleet, pro- 
ceeded to the arsenal ; from which establishment soldiers 
lined the way on either side to the mmt. One milKon five 
hundred thousand ducats, brought from the treasury, were 
spread upon a table before the prince ; round that table and 
the arcades of the portico was stretched a chain of solid 

♦ Lib. xvH. p. W7. 

t A bulky quarto is now lying before ns containing fbarteen contem- 
porary tracts in defence of the intentiet ; some 6f them by tbe three 
above-mentioned champfions of Paul ; others by more obscure aathOTS, 
a bishop of Treviso, two Carmelites, two Franciscans, a Roman adro- 
cate, a Cypriote, a doctor of both civil and canon law, and two untitledt 
punphleteers. It is plain, flrom the great neatness with which soma 
former possessor has written and inserted a MS. table of contents* that 
ibJs voiuinstaas ofMs beealiifhly trsasusedaadiUligsiitly ssardisd. 
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gold one hundred feet in length ; and firom the vast and 
glittering heap before him Donato distributed theur pay to 
the marinerB.* No' doubt could exist that France would 
take the field in behalf of the republic, if the Spanish mon- 
arch ventured upon actual hostility ; and the King of Eng- 
land declared, through Wotton, that he would use all his * 
endeavours to consolidate a league in favour of Venice, and 
would assist her by sea and land, with men and money ; 
not firom enmity against the pope, but from regard for the 

Sneral independence of sovereigns. But the court of 
adrid had little thoughts of forwarding those lofty preten- 
sions of the Vatican which might possibly at some future 
time be urged against herself; and the sole object of Philip 
III., in thus apparently espousing the cause o( Rome, was 
to secure to himself the honourable office of mediation which 
France also had already claimed. The envoys of each 
cabinet pressed their services upon Paul, who now, convinced 
both of his own weakness, and of the hollow faith of his 
ally, sought escape from the embroilment in which he had 
rashly involved himself; and either justly resenting the 
delusive promises with which Philip had amused his cre- 
dulity, or believing that the negotiation of Henry IV. would 
be more acceptable to Venice, he in the end intrusted that 
prince with the conduct of the reconciliation. 

In the first instance, Paul vaguely demanded just satis- 
faction ; but it was by no means easy to decide what satis- 
faction he would consider to be just. His claims were 
then reduced to form ; and they comprised the release of 
the two ecclesiastics, and their delivery to the King of 
France ; submission to the interdict for four or five days ; 
the appointment of a day on which the spiritual censures 
should be solemnly abrogated ; the restoration of the ex- 
pelled monks ; and the suspension of the laws affecting 
ecclesiastical property and foundations. AU these demands, 
excepting the first, were rejected; the senate moreover 
refused to ask for the annulment of the interdict ; insisted 
that its revocation should take jdace, not at Rome, but aft 

* Maarocenus, lib. xvil. p. 373. Daru (vol. iv. lib. xxxii. p. 947) re- 
lies a simUar incident dnnng a petty war In tlie Valteline, in 1690, and 
cites Vittorio Siri (i. 407) as liis authority. The occurrence, doubtless, 
might be repeated, but Siri, as we have stated elsewhere, is not always 
trustworthy. 

Vol. II.— Y 
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Venice ; and, in order to avoid the possibility of a false 
record of any projQfered atonement, that the process should 
be conducted verbally and not in writing. The spirit of 
Paul was effectually brol^en by opposition ; and two slight 
attempts at modification which the Cardinal de Joyeuse, 
ambassador extraordinary from France, made in his behalf, 
were, like their predecessors, proposed with feebleness and 
abandoned with resignation. He first asked that an em- 
bassy should be despatched to Rome ; secondly, that the 
doge and signory, after attending mass at St. Mark's, should 
receive a benediction, to be deemed equivalent to a formal 
remission of the censures. It was answered that such aa 
embassy might be interpreted a solicitation, and such a 
benediction an absolution ; consequently, that neither could 

be admitted. At length, on the 31st of April, a 
1607 secretary of the senate delivered the Canon of Vi^ 

cenza and the Abbot of Nervesa to the French or- 
dinary resident, in the presence of the Cardinal de Joyeuse ; 
protesting at the same time that this surrender was made 
only in deference to his Christian majesty, and was not to 
be considered any abandonment of the exclusive ri^ts 
claimed by the republic over her own ecclesiastics* The 
prisoners were transferred by the French ambassador to a 
papal commissioner, who in turn recommended them to the 
custody of the officer of the Ten by whom they had first 
been introduced. After this formality, the cudinal, ac- 
companied by the ambassador, proceeded to the CoUegio^ 
whose members received him sitting and covered) and 
eongraiulated them on the removal of the interdict;* upon 
which announcement the doge handed to him a revocation 
* of the protest addressed to ^1 the Venetian clergy. The 
cardinal then celebrated mass, but not in St. Mark's, and 
not accompanied by the signory, who expressly prohibited 
all demonstrations of popular joy. Thus, after a contest 
which had interested, excited, and astonished all Christen- 
, dom for more than twelve months, St. Mark, as Hoassaye 
has delivered himself,! signally triumphed over St. Peter. 
The evil spirit of the papacy was strongly exhibited, 

* Bo nicely were the forms arranged, that the cardinal made this an- 
nouncement cfandm^, and then concluded his very short speech «ift»Rf. — 
Bfaorocenns, lib. xvii. p. 390. 

t Note on Lettr^ de Card. d'Ossat. vol. iv. p. 533. L. 890. 
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however, more than once, by some events which succeeded 
this remarkable schism. Much pains were taken to propa- 
gate a belief that the Cardinal de Joyeuse had absolved the 
signory ; and it was carefully reported, that in order to effect 
that purpose, he had condescended to the swindling trick 
of making a sign of the cross with one hand under his 
cloak, upon entering the council chamber; thus benevo- 
lently conferring remission of sins upon ignorant and in- 
voluntary recipients. Before the close of ue year, an op- 
portunity occurred also of exercising a petty revenge, which 
Paul bad not sufficient magnanimity to resist. His prede- 
cessor had established a ri^t of examining every patriarch 
of Venice on his ap^intment ; and a vacancy having oc- 
curred and having been filled up, the pope summoned the 
new patriarch to Home, and committed him to a Jetuii for 
examination.* 

But the resentment of the Vatican by no means confined 
itself to those acts of unworthy spitefulness ; far blacker 
atrocities were meditated and attempted. Durinff a visit 
which Scioppius, one of the most learned and far the most 
impudentf man of his time, paid to Venice, he informed 
Fra Paolo that he knew by certain advice how much the 
court of Rome desired either his arrest or his assassination ; 
at the same time warning him that popes have long arms. 
Fra Paolo's reply, to say the least of it, was singular, and 
has been remarked by his biographers scarcely so much as 
it deserves. After stating that he had only defended a just 
cause, and therefore that the pontiff ought not to feel 
offended; that he was specially included in the public 
accommodation, and therefore that he could not mistrust 
the word of a sovereign; he spoke of assassination on 

* Darn. lib. zxix. ad. fin., wbo cites Memorie recondite di Vittorio Siri, 
tomo i. some particulars of the dispute with Clement Vin., relative lo 
the examination oT the patriarch, may be found in Lettres d'Osaat, vol. 
iv. p. 503, 545. L. 286, 290. 

t Scioppius was the person who denounced Sir Henry Wotton Ibr 
Ms well-known jocular definition of an ambassador,^** that be is an 
honest man, sent lo lye abroad for the good of the commonwealth.'* Sir 
Henry revenged himself in very sound, vituperative Latin, calling 
Scioppius, among other hard and true names, ** flunelicns transiYiga, et 
Romans Gurin lutulentus circulator, qui scrlptitat solum ut prandere 
possit; aemicoctus Orammaticaster ; veqjiUouis et castrensw scortl 
spuma ;" and adding that he had it ih his power " sexoentas id genus 
flcioppietates proferre, sed hoc esset ruspori sterqiiilinium.'* 
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)>oUtical grounds, as being rarely directed against tlie life 
of a private individual, and of death as an event for whick 
he was fully prepared. ^ If, however,'' he continued, " they 
should think to take me alive and carry me off to Rome, 
not all the power of the pope can hinder a man from being' 
more master of himself ^an others can be ; so that my 
life will be more in my own keepins than in that of the 
pontiff."* . Scioppius was not deceived ; in the Octolier 
after the annulment of the interdict, Fra Paolo, returning 
late one evening to the Convent dei Serviti, his residence 
as official ttologo of the republic, was attacked on the 
n^ghbourhig bndge of Sta. Fosca by five bravoes ; some of 
whom kept watch while the others executed their bloody 
commission. Fifteen stabs were aimed at him, of which 
only three' took effect ; two in the neck, one in the cheek 
close to the nose, where the stiletto was turned aside by 
the bone, and left in the wound. The assassins were seen 
to fly to a gondola in waiting, which conveyed them to the 
palace of the nuncio ; and on the same night they passed 
over to Lido, and proceeded in a well-aimed ten-oared 
vessel in the direction of Ravenna. No sooner had the 
report of the attempted murder and the asylum of its per- 
petrators spread abroad, than the palace of the nuncio was 
surrounded by throngs denouncing vengeance ; and the 
person of the minister became so much endangered as to 
require the protection of a guard from the Ten. The pl6t 
was afterwiurd traced to its chief agent ; a broken Venetian 
merchant, who, flying from his creditors, had found security 
in Rome, where he ingratiated himself with the Borghesi bo 
far as to express to his correspondents extravagant hopes 
of reviving fortune, and even oi the probable attainment 
of a cardinal's hat. Fra Paolo's recovery was long doubt* 
ful; his frame, attenuated by habitual abstemiiousness, 
could ill endure great loss of blood ; and the number of 
physicians *to whose charge public anxiety had committed 
nim, contributed, as his biographer sarcastically relates, to 
retard his progress.! For twenty days he continued with- 

* Vita del Padre Paolo, a Leida, I046» p. 153. Bayle (St Cyran, Rem. 
B.) is the only writer by wbom we remember to liave seea tbls very 
striking avowal noticed. 

t " 8* aggionse anocnti vaC altra accidentale gravexza al male ch' era 
leale, la moltipiiciiA de* Medici, eh' ^ aa male proprio de GnndL'*-«Vite 
del Padjre Paolo. 169. 
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omt power of motion, and the blackness of the edges of his 
wounds excited a fear that the daggers had been poisoned ; 
an apprehension which increased the acuteness of his suf- 
ferings, on account of the severe remedies which it rendered 
necessary for counteraction. Nevertheless, throughout his 
lingering confinement, he preserved an equable ana cheerful 
temper, resigning himself to God's will, deprecating inquiry 
after the assassms,* and even drawing smiles firom hui 
attendants by occasional pleasantry. Once, on some re- 
mark offered by the surgeon in waiting on the raggedness 
of the wounds, he replied that they ought not to exhibit 
such appearances, since the world said they had been dex- 
terously given Stilo Romana Curia, The poniard left by 
the assassin was placed, after Fra Paolo's recovery, at the 
foot of a crucifix in the Church dei Servi, where it long re- 
mained at the altar of Sta. Maddalena, with a commemora- 
tive inscription Dei FUio LiberatoriA 

The close alliance which we have seen existing between 
Venice and England during the recent transactions ran 
some hazard of interruption shortly afterward, from a 
literaiy misunderstanding. When James I. reprinted his 
Apology for the oath of allegiance which it had become ne- 
cessary to require after the detection of the popish plot, 
and addressed its celebrated preamble ** to all Christian 
monarchs, free princes, and states," envoys were despatched 
CO present this volume, more worthy of the cloister than of 
the cabinet, to the chief courts of Europe ; by which it was 
refused, neglected, or ridiculed, according to the 
temper of their reflective sovereigns. The senate, igno* 
wishing to keep well no less with the King of Ens- 
land than with the pope, in a controversy to which in truth 
they attached very little interest, decreed that the royal gift 
should be accepted as a token of amity ; should be com- 
mitted to the keeping of the chief secretary ; be preserved 
in a chest under lock aitd key ; and be neither exhibited 
Aor removed without express permission of the public 
authorities. Sir Henry Wotton,t however, little contented 

* On a report that they had been taken, he expressed great displeaanre : 
*'Potriano manifestare qualche coea che daese seandolo al mondo e 
nocnmento alia religione."— Vtki dd Padre Paolo, p. 170. 

t Id. p. 169, 171. 

i Enrico UUonioy as the name is smoothly Italianhwd \ff Diedo in his 
aeoowntofthistnaaactioa. TUn. IL lib. zi« 
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with the mysterioas veneration thus paid to the fruit of hi#^ 
master's brains, protested with great ▼ehemence and anger 
against the double-dealing which received the work with 
one hand and rejected it with the other; noticing very 
justly that while the defence of the King of England was 
prohibited, printed attacks upon him obtained free circula- 
tion. He concluded by announcinff, that in consequence 
of this affiront, he should consider ms mission at an end ; 
and that henceforward, so lonff as he remained in the 
capital, he must be treated only as a private individual. 
This fierce remonstrance called forth an especial embassy 
of excuse to England^ and a diligent suppression of aii 
tracts offensive to the royal author. James is said to have 
received both these notifications with, marks of approval, 
and from a portion of Winwood's correspondence it a^ypeara 
that Wotton was considered to have been needlessly indig> 
nant ; ** which did very much trouble them here to make a 
cleanly answer thereunto for the salving of the ambassa- 
dor's credit, who is censured to have prosecuted the matter 
to an overgreat extremity."* 

We pass on to a war whioh occupied most of the reign 
of Marc' Antonio Mbmmo ; a war in which little 
1612 ^oi^<^^' ^^* ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ which terminated use- 
' fully in the dispersion of a formidable race of pirates, 
who, during nearly a hundred years, had interrupted the 
navigation of the Adriatic. Towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century, a horde of Dalmatians,! fiying firom 
either the tyranny or the justice of their rulers, or seeking 
shelter from continued Turkish invasions, found a secure 
asylum in the strong country bordering upon the coast near 
Spalatio ; and finely established themselves in the town 
of Segna, under the protection of Austria, on condition of 
actine as an advanced guard against the sultan. Segna, 
placed in the recess of the Bay of Quamero, is covered on 
the land side by a barrier of uncleared forests and moun- 
tains, traversed by rare and perplexed defiles ; affording at 

* Manroeeniis, lib. xviii. p. 490. Win wood's Memorials, vol. iil. p. 77. 

t The Uflkoks were originally B«l|:arB or Volokba, who had beoonm 

Sclavoniane on the subjugatioa of their coontry by the Greeks in 1019. 

They first settled in Clisaa, then removed to Zara, and finsdly to Segna. 

—See concerning them more largely in Von Engel, Geechichte des Un- 

niachen Relcbs OQd seUuu* Nebenlftader, ii. 188 ; and Adeluae, Mithii- 
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^eiy step fit ambash for banditti, and at the same timd 
being altogether impracticable for a regular armed force. 
On the coast, numerous intricate channels among reefs and 
islets, and a stormy and shallow sea, rendered the town 
inaccessible unless to boats of the lightest burden. It wat 
believed, too^, that at any time by lifting a fire in one partic- 
ular cave, an offshore gale might be raised under which no 
vessel could live. The earth, said the credulous savages, 
heated and irritated in her veins by combustion, speaks her 
rage and agony in a hurricane.* The site, to use the 
metaphor of Nani, is framed for the grave of sailors, and 
the cradle of robbers.t 

It is easily tobe imagined how this lawless and ferocious 
band of exiles, accustomed to arms, separated from all ties 
of kindred and of country, and wiUiout means of agrioul* 
tiiral emplo3rment, became freebooters by choice, if not al- 
together by necessity ; and the transition by which the 
Uscocchi (so named from the Russian uskakat, to leap into, 
to run away, and signifying ** fugitives' ') changed from rob- 
bers to pirates, is not without parallel among tibeBucaniers 
of the New World in the following century. Their num- 
bers rapidly increased by the influx of a mixed rabble of 
various countries, Turks, Austrians, Croats, Dalmatians, 
Venetians, and even English ;t for Segna, on the principle 
of Romulus, was pr^^claimed a sanctuary for crime, and 
therefore readily became ** the conmion sewer" of the pro-, 
scribed from all nations. A population thus obtained was 
supported equally after the R(»nan manner ; the unhappy 
women whom force had ravished from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts were considered the staple of the tribe; and eadi 
widow, on the loss of her husband by any of those count- 
less hazards to which piratical life is exposed, was com- 
{>elled to renew her matrimonial bonds so lonff as she con- 
tinued to afford hope of progeny. So great, however, was 
the devastation resulting from habits in whidi every man's 

* Hist, dee Useoques, p. 8, by Amelot de la Hoossayei from Minacci. 

t Htet. Venct. lib. i. p. 30. 

i Le C^iiUrtd de mer afaitpendrefortUgirement eea neiif AngUris, 
4mU ily tna trois gui sorU gentils hammes de queUitif et im autre qui 
fiUdesperidu se trouve dePune des plus groTides maisoms dfAngUtefre. 
-^orrespondance de Leon Bruslart (the French ambassador at Venice). 
LMre Avl U AoOt 1618. A MS. sdited by Darfl,lik xxx. voL iv.p. 301; . 
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hand was raised against them, that it may be doubted 
whether at any period of their existence the Uscocchi ever 
exceeded one thousand men. The Turks for a long time 
w«re the greatest sufferers by their outrages, and it was 
idle for the divan to remonstrate with Venice, pillaged al- 
most equally with itself; or with the court of Austria, 
which privately divided the spoil, and which dccasionaUy 
stifled the murmurs of any more urgent complaint, by defr- 
patching a commissary to hang up a few miserable wretches, . 
perhaps less guilty than their comrades ; or who, even if 
selected from the most desperate and notorious of the band, 
left their bad eminence to be roeedily occupied by number- 
less promising aspirants. « God keep you from the Us" 
coccht r^ became a proverb at Constantinople, when any one 
wished his friend immunity from the worst of evils. 

Whenever the Turks directed an expedition against 
these marauders, Venice also was seen to arm ; but it was 
more to protect her own Dalmatic islands from possible in- 
vasion by the Mussulmans, than to assist in suppressing the 
pirates. Sometimes, indeed, an Uscock vessel would strike 
to a Venetian galley, and there are instances in which 
seventeen and even sixty heads were forwarded to the 
si^ory, and exhibited to the populace as distinguished tro- 
phies, worthy of bearing part in the sumptuous pageant of 
the marriage of the Adriatic. " No, one recoUepted," on 
one of these occasions vmtes Minucci, Archbishop of Zara, 
who has composed a histoiy of the Uscocchi^ " to have seen 
so many heads at a time ; they made a most agreeable spec- 
tacle, and did infinite honour to the conquerors." Irritated 
byjtome fresh violence, the Venetians at length blockaded 
A. D. *^? mouth of the Bay of Quamero ; and the pirates, 
1600 ^^^^ inland for sustenance, pillaged, under the 
Austrian standard, that district of Istria which be- 
longed, to the republic. So direct an outrage upon the ter- 
ritoiy of an ally compelled the Austrian government, if it 
would avoid a war, to measures of unusual severity ; and 
Rabata, a high counsellor of state in Camiola, was deputed 
to chastise the offenders to the foil satisfaction of Venice. 

Among the chiefs upon whom he first inflicted summary 
punishment, we hear with surprise of a Count of Possidaria, 
who had disgraced his high descent by assuming a command 
among these outcasts. Another ruffian, who attempted de- 
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ftnce, and who was cut to pieces, had recently crowned a 
series of unheaid-of cruelties by fastening under hatches 
the crew of airigate captured from the Count of Zara, and 
then sending them adrift. The battlements of Segna were 
studded with the heads of these and other principal male- 
factors ; most of the remainder were dispersed, and con- 
cealed themselves in the neighbouring fastnesses ; and one 
hundred only of the least guilty were permitted to occupy 
the town. But no sooner were the troops withdrawn under 
whose protection this tardy justice had been executed, than 
the pirates returned, drunk with fury and thirsting for re- 
venge, massacred Rabata with -circumstances of the most 
savage barbarityj and reoccupied Seffna as their own do- 
main. This success, and the impumty with which it was 
permitted to be enjoyed, naturally increased the daring of 
the Uscoechi. At various times in following years, 3iey 
plundered, the Venetian islands off their coast ; captured a 
galley 'charged with government despatches and a large 
freight of treasure ; maide an attempt upon Pola ; and even 
carried off a proweditore^ whom, exhausted by terror and 
fatigue, they transported from cave to cave, and from moun- 
tain to mountain, till an - Austrian detachment tracked and 
delivered him.* 

It was by no means easy to determine how much of this 
piracy was tolerated, if not favoured, by Austria ; how much 
was committed in spite of her control. The wives and 
daughters of nobles holding high rank in her court were 
said to be decorated with plundered Venetian jewels, and a 
misintelligence between the two governments, the necessary 
result of suspicion, was brought to its height by a greater 

* Among many sickening eircomstances of honor, FraPa<rio, ia bis 
continuation of Minnccfs History^ mentions one most ludicrous inci- 
dent. A merchant-vessel, bound for ttie Lagune^ having been captured 
by the llacocchi, Tvas carried to Segna (br a division of the spoil ; v^hen, 
to the no small discomfiture of the pirates, it was found to consist chiefly 
of honey, and many cases of a substance unknown to them, but which, 
from its appearance and sweet taste, they believed to be some species of 
those choice confeetionaries for which Venice was celebrared. This 
sweetmeat, accordingly, they devoured most voraciously, both to com- 
pensate their disappointment, and also to gratiiy their appetite. The 
eonstemation of the physicians of Segna may be imagined when, upon 
examining the remaining contents of the boxes, they discovered them to 
be— manna. 
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than aBjyetoAndto dbe llagof St Iffaik. A 
gaUej, eaanmideii bj Ciisloibio Yenieio, was rar- 
1IS1S. P****'^ *P^ captured by > gm itly supcnor fence ; and 
Ihe crew, bemf made to pass, one ij one, from their 
owD voael to Uie piialcs' boato, were massacred in cold 
blood, and Cbeir bo&es UoNnm into the sea. Tbecaptain 
fcima^lf was icau i tJ tin thej pained land, and then his 
head, hanng been stnidL firam his body, nnder the eyes of 
some ladies of nnk, his passen^en, was placed on the table 
at which bis mmderen took tbcir rqMst. Duing tbat ac- 
cmaed banquet the cannibals roasted and divided tbeir vic- 
tim's heait ; and dipping sops of bread in bis yet warm 
blood, swallowed than inth greedy delight. One of their 
s up e wtiti OMS, it appears, enaxnaged a belief that sachgen- 
cnl paitidpatien in the blood of an enemy was a sore 
pledge of matnal fidelity ; and that aD who shared in this 
inlinmMii ofgy were bcnoeforwaid linked indisscrfobly to- 
gether in a common destiny. Having completed these fiend- 
like rites, ther paititioned the booty, and mounted the can- 
non of the pnze apon their ramparts. 

Loud as were the demands for vengeance which intelli- 
gence of this most bnital oatrage loosed in Venice, the 
senate was at the time too moch entan^ed by apprehen- 
sions of an open breach with Spain (in d&nce of die claim 
of theb ally, the Dnke of Savoy, to the prindpality of 
Moontferrat) to act with becoming vigour. To their re- 
moDstiances, the Governor of Segna answered by expres- 
sions of empty regret, lamenting that which he gently 
termed nnaeeideiU nnd^mUtake; and he demurred even as 
to the restoration of the prize, till he sbonld receive finther 
instructions from his court. In spite of the reluctance of 
the signoiy, negotiations thus contemptuous and unsatis- 
factory terminated, as may be supposed, in positive war ; 
and a contest, inglorious and injurious to boUi parties, en- 
sued between Venice and Austria in Friufi. Ite incidents 
are little worth narration,* but one of them is too remark- 
able to be wholly omitted. The republic, more alarmed at 
the danger impending from Spain than at that which she 
absolutely encountered from the enemy against whom she 

* They have been detailed In two books by Fanstino Mo i s e sso. Ten. 
4to. im 
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hdd taken the field, sought and found allies in Holland, the 
state most permanently hostile to the court of Madrid. In 
consequence of a treaty with that power, four thousand here- 
tic troops engaged in the Venetian service, under Octant 
John^ of Nassau, landed on the PiazzettOf and, with the 
concurrence of its rulers, during many days held military 
possession of their otherwise impregnable capital. But for 
the fidelity of her new friends, Venice, from that hour, 
might have sunk into a dependence of the United Prov- 
inces ; and such in all human transactions is the occasional 
folly of the wise, that the most subtle, the most sagacious, 
the most wary, and the most enduring polity which has been 
known among mankind, might have sealed her own de- 
struction, by an act of almost judicial blindness, two centu- 
ries before that epoch which afterward proved to be her ful- 
ness of time ! 

The despatch of that Dutch force to the seat of war, the 
consequent apprehension of losing Gradisca, oi\e of the 
strongest Austrian firontier towns, which the Venetians 
had long' besieged, and the ambitious views which the 
Archduke Ferdinand, already possessed of the crown of 
Bohemia, was directing upon that of the empire, inclined 
him to terminate a quarrel which, during three years, had 
wasted his resources without a chance or benefit. France, 
by her mediation, first adjusted the dispute between Spain 
and the Duke of Savoy, to whom the signory had fur- 
nished both troops ana subsidies; and she then recon- 
ciled Venice with Austria, by a treaty ratified at 
Madrid ; the most important terms of which stipa- 1617* 
lated the final dispersion of the Uteocckiy and the 
destruction of their flotilla. Thus terminated the existence 
of a horde of pirates which could have been j>rotracted so 
long only by the duplicity of Austria ; and which had cost 
Venice, during the last thirty years, — ^in her own commercial 
losses, in indemnities paid to the Turks for depredations in 
the gulf which she affected to protect, and lastly, in ex- 
penses of actual waT) — ^no less than twenty millions of gold. 
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Sir Henry Wotton, who, notwithstaiuling his recent 
differences with the senate, still remained as English ambas- 
sador at Venice, has left an account of the elections of two 
successive doses, Nicolo Donato and Antonio Prium^ 
which occurred in 1618, within a month of each other : and 
from his details it appears, that in spite of the complicated 
intermixture of repeated ballotings and scrutinies, not less 
intrigue was employed in the disposal of the heretta than in 
that of the triple crown. In his dedicatory epistle,* Wotton 

writes also as follows, on the 26th of May, relative to 
1618* ^^^ detection of a great conspiracy which at that time 

was bruited abroad. " The whole town is here at 
present in horror and confusion upon the discovering of a 

* To a discoarse entitled The Election of the New Duke of Fewwe 
t^er the Death qf Giovanni Bembo. 
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foul and fearful conspiracy of the French against this state ; 
whereof no less than thirty have already suffered very con- 
dign puilishment, between men strangled in prison, drowned 
in the silence of the night, and hanged in public view ; and 
yet the bottom is invisible." 

However meager may be this notice of an event perhaps 
more familiarly known by name to English readers than any 
other in the history of Venice, there are very few authentic 
particulars which can be added to Wotton's brief statement. 
Muratori indeed has scarcely exaggerated the obscurity in 
which this incident is. enveloped wh6n he affirms that only 
one fact illuminates its darkness ; namely, that several hun- 
dred French and Spaniards engaged in the service of the 
republic were arrested and' put to death. The researches 
of Gomte Daru have brought to Ught some hitherto un- 
known contemporsffy documents ; but even the inexhausti- 
ble diligence of that most laborious, accurate, and valuable 
writer has been baffled in. the hope of obtaining certainty as 
its reward ; and he has been compelled to content himself 
with the addition of one hypothesis more to those already 
propose in explanation of this mystery. 

AH that can be positively aJffirmed is, that during the 
summer of 1617, Jacques Pierre, a Norman by birth, whose 
youth had been spent in piratical enterprises in the Levan- 
tine seas, from which he had acquired no inconsiderable 
celebrity, fled from the service of the Spanish Duke d'Os- 
suna. Viceroy of Naples ; and having offered himself at 
the arsenal of Venice, was €n^ged there in a subordinate 
office. Not mai\y days aft^r his arrival in the Lagunef 
Pierre denounced to the inquisitors of state a conspiracy, 
projected, as he said, by the Duke d'Ossuna, and favoured 
by Don Alfonso della Cueva, Marquis de Bedemar,* at that 
time resident ambassador from Spain. The original minutes 
. of Pierre's disclosures, written in French, still exist among 
the correspondence of M. Leon Bmslart, the contemporaiy 

* To whom to attrtbuted the anthgrsbip of the celebrated anonyinons 
» tract SquUtinio deila Libertii Veneta ; the first edition of which, with 
the exception of very (bw copies (one of which.is now In the British 
Museum)', was destroyed by order of the signory. It became so scarce 
in consequence, that seventy years afterward, when jmiirlnted in Italian, 
the t^xt was borrowed by retranslation ftom a French version by-Ame- 
lot de la Honssaye. Accident has V^rown into oar possei^oa a MS., 
fhirly transcribed, of the first edition. 

Vol. n:— z r 
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ambassador from the court of France to the republic ;* and 
they were translated into Italian, with which language 
Pierre was but imperfectly acquainted, by his friend Renault, 
in order that they might be presented to the inquisitors. In 
this plot Pierre avowed himself to be chief agent ; his pre- 
tended abandonment of the Duke d'Ossuna fonning one 
part of the stratagem : and he added that his commission 
enjoined him to seduce the Dutch troops employed in the 
late war, who still remafaied in Venice and its neighbour- 
hood ; to fire the city ; to seize and massacre the nobles ; to 
overthrow the existing government ; and ultimately to trans- 
fer the state to the Spanish, crown. The sole unmediate 
step taken by the inquisitors in consequence of these reve- 
lations was the secret execution of Spinosa, a Neapolitan, 
whom Pierre described as an emissary of the Duke d'Os- 
suna ; and whom he appears to have regarded with jealousy 
as a spy upon his own conduct. For the rest, the magis- 
trates contented 'themselves, as it^seems, byawfuting the 
maturity of the plot with silent vigilance. Ten months 
elapsed, during which Pierre communicated on the one 
hand with the Duke d'Oseuna, unsuspicious of his trea- 

chery, and on the other virith the inquisitors ; till 
1618 ^ ^^^ expiration of that term he was seized by an 

order of the Ten, while employed on his duties 
with the fleet, and drowned without the grant of sufficient 
delay even for previous religious confession. More, perhaps 
many more, than three hundred French and Spaniards en- 
gaged in various naval and military capacities were at the 
same time delivered to the executioner*: and Renault, after 
undergoing numerous interrogatories, and being placed 
seven times on the cord, was hanged by one foot on a gib- 
bet on the Piazzetta, wbich day after day presented similar 
exhibitions of horror. 

This evidence of Pierre remained 9,i the time concealed 
in the bosoms of the inquisitors to whom it had been de» 
livered ; and no official declarations satisfied public curiosity 
as to the cause of the . sanguinary executions which de- 
formed the capital. A rumor i|ideed spread itself abroad, 

* These papers, aceording to a despatch of M. Leon Bnislart, dated 
19th Jaly» 1818, ant utei trouvit dedans un e^jffi^ de Jacques Pierre ; 
and thus came into his hands. It is strange that they escaped the vigi- 
lance of the inquisition of state. 
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and, although not traced to any certain authority, was uni- 
Yersally credited, that a great peril had been escaped ; that 
Venice had trembled on the very brink of destruction ; and 
that the Spaniards had meditated her ruin. Popular fiiiy 
was accordingly directed against the Marquis de Bedemar ; 
and so fierce were the menaces of summaiyvengeance, that 
the ambassador was forced to protest his innocence before 
the CoUegiOi more in the spirit of one deprecating punish> 
ment than defying accusation. He then earnestly solicited 
protection against the rabble surrounding his palace ; for 
'* God knows,'' affirmed his pale and aifrichted secretary 
more than once^ " the danger of our residence is great !" The 
vice-doge, who during the interregnum between the death 
of one chief magistrate and the election of another, presided 
over the Cgllegio, replied vaguely, coldly, and formally ; and, 
the application having been renewed without any more 
iavourable result, Bedemar, justly apprehensive for his 
safety, seized a pretext of withdrawing till a successor to 
his embassy was appointed. Meantime, considerable 
dout)ts were entertained, not only by the resident foreign 
ministers, — especially by that of France, better informed 
than his brethren through the possession' of Pierre's 
minutes,: — but by the Venetian senators themselves also, 
whether any conspiracy whatever had really existed- 
Nevertheless, in spite of these misgivings not obscurely 
expressed, it was not till the expiration of five months 
that the Ten presented a report to the senate, de- ** * 
tailing the inK)nnation which they had received, and the 
views upon which they had acted. That report, however, 
is so manifestly contradicted in many very important in* 
stances by Pierre's depositions, that it must be considered as 
drawn up and garbled solely with the intention of making 
a case; and therefore as revealing only so much truth^ 
dashed and brewed with a huge proportion of falsehood, as 
it suited the interests of the magistrates to exhibit to public 
view. All mention of the denouncements of Pierre durine 
the long period of ten months is carefiilly suppressed, and 
yet no fact in history is more distinctly proved than that he 
did so communicate. The first intimation of the plot is 
there said to have been given but a few days before it was 
to have been executed, by two Frenchmen, Montcassin and 
Balthazar Juven, whom Pien;p had endeavooied to seduce 
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** Lo(^ at these Venetians,'* said the d<^g coni^irator 
one day to his apparent proselytes, " they anect to chidn 
the lion ; hut the lion sometimes devours his master, es- 
pecially when that master uses him ill." According to 
their further evidence, some troops despatched by the Duke 
d'Ossuna were to land by night on the Piazzetta, and to 
occupy all the strongholds of the city ; numerous treason- 
able agents i^eady within the walls were to master the I 
depdts of arms ; and fire, rapine, and massacre were to 3 
bring the enterprise to consummation. i 
The papers above mentioned, together with a few letters ] 
from the doge to the Venetian ambassador at Milan, and i 
one or two other not very important documents contained | 
in the archives of Venice, all printed by Comte Dam, are 
the sole authentic vouchers for this conspiracy now known 
to exist ; and it must be confessed that they are insufficient 
for its elucidation. The Abb^ St. Real, who for a long 
time was esteemed the chief historian of this dark transac- 
tion, is an agreeable and attractive writer ; but since he 
was unacquainted with the report of ihe Ten, since he 
does not cite the correspondence of the French ambassador 
containing Pierre's depositions, and since he frequently 
varies from a MS. which he does cite, The hUerroga^ 
torus of the Accusedy* » MS. indeed, which, even when 
quoted faithfully, is often <;ontradicted by the few established 
facts, and by numerous well-known usages of the Venetian 
government, little faith can be attached to his narrative. 
It was his opinion, and it has been that which has most i 

Senerally prevailed, that the Duke d'Ossuna, the Marquis 
e Bedemar, and Don Pedro di Toledo, Governor of Milan, 
mutually concerted a plan for the destruction of Venice, 
the chief execution of which was intrusted to Pierre and 
Renault : and that, on the very eve of its explosion, Jaffier, 
one of their band, touched by the magnificence of the es- 
pousals of the Adriatic which he had just witnessed, was 
shaken from his stem purpose, and revealed the conspiracy. 
In order to overthrow the latter part of this hypothesis, it 
may be sufficient to state that the first executions took 
place on the 14th of May, 1618, and that it was not till the 

* A transIatiQii of this doemnent is giv«n by Daru : the original Italian 
may be found in the " Memorie recondite** of Vittorio Siri, i. 407. 
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S4th of that month that the feast of Ascension and its gor- 
geous ceremonies occurred in the same year. 

Comte Daru, on the other hand, first explains a design 
which it is notorious was entertained by the Duke d'Ossuna 
to convert his vic^royalty of Naples mto a kingdom, the 
crown of which, wrested from Spain, should be placed on 
his own head. And hence he establishes the impossibility 
that d'Ossuna should at the same moment be plotting the 
overthrow of Venice ; that power whose assistance, or at 
least whose connivance, was one of the weapons most ne- 
cessary for his success. On these grounds, Comte Daru 
contends that the duke maintained a secret understanding 
botlf with the signory and the court of France ; that, refining 
on political duplicity, he deceived Pierre by really instruct- 
ing him to gain over the Dutch troops quartered in the 
Lagune ; not, however, as his emissary supposed, to be em- 
ployed ultimately for the seizure of Venice, but in truth for 
that of Naples ; that Pierre's courage was not proof against 
the dangers with which his apparently most hazturdous 
conunission beset him ; and that accordingly he betrayed 
his employer, and revealed to the inquisitors a plot wmch 
iiuy well knew to be feigned ; and, lastly, that when the 
ambitious plans of Ossuna, partially discovered before 
their time by the Spanish government, might have com- 
promised Venice also if they had been fiilly elucidated ; in 
order to blot out each syllable of evidence which could bear, 
even indirectly, upon the transaction, so far as she was 
concerned, it was thought expedient to remove every indi- 
vidual who had been even unwittingly connected with it. 
So fully was this abominable wickedness perpetrated, that 
both the accused and the accusers, the deceivers and the 
deceived, those either faithless or faithful to their treason, 
the tools who either adhered to or who betrayed d'Ossuna, 
who sought to destroy or tb preserve Venice, were alike 
enveloped in one common fate, and silenced in the same 
sure keeping of the grave. Some few, respecting whose 
degree of participation a slight doubt arose, were strangled, 
on the avowed principle that aU must be put to death who 
were in any way implicated; others were drowned by 
night, in order that their execution might make no noise.* 

* Laurent Bmlard, conoerning whose fhte macli discnsslon arose, was 
stranfled par beaocoup de ooosld^nitiohs ot par one suit du parti qu'oa 

Z2 
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Moncassin, one of the avowed infonriers, was pensionecf, 
spirited away to Cyprus, and there despatched in a drunken 

Juarrel ; and if it be asserted that his companion Balthazar 
^ uven was permitted to survive, it is because he is the only 
individual concerning whose final destiny we cannot pro- 
nounce with certainty.* 

Of one personage who hol^s an important station in St. 
Real's romance, and yet more so in Otway's coarse and 
boisterous tragedy, which, by dint of some powerful cowps 
de thidtrey still maintains possession of the English stage, 
we have hitherto mentioned but the name ; and, in fact, 
even for that name we are indebted only to the more than 
suspected summary of the Interrogatories of the Accused, 
Antoine Jaffier, a French captain, is there made chief evi- 
dence against Pierre and Renault, who are employed by 
d'Ossuna, as he vaguely states, to surprise sffme maritime 
place belonging to the republic. This informer was re- 
warded with four thousand sequins, and instructed forth- 
with to quit the Venetian territories ; but having, while at 
Brescia, renewed communications with suspect^ persons, 
he was .brought back to the Lagwie and drowned. The 
minute particularities of Jaffier's depositions, and the motive 
which prompted him to offer them (the latter, as we have 
already shown, resting on a gross anachronism), are, we 
believe, pure inventions by St. Real ; and Otway has used 
a poet's license to palliate still further deviations from au- 
thentic history. Under his hands, Pierre— whom all ac- 
counts conspire in representing to us as a foreign, vulgar, 
and mercenary bravo, equally false to every party, and 
frightened into confession — ^is transformed into a Venetian 
patriot, the proud champion of his country's liberty ; who 
declaims in good set, round, customary terms against 
slavery and oppression ; and who, in the end, escapes a 
mode of execution unknown to Venice, by persuading the 

^^1' pri^jie mettre 4 mort tous cenx qui latent impliqa^s dans oetta 
alraire. The brothers Desbouleaux were drowned by night in the 
Csnale Orftno, pour ne point ^bruiter I'aflhire ; and the instructions 
sent to the admiral who was to drown Pierre were, to flilfll his ooounis- 
aloa avec le moins de bruit possible. Accordingly that ruffian and 
ibrty-flve of his accomplices were drowned at once aans bruit.— Inlei^ 
ro^tolre des Accuses, translated by Dam, vol. viU. ^ x. 

* It 18 believed that Balthazar Juven, and a relation of the Blareehal 
de Lesdigmeres, who is stated to have escaped pauisbment, are ons 
•Hi the saoN person. ' ' 
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friend- who has betrayed him, and whom he has oonse- 
qaently renounced, to stab him to the heart, in order " to 
preserve his memory." The weak, whining, vacillating, 
uxorious Jaffier, by tarns a cut-throat and a king's-evidence ; 
now pawning, now fondling, and now menacmg with his 
dagger an- imaginary wife ; first placing his comrade's life 
in jeopardy, then begging it against lus will, and finally 
taking it with his own hand, is a yet more unhappy creation 
of wayward fancy ; and it is only in the names of the con- 
spirators, in the introduction of an Englishman, Eliot 
(whom he has brought nearer vernacular spelling than he 
found him, — Haillot),* and in the character of Rainault, that 
Otway is borne out by authority. The last-mentioned 
person is described by the French ambassador as a sot, a 
gambler, and a sharper, whose rogueries are well known to 
all the world ; in a word, therefore, as a fit leader of a revo- 
lutionary crew, wrought up, "without the least remorse, 
with fire and sword to exterminate" all who bore the stamp 
of nobility ; and not as the most fitting depository in which 
Belvidera's honour might be lodged as a security for that 
of her irresolute husband. 

Whatever hypothesis may be adopted, be this conspiracy 
true or false, there is no bloodier, {)robably no blacker page 
in history than that which records its development. Were 
it not for the immeasurable weight of guilt which must 
press upon the memory of the rulers of Venice if we sup- 
pose the plot to have been altogether fictitious, we should 
assuredly admit that the evidence greatly preponderates in 
favDur of that assertion. But respect for human nature 
compels us to hesitate in admitting a charge so monstrous. 
Five months after the commencement of the executions 
either a tardy sratitude or a profane mockery was offered 
to Heaven ; and the doge and nobles returned thanks for 
their great deliverance by a solemn service at St. Mark's. 

In the dearth of matters of external interest, our atten- 
tion is forcibly attracted to an attempt made by the Great 
Council, a few years after this conspiracy, to abridge the 
formidable authority of the Ten. ■ That tribunal, Jong 
odious to the majority of nobles who cowered under its 

" Nani, UL p. 169 He was to bave cwnmanded tbe n|val part of the 
enterprise. 
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despotism, had greatly lessened the prestige of infallihility 
to which it was mainly indebted for support, by the dith- 
covery of a most painful and irreparable error in one of its 
judgments. The encouragement of secret denunciations 
manifestly gives room for the exercise of most of the evil 
passions of our nature ; and the /ton*' mmUht under the ar- 
cade at the summit of the Giant's Stkirs, which gaped 
widely to receive anonymous charges, were no doubt far 
more often employed as vehicles of private malice than of 
zeal for the public welfare. To that baneful mode of dis- 
covering offences the constitution of the Ten adde,d a sys- 
tem of espionage unparalleled in fraudulence and mys- 
tery ; and the trade of informers had become equally gain- 
ful, and their number equally great, with that of their de- 
testable predecessors, the delatores of imperial Rome. It 
was easy for those hired trackers of crime, by banding 
together, to partition among themselves the separate char- 
acters of witnesses and of accusers ; and no innocence 
could hope to escape thp insidious chase if the cry were 
once up and the blood-hounds were slipped upon its foot- 
ing. In 1662, Antonio Foscarini, a Caoaliere;^ and a 
senator, who had once filled the honourable office of am- 
bassador to the court of France, and who appears also to 
have been intimately known to our own James I., was de- 
nounced to the inquisitors by two professed spies of mean 
condition. and nearly connected with each other. He was 
accused of frequenting the Spanish minister*^ palace bj 
night and in disguise ; and the recent occurrences having 
rendered the envoy of that cabinet more obnoxious than 
any other to public jealousy, the charge, which if estab^ 
lished would lead to no less than capitd punishment, was 
greedily entertained. The stipulated reward was paid, the 
secretary of the ambassador was named as furnishing the 
information, and the inquisitors, without requirinff the tes- 
timony of that principal and most important evidence, ar- 
rested Foscarini. After a few private interrogatories, in 
which the single denial of the unhappy prisoner availed 
nothing against two concurring witnesses, he was strangled 

* The titl« of Cavaliere was Qsaslly given to a wMt oo his ntorn 
ftom an embassy .-^Nanl, lih. x. p. 5(V1. He wore a golden star embrdl- 
dsred on bis robe. 
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in his cell ; and on the next day his body was suspended 
by one leg from a gallows in the Piazzetta from dawn till 
sunset. Whether as an additional mark of ignominy, or as 
an act of grace in order that he might be less easily recog- 
nised, his features were previously disfigured' by beuig 
bruised on the pavement. • 

Success in this first villanous attempt increased the 
daring and the avidity of the informers, and a second noble 
was soon afterward accused of a similar crime. One of 
the inquisitdrs, however, more prudent or less obdurate 
than his coadjutors, now insisted on the examination of the 
Spanish secretary, who peremptorily disavowed all know- 
ledge. -either of the spies or of the denounced senator. 
The conviction and condemnation of the informers which 
followed were soon publicly known ; and the family of the 
murdered Foscarini, still bitterly smarting under the dis- 
grace which not only affected the memory of the dead, 
out, according to the rigorous lavfr of Venice, prevented his 
surviving kindred also from advancement in the state, peti- 
tioned that the criminals might be examined once more 
touefaing their deceased relative. It little accorded how- 
ever with the policy, of the Ten to run the hazard of reveal- 
,ing their incapacity, by revising a former sentence ; and the 
application was refused under a pretext that the false wit- 
nesses, being already convicted, were legally incompetent 
to give evidence. Nevertheless, before the execution of 
the malefactors ample and satisfactory confession was ob- 
tained from them through a priest, and was published by 
the injured family ; so that the Ten^ no longer able to re- 
sist their just importunity, issued a solemn exculpatory 
decree nearly nine months after the punishment of Fosca- 
rini, dedariog that his innocence had been revealed by 
Divine Providence miraculously and through methods un? 
imaginable by human wisdom. It might have been more 
accordant with truth if they had admitted with Bartolo, — ^ 
a distinguished civilian, who earned in his own times the 
honourable titles of **-The Star and Luminary of Law, and 
the Lantern of Equity," and who was intimately acquainted 
with Venetian jurisprudence,* — that the decisions of tKeir 

* Juddda Ventitorum inter coma fortuitot repuianda. We have 
ckiefly foUowed. Sir Henry Wotton in the sad story of Foscarini. H^ 
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tribunals were to be leckoned <* among the acdidents of for- 
tune." 

The sagacity of Wot^on foresaw the results of this fotal 
exposure: « Surely,** he says, <*in three hundred and 
twelve years that Uie Decemviral Txibunal hath stood, 
there was never cast upon it a greater blemish, which is 
likely to breed no ffood consequente upon the whole.*' A 
private quarrel which agitated the capital a few years af- 
terward contributed to realize this anticipation. 
tfi2fi "^^^ fiimily of Giovanni Cornaro, who then occupied 
the throne, had long cherished an hereditary feud 
against that of Zeno ; the head of which noble house, 
Renieri, happened to fill the high office of one of tbe^hiefs 
of the Ten. Using the privileges of that great authority 
for the gratification of private resentment, Zeno in num- 
berless instances offered vexatious opposition to the doge, — 
seeking to deprive one of his sons of the enjoyment of the 
purple 'which he had just received from the Vatican, and 
to exclude another froip his seat in the Great Council. In 
the former attempt he failed ; for although the law forbade 
the acceptance from Rome of a benefice by any son of a 
reigning doge, the cardinal's hat did Qot appear to be in- 
cluded under that designation : but admittance to the coun> 
cil had been provided for no more than two sons of the 
prince, and Giorgio, therefore, as the third, was compelled 
to abandon a privilege . afforded him only by courtesy. 
Fired with indignation at this affront, the hot-blooded youth 
waylaid Zeno with bravoes as he quitted the council-cham- 
ber of the Ten at night,* and left him for dead under their 

jnofeeses to have made " research of the whole proeeedtng, that his 
majesty, to whom be (Foscarini) was so well kdown, may have a more 
due information of this rare -and Unfortunate example." It has been 
said that the sestence of this miserable victim eitlier of haste or of 
malice was a voluntary ertt)r,— his crime being too great popularity ; 
and Wotton certainly speaks of sonde probable ''mixture of private pas- 
sion." Vittorio Sin. upon whose single authority we should by no 
means rely, writes disparagingly of JMMcarini's character ; and adds, 
tbat his thte might have easily been anticipated {jilem. recond. v. 360). 
Even to that statement also Wotton is not altog^her opposed ; "perhaps 
some light humour to which the party was aul^ect, together with the 
taint of his former imprisonment (an allusion which we are unable to 
explain), might precipitate the credulity of his judges.**— 12«2t<7. WoCto% 
p. 310. 

* The CoUegio and the Ten held their sittings at all hours indiscrimi- 
nately, SB occasion required. In the Grand Council the introduction of 
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■tilettoes. The wounded man however recovered, the at- 
tempted assassination was traced to its contriver, and his 
imnishment was exile for life and the forfeiture of all privi- 
eges of nobility, — an inscription also, perpetuating the 
memory of his crime, was fixed on the spot of its commis- 
sion. Not content with this signal triumph, Zeno persisted 
in displaying yet more than former virulence towards his 
rivals ; and ne inveighed even against a humane provision 
of the senate, permitting the doge to issue the decree which 
banished his son unaccompanied by the usual fonnality of 
his own superscription. Angry harangues in the QoUegio 
and in the council won partisans to either side, and the 
whole body of patricians arrayed themselves in one or other 
of the factions ; and in the end, when Zeno prepared to 
submit a revision of the ducal oath to the Great Council, 
and the Ten forbade the attempt, he disobeyed their in- 
junction, provoked a tumultuous debate, at which many of 
the nobles attended with arms,* and so far interrupted by 
frequent and irregular clamours a temperate explanation 
which the doge was offering, that it became necessary to 
adjourn the sitting. The inquisitors visited this unwonted 
scandal with proportionate severity, and Zeno, who had 
once before been banished, was condemned to a second 
exile. 

As the next stated season for thQ venewal of the Ten 
approached, this fresh undue exercise of power, as it was 
termed, was bitterly remembered by Zeno's numerous 
friends ; and on proceeding to ballot not one of the candi- 
dates proposed obtained sufficient votes to render his elec- 
tion legal. The Ten were thus virtually extinguished. 
But so violent a change in their constitution justly alarmed 
those who understood and appreciated the in£nite value of 
stability in government, who deprecated any reform, even 
of abuses, unless it were gradually introduced, and who 
foresaw in this first specious amendment a dreary per- 
spective of boundless future revolutions.t By the exertions 

lights was forbiddeii, so that tbe sittings of that body always tenninated 
with sunset. \ 

* In general no person was allowed to enter tbe council-ebamber with 
any weapon ; but ad^oiqlng it was a well-stored armoury which the no* 
bias might employ in case pr necessity. 

t " Da' pta provetU Cittadlni a* apprendevano 1 danni dellanovitA sem- 
pnmal pregf uditiale, quando sotto titolo di Riforma la mutatioiis s* !»• 
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of ibis leas extreme party a committee was appointed to 
review the functions of the obnoxious tribunal ; and when 
they recommended that the Ten should no longer be per- 
mitted to. interfere with the decrees of the Great Council, 
they at the same time declared that it was imperatively 
necessary for the safety of a state governed by an aristoc- 
racy, that some one supreme power should control the 
otherwise excessive license of its numerous rulers, and 
that the Council of Ten performed that duty most satis- 
factorily. Such a report was little calculated to satisfy a 
body already encouraging hopes that a tribunal which had 
long and heavily pressed upon their .order was about to be 
abolished for ever, and stormy debates accordingly ensued. 
On the first day the council adjourned without coming, to a 
decision ; on the second, a vehement invective by a popular 
orator so far carried away the hearers that an annulment 
of Zeno*8 sentence was proposed by acclamation, and car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. The recommendation 
of the committee would afterward have inevitably been 
rejected but for the calm eloquence of Batista Nani, still 
preserved to us in the pages of his nephew and namesal^e 
the historian. Never was a greater triumph won over 
personal feeling and private inclination than that which 
Nani here achieved. When he sat down, the resolutions 
of the committee were accepted and confirmed, their advo- 
cate himself was elected a chief of the Ten, and in the in- 
strument which registered this dignity especially honourable 
mention was introKluced of the great service which he had 
rendered to his country by preserving her from anarchy. 
Not long «flerward also, so far as the patticians were 
concerned, the power of the Ten was increased ; and in 
all criminal cases the members of the Grand Council -were 
subjected to the cognizance of the smaller tribunal, instead 
of being, as hitherto, amenable, in conmion with the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, to the jurisdiction of the Forty. 
Grievous indeed was the yoke which the nobles thus con- 
sented to retain; but upon submission to that yoke de- 
pended the whole framework whiclt. bound together their 
sovereignty. The love of power prevailed, and they were 

trade : tarlo peasimo, die se non •* estingne da prima, goasta presto o 
corroae 1 meglid asaodatl Govenii."— iViimt, vii. p. 400. 
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content to purchase entire despotism over others hy tho 
partial surrender of their own freedom. 

Of the state of Venetian manners about the period to 
which we are now advancing, a few lively particulars have 
been transmitted to us by one of the most accomplished 
and observant of contemporary English travellers. Evelyn 
arrived at Venice in 164^, in sufficient time to witness Uie 
pomp of the marriage of the Adriatic : the gondolas ap- 
peared to him as so many water-coaches ;* the CanaU 
Chrande, from the throng of nobles who took the air upon 
it, as resembling Hyde Park : the Exchange (U fabbnche 
vecchie di Riaito) ** as nothing so magnificent as our own ;" 
but of the street which 1^ from it to St. Mark's he 
speaks with rapture. " Hence I passed through the Mer" 
ceria, one of the most delicious streets in the world for the 
sweetnesse of it, and is all the way on both sides tapistred, 
as it were, with doth of gold, rich damasks and other silks* 
which the shops expose and hang before their houses from 
the first floore, and with that variety that, for neere halfe 
the yeare spent chiefly in this citty, I hardly remember to 
have scene the same piece twice exposed ; to this add the 
perfumes, apothecaries' shops, and innumerable cages of 
nightingales which they keepe, that entertaine you with 
their melody from shop to shop, so that shutting your eyes 
you would imagine yourselfe in the country, when indeede 
you are in the middle of the sea* It is almost as silent 
as the middle of a field, there being neither rattling of 
coaches nor trampling of horses. This streete, paved with 
brick, and exceedmgly deane, brought us through an arch* 
into the famous piazza of St. Marc."t 

Evelyn's attention, however, appears to have been chiefly 
.attracted by the singularity of costume. ** It was now As- 
cension weeke, and the greate mart or faire of the whole 
yeare was kept, every b(xly at liberty and jollie. The no- 
blemen stalking with their ladies on choppines ; these are 

* Evelyn aome years afterward likewise, in 1662, speaks ofgondolas 
with no great respect : "1 saw the rich gondola sent to liia majesty by 
the state of Veaice, but it was not comparable for swiftness to our 
oommon wherries, thoagh rowed by VeneUnns."~JKnnoir«, ii. 191. Co* 
ryat (Crudities^ 160) has given a bad character of the gondtdiers plying at 
the Riaito. A pleasant description of the modem g<HDdola may be found 
in Mr. Rose's Letters, I. S72. 

t Memoirs, il. 313. 

Vol. II. — ^A a 
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high^heeled shoes, particularly affected by these proade 
dames, or, as some say, invented to keepe them at home^ 
it being very difficult to walke with them; whence one 
being asked how he liked the Venetian dames, replied, they 
were mezzo carne, mezzo ligno, half-flesh, half-wood, and 
he would have none of them. The truth is, their garb is 
very odd, as seeming allwayes in masquerade ; their other 
habits also totally different from all nations. They weare 
very long crisped haire, of severall strakes and colours, 
which they make so by a wash, dischevelling it on the brims 
of a broade hat that has no crowne, but an hole to put out 
their heads by ; they drie them in the sunn as one may see 
them at their windows.* In .their tire they set silk flowers 
and sparkling stones, their peticoates coming from their 
very arme-pits, so that they are neere three-quarters and an 
half aproh ; their sleeves are made exceedingly wide, under 
which their shift sleeves as wide, and commonly tucked up 
to the shoulder, shewing their naked armes through false 
sleeves of tiffany, girt with a bracelet or two, with knots 
of points richly tagged about their shoulders and other 
places of their body, which they usually cover with a kind 
of yellow vaile of lawn very transparent. Thus attired, 
they set their hands on the heads of two matron-like ser- 
vants or old women, to support them, who are mumbling 
their beades. 'Tis ridiculous to see how these ladies crawie 
in and out of their gondolas by reason of their choppines^ 
and what dwarfs they appeare when taken down from their 
wooden scaffolds; of these I saw thirty near together, 
stalking halfe as high againe as the rest of the world ; for 
courtezans or the citizens may not weare cJioppines^ but 
cover their bodies and faces with a vaile of a certaine glitter- 
ing taffeta or lustr^e, out of which they now and then dart 
a glaunce of their eye, the whole faoie being otherwise en- 
tirely hid with it : nor may the common misses take this 
habit, but go abroad barefac'd. To the comers of these 
virgin-vailes hang broad but flat tossells of curious Point 
de venize. The married women go in black vailes. The 
Nobility weare the same colour, but of fine cloth linM with 
taifeta in summer, with fur of the bellies of squirrels in the 

* At the close of this chapter will be found a eat flrom Tittsn, represent- 
ing a Venetian lady under this operation— in one comer stand her cJbqp- 
fHw. 
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winter, which all pat on at a certaine day, jeirt with a girdle 
emboss'd with silver ; the vest not much different from what 
our Bachelors of Arts weare in Oxford, with a hood of 
cloth made like a sack cast over their left shoulder, and a 
round cloth black cap fring'd with wool, which is not so 
comely ; they also weare their collar open, to shew the dia- 
mond button of the stock of their shirt. I have never seene 
pearie for colour and bignesse comparable to what the ladys 
weare, most of the noble families being very rich in Jewells, 
especialy pearles, which are always left to the son or brother 
who is destined to many, which the eldest seldome do. The 
doge's vest is of crimson velvet, the procurator's, &c. of 
damasc very stately. Nor was I lesse surprized with the 
strange variety of the severall nations seen eveiy day in the 
streets and piazzas ; Jews, Turks, Armenians, Persians, 
Moores, Greeks, Sclavonians, some vnth their targets and 
boucklers, and all in their native fashions, negotiating in 
this famous emporium, which is always crowded with stran- 
gers."* 

Daring Evelyn's visit, 'preparations were making for 
another celebrated war which Venice was about to maintain 
against the Turks ; and, indeed, a voyage which he medi^ 
tated to Jerusalem was prevented in consequence of the ship 
already engaged by him being pressed for the carriage of 
stores to Candia, then menac^ by invasion. Ibrahim, the 
sultan who at that time filled the throne of Constantinople, 
is chiefly known to us by his weakness and his vices ;t but 
ho was governed by an enterprising vizier, Mohammed, 
pacha of Damascus, who eagerly seized an occasion promr 
isinff aggrandizement to the Ottomans at the expense 
of Venice. A Turkish vessel, conveying to Mecca i g^' 
one of the sultanas and her son by Ibrahui,t named 

* Evelyn, ibid. 321. Coryat speaks similariy of the throng in tk 
Piasza : *' Here you may both aee all manner of fashions of attyra, ani 
heare all the languages of Christendome, besides those that are spoken by 
the barbarous Ethnickes.**— Crudttte*, 171. 

T *' Non possedeva alcana delle doti che passano anehi tra 1 Barbari per 
necesaarie : atolido senza lume, fliriooo senza intervalli, con tal mistnra 
di crudeltA e di timore, di prodigaliri e d' avaritia, che a'auoi medesimi 

Sareva un compoato di aenai, di coatumi, di vitii contrarii, tra i lusaidel 
era^l io dato in preda (die libidini e alle delitie." — Nam\ part ii. lib. i. p. 34. 
i For various atatementa relative to the parents^ of Othman, me Sir 
Paul Rycaut in his- continuation of Knpllea^ vol. iii. p. 57. Diedo alto- 
gether rejects the cmnmon belief that ft was a sultana who was cap- 
tured.— Tom. iil. lib. V. p. 13. 
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Othman, had been captured by some Maltese galleys, wbich 
anchored with their prize in the first instance off the coast 
of G>uidia. Contrary to civilized usages, the prisoners were 
obstinately detained ; the mother died of grief, the child was 
baptized, and finally became a Dominican, under the name 
of Padre Ottomano. The fury of Ibrahim on the receipt 
of this intelligence was ungov^able, and he breathed ven- 
geance against all Christendom indiscriminately. It was 
in vain that the ambassadors of France and England, the 
resident of the United Provinces, and the bailo of Venice, 
when summoned before the vizier, protested that the knights 
of Malta formed an independent community, for whose 
acts no other power could be responsible ; they were men* 
aced with committal to the Seven Towers ; and Moham- 
med, profiting by the accidental use which had been made 
of the harbours of Candia, directed his master*8 views of 
revenge to the conquest of that island. Against the barren 
rock of Malta the Turks before now had expended their, 
mightiest efforts in vain ; but the rich territory, the large 
population, and the commercial importance of CancSa 
ofifered a prize perhaps of easier attainment, certainly of 
fer greater value. 

1\> write the history ef the arduous struggle which 
Venice maintained during the next twenty-four years for 
this last remnant of her share in the partition of the Eastern 
empire, would far exceed our limits, and might, indeed, de- 
mand a separate work ; so that we must, content ourselves 

widi touching rapidly upon a few of its more promi- 
1645 ^^^^ incidents. In the first campaign, the Turks 

obtained possession of Khania, after a siege of fifty- 
seven days' continuance, and the loss of nearly twenty thou- 
sand men ; and thus they secured, not only a strong mili- 
tary station, but a port also for the disembarkation of rein- 
forcements. So important did this loss appear to the sig<^ 
noiy, that scarcely any sacrifice was deemed too great fot 
its reparation, and recourse was had to extraordinary mea- 
sures for increase of revenue. Every citizen was required 
to deliver for coinage at the mint three-fourths of his house- 
hold plate ; the highest ofilcial dignities were once again 
exposed to auction ; and even nobiljity itself was now, for 
the first time; made venal. The unworthy proposal was 
met with becoming indignation by some of the more ancient 
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families. « Sell your children," exclaimed the i^ed Mi* 
chaelliy '* but never, never sell jour nobility !"* An anec- 
dote in a widely different spirit is told by Bumet. ** When 
Correge said to the duke that he was afraid to ask that 
honour for want of merit, the duke asked him if he had one 
hundred thousand ducats, and when the other answered that 
sum was ready, the duke told him that was a great merit."t 
T^e conditions of this disgraceful sale announced that what- 
ever subject of the state would pay, during a year^ the ex- 
penses of one thousand soldiers, and for that purpose would 
deposite sixty thousand ducats in the treasury, should be 
admitted among the candidates from whom five nobles were 
to be selected. This lottery was extended to foreigners also 
on a small additional payment. Legitimate birth, and a 
satis&ctory proof that no mechanical employment had de- 
graded the fEonily during the last three generations, were 
the sole requisites demanded from competitors ; but Jews, 
Turks, and Saracens were peremptorily excluded ; no sum, 
however great, might be received from them ; no service, 
however valuable, might be pleaded for admission; and 
any individual who would be sufficiently daring to pro- 
pose so gross an abomination, subjected himself to peipetual 
banishment, and the loss of his whole property, in the 
end, eighty new patricians, instead of five, were admitted 
by purchase, and the consequent returns to the treasury 
amounted to eight million ducats. Other unusual measilres 
were demanded by the greatness of the occasion ; a]id, in 
opposition to a state maxim which had been most rarely 
transgressed, Fkancesco Erizzo, the reigning doge, was 
called, like Enrico Dandolo, and at an equaBy advanced ase, 
to assume the personal command of an expedition for me 
relief of Candia. Estimating his physical powers beyond 
their real strength, the veteran warrior died while preparing 
for his important charge. 

Dunns the second campaign, a singular spectacle was 
exhibited in the Venetian fleet ; notwithstanding 
mutual existing differences, both France and Spain lo^a* 
supplied reinforcements ; so that two squadrons, 
which elsewhere would have met in hostile guise, were 
here arrayed under a confederate flag. The assistance 

*. " Vender i flgli, ma non mat vender la nobiUti V* 
t Lettertf p. 159. Rotterdam, 1C86. 

Aad 
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which Cardinal Maiarin thas afforded was repaid by iii« 
aeriptioa in the Golden Book ; and the poeaessor of more 
than seTenty million, dacata was, perhaps, but little flat- 
tered by an honour which the disbursement of seventy 
thousand idight have purchased in the common maiket. 
In h<ir naval operations, Venice, from the superior skill, 
of her marineiB, was eminent^ successfbl; and the 
fnltan, in order to eneourage^ both Ins civil uid militaiy 
oflkers, confiscated the property of his.Capudan Pacha, 
who had been killed in action ; and with his own hand 
plunged a dagger into the heart of his vizier Mohammed, 
the first promoter of the war, because the blockade of the 
Turkish fleet retarded the movements of the army. Retimo^ 
however, an episcopal city, with ten thousand inhabitants, 
yielded to the Ottomsms ; before the gates of Suda they 
piled five thousand Christian heads in pyramids ; and they 
next conmienced that siege of Candia, the metropolis of the 
island, which was to occupy them during a period more 
than double the term of the resistance of Troy. 

Before the close of this year, a revolution at Constanti- 
nople seemed at first to permit hope of peace. The ex- 
cesses and the cruelty of Ibrahim roused the janizaries 
to revolt, and a comparatively trifling incident completed 
the tyrant's destruction. Not satisfied with the gilded 
hangings and the precious tapestries which decorated the 
chambers of his palace, under the influence of some new, 
insane caprice of luxury, he lavished the scarcely credible 
sum of four millions of gold in collecting rare and costly 
flirs, especially sables ;t and the extortions to which he had 
recourse for the gratification of this expensive folly first 
awakened deep murmurs, and in the end organized a con- 
spiracy among his pr^torians. The gates of the seraglio 
were forced ; and the insurgents, rushing in, called vrith 
loud cries for Ibndiim's son MohammMl ; whom, not- 
withstanding his tender yean% they destined for the crown. 
The tyrant, stung with rage and terror, seized the boy, 
unconscious of the purpose to which the tumult environing 

* Pour mcoufagar Us a»Ure$ ; tbe reason siven by Voltaire for tbo 
lal^nitoQs execution of Admiral Byng. 

T Tbe aatb(NrB of tbe Vnioertid HUtary tell us tbat IbraJiim, one 
of tbe most sensual of bis detestable race, esteeoMd sables to be 
aptoodislsfls.— Vol ziL p. 48t. 
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lum was directed) and would have despatched him with 
his own hand but for the intervention of the women of the 
harem. Mohammed, who had not yet completed his sixth 
year, still in tears and struggling with alarm, was borne 
off by the janizaries, placed upon the throne, and in- 
vested with the symbols of empire, while his wretched 
father was overpowered and strangled in an adjoining 
apartment. On the receipt of this intelligence, the signory, 
imagining that a change of rulers might produce a change 
of counsels also, proposed terms of peace ; these, however, 
were rejected arrogantly, and not without ferocious outrages 
upon the minister of the republic. His first dragoman was 
put to death, under a pretext that he had offered bribes to 
some inferior officers of the divan ; and the bailo himself, 
over whom similar punishment was long suspended, was 
thought happy in escaping- with committal to the Seven 
Towers. 

The war, therefore, continued to rage ; and on almost 
every occasion during its protracted course iu which the 
Turks encountered the Venetians by sea, they were signally 
discomfited ; many remarkable incidents being transmitted 
to us of victory obtained against most disproportionately 
superior forces. In the engagement which we have before 
mentioned as costing his life to the Capudan Pacha, and 
their inheritance to his heirs, a single Venetian ship, 
commanded by Tommaso Morosini, sustained an attack 
from five-and-forty galleys, in the strait of Negropont. 
After a long and desperate resistance, in which Morosini 
himself Was killed, and his ship boarded, but not mastered, 
the arrival of four of her mates put to flight the entire 
Turkish fleet, with the loss of their commuider, of many 
prisoners, and of several galleys destroyed. The Darda- 
nelles were frequently blockaded, and when, in 1649, the 
Turkish admiral, Commanding eiffhty-three ships, sought, 
not to engage, but to elude a squadron of twenty Venetians, 
under Giacopo Riva, he was pursued to the road of Foschia, 
not far north from Smyrna, and defeated with a loss, most 
probably exaggerated by the historians of the republic* 
but which, nevertheless, must have been large indeed to 
permit so great exaggeration as they have ventured to 
employ. We are told that most of the Ottoman ships 
were burned or driven on shore, that one thousand five 
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handled Christian slaves were released, and seven thonsand 
Turks killed ; the loss of the conquerors meanwhile not 
exceedmg fifteen dead and ninety wounded'!* 

Not long after this splendid victory, Riva despatched to 
Venice a single British ship, serving under his flag ; her 
name was the Elizabeth Mary, her commander Captain 
Thomas Middleton ; and it is with peculiar pleasure that 
an Englishman will read a special tribute of praise offered 
to the gallantry of one of his own countrymen. Pursued 
by thirty Turkish sail, this brave sailor, displaying the 
standard of St. Mark, beat off his assailants so vigorously 
that they were driven with great loss to refit in Mitjlene ; 
and he then ^proceeded with his own ship to Venice, not 
only in safety but in triumph, f A similar instance of 
English bravery is related by Diedo. He names the ship 
II SoccorsOf which we are unable to accommodate to our 
received marine nomenclature. She defended herself, singly, 
against the whole Turkish fleet, at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles, and killed four huncbred infidels before she was half 
burned and captured.^ 

The coast of Paros was the next scene of naval conflict, 

where victory was won before the main Venetian 
1651 ^^^^ could be brought into action, by two of their 

advanced ships, commanded by the brothers Mohce- 
nighi ; a name continually illustrious in the annals of this 

war. Often again also were the Dardanelles bloodily 

1654 ^^'^P^^^^ » ^ ^^® ^"^ instance by eight Venetians, 
attacked by thirty-two sail from the Archipelago, 
and by seventy-five from Constantinople. Incredible as 
it may appear, this combat was equally maintained ; and 
Delpino, the commander of the republic, not Only extricated 
himself from the swarms by which he was surrounded, but 
if the wind had permitted would have again joined battle 
on the morrow. In another action fought on the same spot 
in the year following, Lazaro, one of the two Moncenighi 
before distinguished at Pares, obtained a complete victory 
with forty sail opposed to one hundred ; and in 1656 the 
same unwearied hero landed on the Piazzetta, covered 
with fresh wounds, and honourably disfigured by the ioes 



* Naniy part ii. Ifb. v. p. 914. 
Idem. iMd.p.fi64^ 
TDm.UiUb.vU.p.SI8. 
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of an eye, to announce the total destruction of eighty-four 
Turkish vessels, in the narrowest part of their own strait, 
under the protection of numerous batteries raised on either 
shore* Marcello, the Venetian commander-in-chief, was 
killed during this action, and the popular voice enthusiasti- 
cally hailed Moncenigo as his successor. The senate, 
perhaps jealous of dictation, appointed a different officer ; 
but a vote of the Great Council frustrated the intrigue,*and 
Lazaro Moncenigo returned to the JBgean to immortalize 
himself by another triumph, and a glorious death. After 
capturing or destroying twenty Turkish galleys in an 
stttempt to force the Daraanelles, he was separated 
from his enemy by a severe gale, which lasted during ^* 
two successive days ; on the third morning, when* |ge>y* 
he renewed the combat, his ship caught fire, and 
the fall of a mast upon his head deprived him of life* Five 
hundred men perished in the explosion which followed; 
but the Venetians had the melancholy satisfaction of res- 
cuing from the flames theii* standard and the body of their 
admiral* " I know not, however-," is the just remark of Nani, 
** whether the sea might not have been the fittest grave for 
one who sacrificed his life u^on that element for the prize 
of glory!" 

During these naval events, which, for the sake of greater 
perspicuity, we have thrown together into a connected 
series, the land operations against the city of Candia had 
been tardily progressive* In soliciting aid among the 
chief European powers, Venice received assurances of 
important assistance from the Protector Cromwell, at that 
time wielding the most formidable maritime armament in the 
world.* He promised them help when a squadron which 
he was about to despatch to the Mediterranean for the 
punishment of the corsairs should reach) its destination ; 
a promise which, as it would have injured his oriental 
commei-ce, the wily dissembler was far too politic to fulfil* 
More than words, however, were obtained from ^ 

Louis XrV* ; and four thousand of the choicest ,ggQ 
French infantry- and two hundred cavalry were 
placed at the disposal of Francesco Morosini, now for a 
second time during this war generalissimo of the republic 

* *' Che con cento qnaranta navi annate dominava il mare.^—iVdm^ 
part ii. lib. vi. p. S86. 
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That force was wasted in desultory operationft; fifteen 
hundred men perished by the sword, the remainder by 
disease ; and the signory, disappointed in their sanp^uine 
hope of success, recalled Morosmi, and subjected hun to 
prosecution. He had the rare fortune of being acquitted 
by a Venetian tribunal, and, erelong, of resuming a career 
which was finally to lead him to the very sunmiit of glory. 
Mdy ultimately more useful than that of France had 
proved, was supplied by a reconcifiation with the court 
of Savoy, between which and Venice all intercourse had 
been suspended during thirty years. A former prince 
of that house, after intermarriage with the last heiress 
of the Lusigiiani, had been chased from the throne of 
Cyprus by the Venetians, who in their turn also were 
despoiled of it by the Turks. The republic^ after her loss, 
wisely abstained from the empty assumption of a title 
which she was no longer able to support by arms ; but it 
became a point of honour that it should not be borne by 
another; and accordingly, when the reigning Duke of 
Savoy subscribed himself King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 
the signory indignantly withdrew their ambassador firom 
his court. " We wish to heaven," was the quiet sarcasm 
of that minister to the duke, on his audience of leave, 
** that Cyprus really belonged to youy and not to the 
Turks !" On a new accession, the dispute was compro- 
mised by an evasion not less silly than the origin,al claun ; 
and the duke forbore using the offensive title when address- 
ing the signory, although he assumed it in his communica- 
tions with every other power.* But the necessities of the 
republic easily levelled any difficulty which might obstruct 
an accommodation upon which depended a supply of two 
picked regiments under the Marquis Villa,. one of the ablest 
generals of his time. Errors similar to those which had 
before rendered the French unavailable were, unhappily, 
repeated with regard to this force also : it was broken in 

* Venice, not being a monarehy, was natntally jealous ordiplemaUe 
styles. ** Tbe Doge of Venice, who ackno-wledgea no snperior, usee 
not majestv (to other potentates) but only altezza or celsitudo.'" — 
(8«lden, Titles ofHmfour. Works, iii. 234.) As if in burleeqtte of thia 
fliAtidiousneas, tne Hftle repnblie of San Marino, comprising a pop«> 
laiion in all not exceeding aeveii tiioosand souls, used tp addroBs Veiiice 
as nostra caritsima sortUa. 
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detail ; nor did it become of effective use till, after suffering 
great loss, its remnant was concentrated within the walls 
of Candia. Long as that city had been invested, the siege 
can scarcely be said to have been pressed with sufficient 
vigour to promise conquest till the spring of 1667 ; wken 
the grand-vizier Kieuperegli opened his batteries, having 
sat down under the ramparts m person, at the head of 
seventy thousand men, at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding winter. 

The chief command of the Venetians was now for a 
third time intrusted to Francesco Morosini* ; he was sup- 
ported by numerous skilful engineers, his garrison 
mustered about nine thousand men, and his fortifica- i g'/^y' 
tioris were strong and in good repair. One side of 
the cityv the form of which was nearly triangular, resting 
upon the sea, was thus open for suppUes poured in from 
Venice with unsparing cost : for not only munitions of 
war, but almost every necessary of life, even biscuit and 
fuel, was despatdied from the Lagune, Towards the land, 
the approaches were defended by a line of curtain three 
miles in circuit, flanked by seven bastions, and mounting 
four hundred pieces of artillery. The ditches were deep 
and wide, and every outwork had been diligently excavated 
with mines, yawning secretly, like so many hidden graves, 
for the countless numbers w|io were to perish in their 
abysses. The conduct of these subterraneous works, in- 
deed, formed at that time the chief secrot of military art in 
sieges ; and the scene of war, as Rycaut, the continuator of 
Knolles, expresses himself^ ** seemed to be transferred ad 
inferos.*^ An English writer, who visited the neighbour- 
hood of Candia within a very few years after this siege, 
appears to have listened with 6pen ears to some very extra- 
ordinary narrations respecting it. *< Another invention," 
says the excellent Bernard Ruidolph, " the Venetians had 
to fish up the Turkes, when they attempted to undermine 
the walls. They had hooks made in the forme of a boat's 
ffrapling, the point sharp, fastn'd to a rope, and four or five 
feet of chain at- the end. These hooks they often cast over 
the wall amongst the Turkes ; and seldom^ failed to bring 
up a Tuik, some &stnM by the clothes, others by the body. 
I have heard some of the officers say they have taken sev- 
eral in a night ; for when the hook was fastnM, they gave 
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them not time to unhook themselves, but had them over the 
walL And many a Turk have the common soldiers eaten,*-** 
But it would be tedious if we were to attempt to recite 
** the various assaults and valiant sallies, the traverses ex- 
traordinary, the rencounters bloody, the resistance vigor- 
ous," ^hich the same writer assures us were more thftn 
were ever known or recorded in any siege before. It may 
suffice to say that from the opening of the trenches till the 
Turks retired to cantonments in tms year, a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, no less than seventeen sorties and 
thirty-two assaults were attempted ; six hundred and 
eighteen mines were sprung on one side or the other ; the 
loss of the garrison amounted to eighty officers and three 
thousand two hundred men, and that of the Turks to more 
than twenty thousand. One of the mines is said to have 
required eighteen thousand pounds of powder, and to have 
blown into the air, with destruction either of life oriimbs, 
one thousand victims. 

The Marquis Villa, who had .most bravely seconded Mo- 
rosini in command, was recalled by the Duke of 
Savoy in the following spring, when the garrison was il*^* 
strongly reinforced by three thousand Imperialists. 
The ciuef work undertaken by the Turks duruog the sum- 
mer was the construction of an enormous mole in the port, 
by means of which they commanded the Weakest part of 
the fortifications, and materially annoyed the garrison. 
They established themselves also on the site of a ruined 
bastion, from which no efforts of the besieged could dislodge 
them. The year was close(kby an enterprise among the 
most remarkable in modem history ; rash, headbng, gen- 
erous, daztUng, useless^ and inconclusive as any of those 
which belong to more chivalrous and romantic ages. 

The long duration of the war of Candia, and the recent 
great eiSbrts both of the garrison and of the besiegers, had 
naturally arrested the regard and fired the imagination of 
all Europe ; and some youthfiil nobles of France, passion- 
ately enamoured of glory, and easily kindling a fancied zeal 
for religion also, banded together, as for a new crusade, to 
combat the infidels. Six hundred volunteers, all of gentle 
blood, many of them scions of the most ancient houses 

* Present State of the Islands in the Archipelago, by B. R. who resided 
to those parts nrom 1671 to 1679. 
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whidi Fmnce could boast, enrolling themselves under the 
oommand of the Duke de la Fueillstde. and the banner of 
the Grand-master of Malta, embarked from the coast of 
Provence, and arrived in Candia towards the end of No- 
vember. Louis XIV. added his own name to the brilliant 
list, and commuted his personal service for a contribution 
of forty thousand golden ducats.* Morosini immediately 
employed them in defence of one of his most advanced out- 
woiks ; a post the danger of which might have amply sat- 
isfied a thirst for honour in less ardent and restless spirits. 
But it was not to await attack that these lion-hearted 
youths had traversed the Mediterranean ; and burning for 
action, and viewing war chiefly as a pastime, they endea- 
voured to create opportunities for combat when these foiled 
to offer themselves spontaneously. Almost daily, therefore, 
some champion would leap the paHsades, and rushing singly 
on the enemies' lines, would either sacrifice his own life in 
an idle bravado, or bring back a prisoner to encumber the 
garrison. So thinned were th^ir ranks hy these fruitless 
rencounters, that their leader, fearfol lest his numbers might 
at length become too far diminished to permit such an ex- 
hibition of prowess as he coveted, eagerly conjured the 
generalissimo to attempt a general sortie ; an operation 
which, according to th^ sanguine expressions of the volun- 
teers themselves, could not do less tlian compel the enemy 
to raise the siege. 

It was in vain that Morosini endeavoured to temper the 
rash fervour of his indiscreet allies, by showing that his 
force was insufficient either to support their design in the 
first instance, or, even if they were successful, to maintain 
any ground which they might win. The French continued 
obstinate in their puipose.; and the 16th of December 
being fixed upon for their enterprise, the preceding evening 
was employed, as we are told, *'in making clean con- 
sciences.^t Two hours before daybveak, the volunteers, 
accompanied by one hundred Venetians, and amounting 
altogether to no more than four hundred and fifly men, de- 

* Palatittfl, Fasti Ducales, 300. 

t " Cbacun enriplnj'a la veiUe A meltre ordre tout de bon A sa conscience." 
—Journal de V Expedition de M. de la Fueillade par un Volontaire. Ly- 
ons, Id09. 

Vol.* II.~B b 
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scended firom the rampAit to the fauste-hraye ;* not by oni^ 
of the gates, nor even by a postern, for those entrances if 
was considered hazardous to open ; but by a breach pre- 
senting an aperture so scanty that not more than a single 
file could pass abreast. For the sake of moving over up 
difficult and inteisected ground with greats freedom, the 
French had disencumbered themselves from their armour ; 
and the few who retained their morions and scull-caps ^eed- 
ily threw aside even those defences. Each of the cavaliers 
was accompanied by a page armed with a brace of pistols, 
and with a spontoon >in his hand ; for swords were seldom 
employed against the Turks, who, notwithstanding their 
own superior adroitness in the exercise of musketry,, could 
rarely be persuaded to stand an encounter with fireanns* 
Crouching down on the ground, and awaiting a signal fin 
advance, this brave company was thrown into slight confu- 
sion by an unexpected cannonade which opened from the 
batteries of the enemy, treacherously apprized of thetr de- 
sign. Not a moment further was d^ayed. Fneillade^ 
armed onl^r with a whip, rushed forward ; and hj his sidle, 
and sometimes even before Mm, strode aCapucm, regard^ 
less of the buUets winch plunged around, displaying a lifted 
crucifii, and animating the combatants by ms impassioned 
voice and gestures. The trenches were guarded by two 
thousand six hundred Turks, of whom more than half were 
slain and the rest put to flight ; so that after two hours' 
contest the French remained in possession of seven redoubts. 
But however gallantly those works had been stormed, it 
was not possible that they should be long occupied. . The 
fugitives had already rallied, and even after their great lose 
were neariy thrice the number of those before whom they 
had gi\en way ; the camp was pouring out its hosts in their 
support ; and the. conquerors swept away by a ceaseless 
cannonade, and pressed on each flank and in fbint by over- 
whelming battaIions,niow hoped fbr no other gain from their 
barren victory beyond retirement vnthin the walls which 
they had recently been so impatient to quit. So blind, how- 
ever, was the zeal of the Capuctn, that he continued %m 
Mhout vociferously for advance long after orders had been 

* Th9 fausse-braye, although rejected in modem fbrtifioatian, at the 
dme of which w^ are writing was a low parapet thrown up three or fear 
toises in ftont of the main nunpart. 
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fgivtm. for ntreat ; and, some gentle violence became necei- 
eaiy to restrain his mischievous enthusiasm. An eyewit- 
ness tells us, that in spite of the crucifix which he bran- 
dished, his unseasonable ardour provoked M. de la Fueil- 
lade to express himself with some little asperity ; and if we 
do not greatly mistake the sly implication which the writer 
intends to convey, the angry duke swore roundly against 
the energetic fnar.* Under cover of the guns from the 
ramparts, the remnant of this little band of heroes at length 
gained the city, re-enterinff by the same narrow passage 
through which they had before issued ; the duke himself, 
wounded in three places, being the last man who quitted 
the ditch. One hundred and twenty of their number were 
left killed or wounded in the trenches ; and all of these 
underwent the same ultimate fate, their heads being mounted 
on pikes and exhibited in scorn to the garrison. The 
delicacy of complexion and the profusion of light hair 
which distinguished the Marquis of Douradput, one of the 
slain, rendered him a particular object of admiration to the 
grand-vizier. On the evening before the sortie, the care- 
less and unapprehensive youui bad tied up those flowing 
locks with unusual care, in order that they might not in- 
commode him in the day of battle ; and Kiuperegli, struck 
by his beauty^ even-in the grimness o( death, set apart the 
head for several days for the special inspection of his 
friends ; and then crowned with it the ghastly pyramid 
which he erected from those of ite comraaes.t No small 
alaim had been excited by a similar barbarous trophy during 
an earlier part of this siege, when it was confident^ re- 
ported that one of the Clmstian heads both moved and 
spoke ; and the grand-vizier witnessed this marvel with his 
own eyes, and acknowledged ite astounding truth. His 
sagacity however penetrated the natural-cause of this mvs- 
tery ; the head, it seems, had been raised somewhat higner 
than its fellows, and the wind not only gtive it motion, but 
rattled also with a hollow sound through ite nostrils. 
Although those passages were stopped with mortar by 

* " Le cnetflx qqll avoit en main n*emp^ha pas M. de la^FueOlade de 
•*empdrter an pea contra rindiacrMon de son zile : mata il le fit aaasK 
dftvoceaMot, ear il pronoosa plaaleum fols le nomde Dlea dans la petila 
TMrimaode qq*U lay flu?— (JooraaL 4fcc. p. llift.) 

t Ibid.p. lia. 
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* command of Kiuperegli, the miracle had so forcibly seized 
•upon the credulity of the Mussulman soldiery, that they 
would not be convinced it had really ceased. A general 
voice proclaimed that the Giaour had been converted to the 
faith of the prophet in the article of death ; and the vizier 
was not able to put an' end to the illusion tUl the head was 
thrown into the sea.* 

But a few days after thisf brilliant extravagance, the vol- 
unteers, as if tjie great object of their expedition had been 
completed, re-embarked for France. Of the six hundred 
warriors, fervid with youth, illustrious by birth, and glitter- 
ing in equipments,! who had landed in Candia scarcely a 
month before, only '^wo hundred and thirty remained alive ; 
of these, fifty were grievously wounded, many of whom 
afterward died ; and amons the rest were scattered the 
seeds of plague, which fatalfy exhibited themselves in their 
homewani voyage. Nevertheless, the ill success of this 
enterprise by no means discouraged the French, and a much 
larger armamweht was supplied, not as before at private cost^ 
but by the king himself. Six thousand men, under 
1669 ^^^ commahd of the Dukes de Beaufort and NavaiUes 
entered the harbour of Candia before the following 
midsumnier ; and as Lotiis XIV. still avowedly maintained 
amicable relations with the fiultan, this breadji of neutrality 
was veiled by transporting his troops under the papal flag. 
•* Miserable indeed was it," writes one of the ofiicers ac- 
companying this expedition, " to behold the state of Candia 
when we landed ; the streets were covered with cannon- 
balls and bullets, splinters of shells and grenades ; the walls 
of every church and public edifice were shattered and nearly 
ruined by bombardment, nor'was there one house left which 
appeared better than a tottering hovel ; pestilential stenches 
assailed us on all sides ; and turn whichever way we would, 
dead, wounded, or crippled soldiers met our eyes.^t The 
Turkish camp meanwhile continued to exhibit every ap- 
pearance of a fixed resolve of conquest ; And so determined 
were the besiegers not to remove till Candia had yielded, 
that the grand-vizier and one hundred of his chief offic^rs^ 

* De la Gailleti^ Voyages d' Arhenea «t de Candie, p. 373. 
f^Tutti apparendo ferod per ret& chiari per lanobilijucidieomati 
per I vestimenti e par rarme."— Nani, part ii. lib. xi. p. 570. 
X Desreaux de la Hichardidre, Voyage en Candle, cited by Dam. 
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instead of living in tents, had erected substantial houses. 
That of Kiuperegli himself is described as consisting of 
two stories, six feet from the foundation being constructed 
of stone, the upper part of wood-work and stucco.* 

Strange as it may appear, the dearly purchased expe- 
rience of M. de la Fueillade was lost upon his successors. 
The main body of the French troops entered the city by 
night ; but the royal guard, urged by a fanciful seniTe of 
honour, awaited flill day, in order that they might march 
openly under the Turkish batteries. Jfox when they 
manned the walls were they less deaf than their predeces- 
sors to the sage counsel of Morosini ; but, declining all 
other service, they insisted upon an immediate sortie, and 
refused even the accompaniment of Venetian guides well 
acquainted with the distribution of the hostile works. The 
resuh may easily be anticipated. The Turks were in the 
first instance cluued from their intrenchments, as before, 
with great slaughter ; but the explosion of a tumbril spread 
panic among the assailants, whose imaginations were so 
profoundly imbued with terror of the mines of Candia, that 
every footstep seemed trodden upon concealed and trea* 
cherous fires. Soon therefore as the warning cry ** a mine ! 
a muie !" passed through the ranks, every man's heart sank 
within him, and the flight became general. Five hundred 
heads, among which were those of the Duke de Beaufort 
and many other nobles, were displayed on the same even- 
ing under the walls ; and the remaming French, dispirited 
by their repulse, and disgusted by the wearisomeness of 
garrison duty, broke up and re-embarked in scarcely two 
months after their arrival, in spite of the reclamations of 
Morosini and the tears and entreaties of the suppliant in- 
habitants. 

This abandonment by the French was a signal for a like 
defectioif of all the other auxiliaries ; and the paj^al galleys 
and the Maltese and German troops withdrew in succes- 
sion : yet although left with no more than three thousand 
serviceable men, Morosini still had sufficient vigour to re- 
'pnlse a general assault. But further defence was now 
nopeless, and it remained only to obtain such terms^ as 
migltt be accepted consuitently with honour. In arraaging 

• De la GaUlslMri, Vmmiss d'AtiMQSB et de Oiiidte. 
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hw capitttlatum, Morosinit with admirable dexterity, con- 
verted it into a peace ; and nobly enconnterinff the great 
hazard of exceeding his powers in a case which promised 
benefit to his country (a responsibility dangerous under 
any government, most dangerous under the oligarchy of 
Venice), he stipulated that amicable relations should be re- 
newed by the surrender of all Gandia, with the exception 
of three ports ;* which, together with some conquests in 
Dalmatia, Venice was to retain. When the garrison 
marched out from the walls which had cost the lives of 
thirty thousand Christians, and four times that number of 
infidels, its general condition may be estimated from that 
of a sinffle coips. — " The regiment of Negron, which I 
commanded," says Philibert de Jany,t << numbered at the 
beginning of the siege two thousand five hundred men, and 
I had received during its course four hundred recruits. We 
quitted the city, ofiScers and soldiers together, but seventy 
men in all, of whom forty were cripples !" The inhabitants 
of Gandia were included in this capitulation ; and so faith- 
liil were they to their former lords, or so suspicious of the 
tyranny of those new masters to whom their native seats 
were about to be transferred, that, as Rycaut assures us, 
two Greek priests, one woman, and three Jews were all 
that remained behind.t The rest, with their whole property, 
were received on board the Venetian fleet ; and for their 
conveyance, as well as that of the garrison, which was per- 
mitted to cany with it all the artillery but such as had 
been mounted upon, the walls before the commencement 
of the siece, fifteen barks and forty shallops sufficed. The 
keys of Uandia were presented to the vizier on the 27th 
of September. The members of thbty noble Venetian 
families who had colonized the island were readmitted to 
their seats in the Grreat Council ; the Candiote^ nobility 
were naturalized as citiasens of Veiuce ; and the remainder 
of the expatriated population was distributed through Istria 
with allotments of land for its support. Perhaps no clearer 

* The Torks were wise enongb to perodve tbat poofleoeton of tile rest 
of the island fare them commaod of those ports whenever they choee 
to seize them. ** We haTe got the hea»*' they, said ; » the chickens will 
fbllow of coarse."— Bernard Randolph. 

t Histoire de fittege de Candle, cited hy Dam. 

t Disdo varies a Unle ftom this statement.— Tqbl )&: Uh. z. p. III. 
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Image can be umveyed of (he profound impieiuion itamped 
upon the national mind by the rBmembranca of Uie tBnon 
of this mighty itruggle, than by atoting tlut, eren to this - 
Iviur, after the lapae of more than a century and a half, if 
a Venetian wishes to imply a " war to the knife," he pio- 
urbially ternu it Una GnKaai ni Cxndia. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FKOM A. D. 1670 TO ▲. D. 1798. 

Trial of MbroNliii— AomilfMBt of the Bleotkm of Gtorannl Sagredo— 
War with Taihey— Conqneat of the Mo rea Pea ce of Oarlowits— 
Second War with Tnrkey— Loee of the Morea— Snoceaaftil Deftoee 
ofCorAi, by Oount SchaUembarff— Peace of Paaaarowita— Neutrality 
avbaeqneoUy obaerred by Venice— Bzpeditiona againat the Aflrlcan 
Coraaira— Attaoka qinhi the Tan*— Demoraliuuion of Veniee--Com- 
menoement of the French ReT<dution— Gampaigna (rf* Bonaparte in 
baly— Indeeinon of the Signory— Bloody AflVay at Veronft--Captare 
of a Fieneh Veaael at Lido-^Bonaparte declarea War— Imbecility of 
tlM CtoTemment— Abdication of tne Doge Manini— The French oo- 
cupy Venice— Venice tranafbrrad to Auatria by the Treaty of Campo 
FonnftOi 



DOGES. 

A. D. 

DOMINICO COMTARINI. 

1674. ovii. NicoLo Saorxdo. 

1676. CVIII. LuiGI CONTABINI. '> 

1688. ciz. Maro* Antonio GiusnNiAin. 
1688. ex. Francxsco MoROMNx. 
1694. CXI. SiLVRSTRo Valirro. 

1700. CXII. LuiGI MONCRNICO. 

1709. cxin. Giovanni CoRnaro. 

1722. cxiT. Srbas^^iano MokoRMiao. 

1732. oxY. Carlo Rozzini. 

1735. cxvi. liUioi PuAin. 

1741. CXYII. PiBTRO GrIHANI. 

1762. cxviii. Fraitcrsco Lorrdano. 

1762. cxix. Marco Foscarini. 

1763. cxx. Alyizzo Moncrrickk 
1779. cxxi. Paolo Rrnirro. 
1788. cxxn. Luioi Manini. 



Thr last of thoM iilaiida from the posseirion of which 
Veiiic0 might onee have asMited a tatfn to regality W now 
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been severed from her rale ; and the sole memorials of hei 
former sovereignty over Negropont, Cyprus, and Candle 
were to be found in the e^andards separately blazoned with 
the armorial bearings of those kingdoms, and unfurled on 
festivals from the three lofty flagstaffs in front of St. 
Mark's ; and in the three golden crowns still preserved in 
its treasury. Heroic as had been the defence of the lost 
dominions by the bravery of Morosini, beneficial as was 
the peace concluded by his wisdom, there were not wanting 
some base and envious spirits among his countrymen who 
regarded that bravery and that wisdom vrith ill-dis- 
guised jealousy. Not many months after the close i^i'^Q* 
of the war, Antonio Corrario, an obscure individual * 

who had raised himself into notice by a certain popular 
eloquence, commenced a series of invectives against the late 
generalissimo. He denounced the peace as unauthorized, 
as the work of a private hiind, not of th«j state, and there- 
fore as affbrdinff a most dimgerous precedent : he spoke in 
termisi of suspicion both of the courage and of the integrity 
of Morosini, and he called upon the Great Council to in- 
stitute a close inquiry into his administration. The 
council, always pleased with any exercise of authority 
which contributed to the depression of eminent merit, voted 
assent by a large majority ; and as a preliminary step, it 
was moved that the accused should be stripped of his dig- 
nity of promraiortf which had been conferred upon him 
during the latter period of the siege with some slight devia- 
tion from customary form. After a vehement debate, this 
cruel and injurious proposition was rejected, chiefly through 
the exertions of Giovanni Sagredo, a brother procuratorct 
and of the historian Foscarini ; but Morosini nevertheless 
was imprisoned and tried. A solemn judgment of the 
senate ultimately pronounced his honourable acquittal ; and 
this long process, commenced, as we are told, with rash 
seal, and prosecuted with heat and passion, terminated 
with justice. Such a conclusion was no less rare in Venice 
than the premises were frequent. 

Whether from a remembrance amone the nobles that 
Giovanni Sagredo had thus rescued an illustrious object of 
their persecution from an unworthy sentence, or from other 
eauses, is by no means to be ascertained clearly^ but when 
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the doeal thvone became Tacant by the death of 
I gy* brother Nicole,* and more than the requisite nmnber 
* of euffirages in the last balloting for the dogesbip 
had been given in Giovanni's favour, the council gladly 
made use of an unprecedented demur to .prevent confinna- 
tion of this choice. The palace of the doge>eleet was 
already filled with a congx^tulating throng, the officers of 
his household were arranged, and all preparations were 
made for the assumption of his new ijlignity ; but, on the 
other hand, the usi^al measure of popular applause was 
wanting, and during the absence of the nobles in the 
council-chamber, the Broglio became filled with a fierce 
and discontented rabble. The gondoliers, who most fre- 
quently took the lead in Venetian tumults, swelted the 
seditious uproar by loud clamours against the parrimOn^ 
of Sagredo, who on his appointment as jnroeuraiore had, it 
seems, omitted a customary largesse ; and they re woacfaed 
him besides with a personal defect certainly not redounding 
to the credit of his moral habits. The friends oi the 
rejected ctindidates encouraged these demonstrations of 
resistance, and the council, infiuenced either by their own 
jealousy, or by alarm at the popular movement, annulled 
their first election, and proceeded to choose and to inaa* 
gurate Ltrioi CoNTABiMi.f 

The reign of Contarini was pacific : that of his succes- 
sor Marc' Antonio Giustiniani witnessed, a renewal «f 

j^^ hostilities with Turkey, during which a brief sunshine 
ld83. ^^ ^^^ *^^ ^^^ awhile, and for the last time, its 
parting rays upon the arms of the republic. Success 
in the apjnoaching contest, as we are ffravely assured bj a 
professor of canon taw in the university of Padua, might 
have been fearlessly augured from an accidentt wl^ ocr 
curred on the day of Griustiniani*s coronation ; whm, as he 

* P&latias (without noticing the maxim ofYeiiimsiaii) rslates tbat tlris 
don died in a Standing pdatnre,— ** stando excesait, ne viderecur inpnlaiM 
cadere."— Fasti Dticalea, 289. 

* Burnett (Letter iii.) declares that Sagredo retired to Terra Firma in 
disgust ; Foscarini, on the contrary, passes a high eulogv on the equa- 
nimity with which he endured his rapulse, and afterwani administsrsd 
mtM of the highest offices in the lepablic.^Lib. U. ad ann. 

t ** Casu ? linguam corrigo— nou casv, sad roanum Principis dirigMits 
£eo."— Vita M. A. Justhdanl rapcim In ^nre ejus edieta, apod PatatU 
hst.Dae.a03. 
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i e att ewJ ttkonsy amon^ fhe populace before the gatee of 
St. Mark's, a nlver com thrown from his hand struck a 
Turkish bystander in the eye and deprived him of sight. 
tBinoe the terminaticm of the waar of Can^ Venice, con- 
sdous of inability to resist, bad endured a long series of 
insults and outrages with unrraoitting patience ; and the 
Porte, no doubt encouraged by this submissbn £rom her 
most uicient and hitherto her most peitinaciovis enemy, 
directed her next aggression against the court of Austria. 
When the Vizier Cam Mustapha marched at the head of 
two hundred thousand men on Vienna, he found ^e garri- 
son of that metropolis intrusted to a Venetian genenl, 
whom a train of romantic <drcumstances had led to its 
command. The mother of Ferdinando d'Obizzi, a lady of 
distinguished beauty, many years since had fallen a Tictim 
to the despair and fury of a noble, whose attempts upon 
her honour she had indignantly repulsed. The rash suitor 
. found means of gaining access by msht to the chamber 
which his mistress occupied with her child. There, stung 
to madness by failure in his hopes, the- disappointed lover 
poniarded the object of his lawless passi<xi ; and, <mi the 
discovery of his atrocious crime, he underwent, not its due 
punishnient, but an imprisonment of fifteen years. On his 
release after that perioo, Ferdinando, who had then attained 
the age of manhood, resolatdy pursued the assassin tifi he 
avenged his mother's death by the blood of her murderer ; 
and then, escaping to the Austrian firontiers, he entered 
into the service of the emperor, in which lus merits aft 
! lenffth raised him to hiffh militiMry elevation. Thus de» 

I fended, Vienna held out till the chivabous valour oi 

John Sobiedd and his Poles totally overthrew the .^g / 
invaders, under her walls, in that memorable battie 
which not only delivered Austria from her immediate peril, 
but established also a barrier for Christendom, against 
which no subsequent efforts of the infidels have been able 
to .prevail* 

Roused by that great and splendid trhtmi^ Venice has- 
tened to conclude an alliance against Turkey with Poland, 
Austria, and the Czar of Moscovy, the ruler of a peoj^ 
now first beginning to emerge from barbarism, and to assume 
a stati(m in civilized Eutope. During the negotiation pre- 
ceding this league, a compUment of great elegance was 
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offered by the Pdish ambassador to the distingmahed 
attainmenta of the doge. The envoy, having addieased a 
speech to the CoUegio in Latin, the vernacular language 
of his couzt, was answered by Giustiniani in the same 
tongue promptly, fluently, and correctly ; and the minister, 
struck with admiration, observed, ** Cum crederem me ad 
Venetos verba facturum^ Romaiws invent /" When the Mos- 
covite ambassador joined in a like expression of astonish- 
ment, he was told that the answer could as easily have been 
given in French, Spanish, Greek, or Hebrew ; that Turkish, 
indeed, was the sole language which Giustiniani abomi- 
Bated, calling it tympanum traii Deu* 

Francesco Morosmi was once more appointed general- 
issimo ; and the brilliancy and rapidity of his conquests 
fully justified the confidence displayed by his former perse- 
cutors that all past wrongs would be forgotten at the call 
of his country. A few weeks sufficed for the attack and 
capture of the island of Sta* Maura, and of the town of 
Previsa, on the neighbouring continent. He next invested 
Coron with eight thousand men, surprised and routed a 
pacha who hastened to its relief with a greatly superior 
force, and put its whole garrison to the sword, as a punish- 
ment for a treacherous breach of faith during the arrange- 
ment of a capitulation which they had ^proposed. No cost 
Was spared by Venice to enaUe her general to pursue these 
first successes, and troops were levied in every country of 
Europe which permitted their enrolment. Sweden, Bruns- 
wick, and Saxony afforded reinforcements, which obtained 
for Morosini an uninterrupted career of victory in the Morea 
during three campaigns ; till, aided by the suffering natives, 
he chased the seraskier from post to post, drove him across 
the isthmus of Corinth, and remained in possession of the 
entire peninsula, except the single town of Malvasia. 

The isthmus was the main key of the conquered province, 
and for its greater security, Morosini immediately occupied 
Lepanto, Patras, and other strongholds on its western 
gulf. He then commenced similar movements on its 
opposite shore ; and in the course of those operations, the 
blind fury of war inflicted on the fine arts, by civilized 
hands, a blow more fatal, perhaps, than any tiiey had been 

* Palatiua, 3Q6. 
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BooiiMd to encounter irom barbarian violence. The Yene- 
tians, having marched on Athenn, immediately occupied the 
modem town Setines, which is without walls. Six days* 
bombardment, however, was directed against the inaccessi- 
ble Acropolis, to which the Turks had retired ; and a shell 
discharged at random, and falling on the Parthenon, which 

I had been converted into a magazine, fired the powder and 
shattered in pieces the roof hitherto preserved entire. The 
majestic pile, thus rendered unserviceable for ordinary uses, 
became worthless in the eyes of the mde masters to whom 
it was soon afterward to revert ; and they saw in its mag- 
nificent remains no more than a huge mass of ready-chis- 
oUed stone, from which materials might be obtained with 
greyer ease and at less cost than if hewn from the quan^. 
In the opinion of the phlegmatic historian Foscarini, how- 
ever, this irreparable calamity was amply compensated by 
the surrender of tbe Acropolis to his countrymen.* Among 
the trophies which immortalize this conquest are to be num- 
bered the two- marble Lions found on the Pineus, which 
still sentinel the gates of the arsenal at Yenice.f 

Lavish rewards were deservedly showered upon Morosini 
by the gratitude of his country ; his title of cd»aliere was 

. declared hereditary (a rare honour, bestowed as yet on no 
more than two illustrious houses, the Quirini and the Con- 
tarini), and since he was without male issue, a remainder 
was granted to his nephew. Like the Sdpios, he received 
a cogTiomen derived from the country which hatd witnessed 
his heroic exploits ; his statue was erected in the armoury 
of the Ten, with an inscription of dignified brevity, '^Frandtco 
MoMroceno Peloponnesi(/£Oi adhaic vwenti, 8, P, A. 1687;**. 

* ** Many of tbe statues on the poaticum (we are told in tbe Memoran' 
dumontheEatl qf Elgin's Piirtuits in Greece)^ which had beer. thrown 
' down by the explosion, had been absolutely pounded for mortar, because 
. they (bftiished tbe whitest marble within reach."—" Soon afterward, 
somewhat higher up, we also saw, among some looee stones used as the 
matsrials of a wall, a piece of sculpture of white marble, in very bold 
relief, representing the torso of a male figure. This proved to be nothing 
less than a flragment of one of the metopes belonging to the Parthenon.** 
—Dr. E. D; Clarke's Treeuds, iii. 475. 4to. 

t Their inscription runs as belpw,— ^'Frandscus Maturocenus Pelo- 
ponnesiacus, expugnatis Athenis, marmorea Leonum simulacra trium- 
[Aali mapu e Pir«Bo dlrepta in Patriam transtnlit, ftitora Veneti Leonis 
|iM» fherant Biinerv* Attics oraamenta.'* 
Vol; IL— C c 
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antlinthcgpiipf ofUiclblIowmgyeir,«ithirtotiitf 
1688 ^'Bftiniaiii, he ww raiMd, bf acdajBiatiQa an4 la 
* hii fhaeiactt to the vacant throne. The general 
Toice forbade all coinpetiti0n ; bat the iealoiu n^flanoe of 
the ariftoenu^ detexiorated this high U^en of aatiooal eon- 
fidence and anectiost by. deapatching toMoroeim's guaiten 
two acnatora, who w«re to ahare anthoiitj with Um new 
doge aa aaaeaaora of hia ceoncit ., 

• The star of Mdroaini had now attained ita higheat aacend- 
ant; henceforward we ahall peiceWe It in destine.' *Coa« 
tinning his fonctions as generalifisiino, he ]anded before the 
city of Negropont, and iwd already diivan the Tmka within 
the walla, when the plague ahowed itaelf in hia camp ; an^ 
after deatroying a foU third of hia trQope,*expoaed<tiS.e re- 
m^inderj enfeebled by diseaae and diaoooraged by the loaa « 
of their comradea, to an attack •from the aeraakier. fie 
waa repulsed, bnt not wi&out inflicting* t^9rrific alavjS^teE. 
Reinforoementa arrived aoon afterward, and Moroaini ^ve 
a general aasanlt, which coat him numeroua iivea, and gauied. 
only a hard-disputed ootwoilu Afl»r six weeka more of 
unavailing effort^ h^ abandoned the aiege with the intention 
of inveatmg Malvaaia ; but there also evil fortune puzaued 
him, and a severe illness compelled hia return to Veiuce. ^ 
^ j^ The war continued with varioua.aucceas during the - 
1693. ^pU<'^'^9 fi^^ years ; in the laat of which tiie Yen^- 
tian commander, Moncenigo, neglected to pi^ofit bar 
a favourable opportunity .for the recovery of QaiMia. A 
.landing was sncceasftilly effected before Cane«» regular ufh- 
proaches were made to the wails, and a practical breacE 
was abready reported ; when ihe beaieging^eneral, alarmed • 
'at a false rumour of a threatened attack upon tAe Moiea, 
withdrew at the vexy moment in wlndi victory uffetxed • 
almost to woo him.. His immediate dis|prace ensued, and . 
Morosini, although now advanced in years and stnigglinff 
with infirmities, waa called once more to t&e comm^£*^ 
^^ ^^ But nature gave way under exertions disproportiox>* 
1604. ^^ ^ ^ remaining vi^oUr ; sd^ after a can^aigB 
spent unsuccessfuUy in pursuit of an enemy who 
peq>etually eluded him, he expired during the foHo^ing^ ' 
winter at Napoli di Romania. 

How greatly Venice had declined in a fow ahoz( yfMrp. - 
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« 

'fiom tbe uninterrupted pre-eminence on the seas which sbe 
had maintained during the war of Can£ar wa« too ^lainfy 
shown in the isaue cf four naval battles fonght dunng the 
reign of Silvistbo Yalibro, Morosini's, suceessor* All 
of these engagements* were most sangoinaiy ; in one, at 
least, the Torks were superior ; and the result of the others 
was intonclosiye. In the last year of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the great powers of the league hitherto subsisting 
against the Turks, some weary of the protracted contest 
some alarmed at the gigantic projects manifested by Louts 
XIT. for the attainment of the Spanish successidn, rt^adily 
accepted the mediation of England with the Porte ; 
and by fisifi peace of Carlowitz, the Morea, the do- ^g^ 
nous fruit of Morosini's prowess, was ceded to '^^en- 
ice. Once again she indulged a vain hope of retaining that 
important conquest by the feeble barrier of a chain of posts 
drawn across die ist^us.; and for the third or fourth time 
in her history, thb rampart of the Peloponnesians was re- 
' newed in order to b$ overthrown. * * 

During the war of the succession which occupied the 
first thirteen years of the eighteenth century, Venice, in- 
liifferent to i&e quarrel between France and Austria, pro- 
fessed a neutrality which wits hourly invaded. Her pror- 
inces were traversed by the armies and pioistened by the 
Mood of the conflicting parties, in more than one campaign ; 
and the Bresdano and the Verondse, of which latter dis- 
trict, in spite of three centuries of possession by the re- 
public, the emperor still afiected to speak as his own, wit- 
nessed many a hard-fought combat ; and afforded a theatre 
on which the Mareschals Catinat and Villeroi, the Duke of 
Savoy, the Duke of Vendome, 9nd Prince Eugend exhib- 
ited numerous well-known deeds of skill and viUour. Even 
the sacredness of the Adriatic itself did not escape violation ; 
and many vessels suspected, in most cases not unjustly, of 
conveying stores to the Austrian ports, under the Venetian 
or other flags, were captured and destroyed. We are told 
indeed of an Enfflish ship equipped for the service of the 
emperor, fired and blown up by tne French while she lay, 
linapprehensive of danger, in the veiy depths of the harbour 
of Malamocco. The treaty of Utrecht terminated 
these violences, and the republic^ although neither a- .t:,£* 
Iparty in the war, nor a mediator of the peaeer was ^ ' ^^ 
invited to send her plenipotentiary to the congresst 
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It was little bowerer to be expected that the Ottomiai 
Porte would conBent without an oppodDg effort to the cteiw 
nal renonciatioii of the Morea ; aod scarcely had tianqnil- 
lity been restored in the west, before the din of preparatiaa 
was heind at Constantinople. The real object of this ap> 
mament coold not be doobted ; and Venice, by her inactioir, 
must be supposed to have persuaded herself that voluntaiy 
blindness would afford safety ; like that bird which is said 
to h<^ that she will escape capture if she can but once 
avert her own eyes from her pursuers. Dreading the ap- 
proach of war far too deeply to belicTe it with readiness, 
the signory affected to credit the pretexts advanced by the di- 
van. Troops, it was said, were being levied from an appre- 
hension of revolt at Constantinople ; ships were being assem- 
bled and stores embarked to chaistise some insurgents on the 
frontiers of Dalmatia. And even when the hailo of Venice 
was committed to the Seven Towers, and one hundred thou- 
sand Turks under the grand-vizier, co-operating with a 
fleet of more than one hundred sail, were greedily advan- 
cing upon their defenceless prey, Giovanni Delfino, jirovre- 
dUare of the ^orea, now invested with the sounding tide 
of generalissimo, could number only eight thousand troops, 
eleven galleys, and eight ships of the line at his dispostaJ. 
The course of neutrality which Venice had recently adopted, 
deprived her also of allies. France, England, Spain, and 
the Netherlands declined further interference tiian solicita- 
tion for the release of her bailo ; the emperor mediated, hot 
in vain, for peace ; the pope supplied four of his own gal- 
leys and procured two others from the Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany ; and the Knights of Malta added six as their contin- 
gent to'this pitiful confederacy. 

We need not trace minutely the progress of a catastrophe 
which must have abeady been anticipated. Tinos, an im- 
portant island, one of the earliest Venetian possessions in 
the East, and so strongly fortified that it had maintained 
itself during the whole war of Candia, capitulated at the 
first sunmions ; end its governor expiated his cowardice or 
. his treachery by perpetual imprisonment. Corinth 
1714 ^^^ ^ parley after four days' investment ; and in 
spite of terms which the vizier had granted, the ma- 
jor part of its garrison was put to the sword on the spot, the 
rest, after having been conveyed on sbipboaid to NapoU di 
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lUmanny were beheaded in sight of the Venetian aoldieiy 
<m ita rampaxts. . The iathmus was easily forced ; Egina, 
Modon, Arffos, and MalTasia son^idered without finng a 
shot ; and Napoh, stoimed at night after a brief but gallant 
defence, itself underwent' Uiose horrors of indiscriminate 
massacre which it had recently seen inflicted on others. la 
a few months, the whole Morea was reconquered; and 
Delfino, who had taken refuj^ in his fleet, abandoned the 
lost province to its fate, avoided battle, permitted the cap- 
ture of Ceriffo in his very presence, and retired to Corfu. 

By those rew cities of Candia which still acknowledged 
fealty to St. Mark was the only resistance oflered worthy 
of former Venetian renown : but even in them also the Otr 
tomans ultimately prevailed ; and the capitulation of Spina 
Longa and of Suda before the close of 1716, stripped the 
republic of the last scanty remnant of her once vast oriental 
dominion. So grievous indeed was the degeneration of 
that people who in former ages vanquished the capital of 
the East, and who even recently had defended Candia for 
more than a quarter of a century, that on the removal of 
Delfino from his command with disgrace, three elections 
were necessary before any noble woi3d accept the vacant 
office ; and even when Andrea Pisani at length departed 
for the fleets his instructions were, not to attempt reconquJsst, 
but to content himself by protecting the islands at the mouth 
of the Adriatic. A change in political interests, however, 
furnished Venice with one important ally ; and the emperor, 
Charles VI., fearing that the Bourbons might establish 
themselves afresh in Italy, bartered for the aid of the re- 
public, in that country, if it should be needed, by an imme- 
diate powerful diversion against the Turks on' the frontiers 
of Hungary. Prince Eugene, accordingly, was despatched 
on that service ; and he preserved Dalmatia by occupying 
the infidel force no longer required in the Morea; and 
which, but for the presence of an Austrian army, would 
have poured down unresisted on the colonies of Venice. 

Corfu nevertheless was left open to itttack ; but the great 
eteength of its fortifications and the acknowledged 
skill of its commander gave promise of most vigor- |7ig* 
ous resistance. The Venetian army had been com- 
mitted to the charge of the Saxon Count Schullemburg ; a 
soldier who has won deserved immortally by eluding the 

Cc« 
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utmost effoTtt of the Swedish Ch&ries when in the foil- ca- 
reer of victory.* Thirty thousand foot and three thoosaxid 
horse were landed without opposition by the Gapudan Pa- 
cha under the walls of .Corfu ; and their first operations 
were directed against the neighbouring heights of Abraham 
and St Salvador, which command the city. Those posi- 
tions were most vigorously defended, and afforded many 
opportunities for the display of great personal valour. We 
read of a Jew who on one occasion discomfited with his sin- 
^ehand eight assailants by whom he had been surrounded ; 
and who, upon receiving baptism, was promoted on the 
spot to the rank of captain. The heights, nevertheless, 
were at length mastered ; and the besiegers, not attempting 
either to advance by regular approaches or to batter in 
breach, commenced a series of most harassing and perpetu- 
ally renewed assaalts sword in hand, under cover of an in- 
cessant bombardment. The inhabitants sought refuge 
within the numerous caverns and excavations with which 
the rocky site of their town abounds ; and Schullemburg 
concerted a sortie, in which, while the bravery of his Italian 
troops defeated the infidels with great slaughter, the mis- 
conduct of his Germans lost the fruit of victory, by pouring 
a mistaken, deadly fire upon their confederates, and slaying 
at the first volley two hundred picked Sclavonians. It was 
not possible to restore confidence after this unhappy colli- 
sion, and the conquerors hurried back to their walls in 
alarm and disorder. 

At lenffth the seraskier of the Morea, impatient of longer 
delay, and perhaps alarmed at its probable consequences to 
his own head, gave orders for a general storm. Pressed on 
all quarters and overpowered by numbers, the garrison at 
first everywhere gave way ; but the vacant places of the 
aimed men were rapidly supplied by the citizens, by priests, 
and even by women, who fought with the courage of despera- 
tion, and stemmed the onset of the infidels. ** What is it 
you are about to do 1" inquired Schullemburg of a ^rreek 
monk who was rushing a second time to the ramparts with 
a huge iron cross uplifted in lus hands. « Let me alone, 
let me alone, that Imay dash this cursed crucifix at their 
heads !*' was the reply of the enthusiast, not peroeiving 

* Vplttbf, Ckadet ZIL Ut. UL 
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that bis Kealoas ardour betrayed him into inadvertent blaf- 
jdiemy.* The besiegers however scaled the walls and 
planted thirty standards on their summits, and all would 
liave been lost but for the consummate generalship of the 
Saxon. Placing himself at the head of eight hundred 
men, and descending by a postern upon the glacis, he charged 
the assailants unexpectedly in rear, threw them into com- 
plete disorder, chased them from the works which they 
had gained, pursued them to their camp, and slew two 
thousand of the fugitives. Nor was this repulse their sole 
disaster. A hurricane on the succeeding night swept away 
their tents and inundated their encampment with rain; 
and so far alarmed them for the safety of their fleet, ^at 
with loud and mutinous clamours they demanded instant 
le-embarkation. At dawn their terror was augmented by 
the sight of a numerous hostile armament in the offing. 
It was a Spanish squadron arriving with reinforcements 
for the garrison : and the seraskier, perceiving that it was 
no longer possible to arrest the contagion of panic and in- 
subordination, made arrangements for precipitate retreat 
on the following night, having sacrificed fifteen thousand 
men during an unavailing siege of two-and-forty days. 
Not many hours after this flight a reconnoitring party from 
the garrison, struck by the unusual stillness in the enemy's 
advanced posts, ventured to penetrate onward to their lines, 
and was astonished by discovering their abandonment. 
Numerous wounded, the entire stores, tents, baggage, 
magazines, and artillery were tbe prize of the besieged ; 
ana the great services of Schullemburg were rewarded by 
substantial tokens of gratitude, and by tne most honourable 
of all monuments, — a statue erected during his lifetime on 
the walls which he had defended. 

Some bloody naval engagements, unproductive of any 
serious result, and the capture by Schullemburg of 
Previsa and Wonizza, occurred during the following i^-,*/ 
year, — ^in which the Imperialists also under Prince 
Eugene became masters of Belgrade. The approaching 
reconqaest of the Morea was now confidently and not un- 
reasonably anticipated by the signory ; but the emperor 

* ** Lasciftte, lasciate, Christl maledetti sa la testa," died by Dani 
ftom ** Voyafs dans les Isles et PoeseMions VenitieiiniS da Levant/ 
far A. Qnntsc ds St, Saveor, Uv. vl. cli. 09. 
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«Mgte pnfil firan kb own YMtoiiM aiid thoM of Ui 
not bj y^*ffM<^g the donmiioa of YemM^ but lij 
ffnF-g an advsrtageoas peace, at a moment in iriudi tba 
fnuy of tlie Spaniaids in Italj awaknied hie fnie. A 
confieei, onder the mediation of England and the United 
Provinee^ wae a ce wdin giy aaiemblal at PiaMiowiti in. 
Scrria; and while Yeniee, bome forwaid on the tide of 
pfopiticNie fi)ftone» wae Tigoroasfy panning hoeHtiriw, Aa 
. . ^ leained to her emptiee and indignation that a traaty 
^^ had been ogned, by which her final eeeoon of thn 
' Moiea wae peremptori^ decided* To pratnct a 

war wiUi Toifcey e^ tfaia defectian of Anatria waa maa- 
i^Bstly beyond the power of the republic ; and ahe rdne- 
tantly acceded to the propoeed conditions. The boondaiiee 
then fixed continued unchanged during the remainder of 
her political existenoe. Her donunions at that time, and 
ever afterward, compiiaed first the original Dogado ; then, 
on the Terra Firma of Italy, the pnmnces of Beigamo^ 
Breada, Crema* Yenma, Yicenza, Uie Polesina of Rovigo^ 
and the March of Treviao ; northward, FriuU and Utiia ; 
eastward, parts of Dalmatia and of Albania, and their de- 
pendent islands; in the Ionian Sea, Corfu, Paxo, Sta. 
Maura, Ithaca, 21ante, Asso, the Strophades, and Cerigow 
The population of these territories alto^^ther, according to 
a census in 1722, amounted to two nulfion five hundred 
thousand souls ; in 1788 it had reached three millions, of 
which number the city of Yenice alone counted one hun- 
dred and forty-nine thousand four hundred and aerenty-siK 
inhabitants.* 

From the signature of the treaty of Passaiowiti to the 
moment of her dissolution, a period of almost eighty year% 
the history of Yenice as connected with the rest of Europe 
is one entire blank. Her weakness compelled her to pre- 
serve unbroken neutrality amid all the great contests in 
which other powers were firom time to time involved, and 
the sole cares of her government were directed to the 
maintenance of internal trantjuilUty by a vigilant police^ 
of foreign peace by an active diplomacy. In this smooth 
and unruffled course so slight an incident as a briefly sna- 
pended intercourse with England has been thought worthy 

* The census of 1810 gave little mare than 108,0001 
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* of somewfaat paiticnlar record. The BritiBh government 
took ofienoe at the distinctions paid to the unfortunate 

' Charles Edward when he visited the Lagune in 1743 under 
the title of Count of Albany. It seems that when he was 
present at a balloting of the Grand Council a separate 
place was assigned hun, and he was received on the prin- 
cipal stairs by a cavaliere. The petty and ungenerous 
jealousy which wished to deny those few, poor, empty 
honours a slight mitigation of the bitter remembrances of 
fellen greatness, demands unqualified contempt; and we 
relate, not without shame, that the cabinet of St. James's, 
then swayed by the Duke of Newcastle, indi^antly or- * 
dered the Venetian ambassador to quit the kingdom in 
twenty-four hours ; and that during a period of five years 
neither the apologies of the senate nor even the mediation 
of Cardinal Fleury availed any thing towards the renewal 
of former amicable correspondence.* 

Twice only after the treaty of Passarowitz did Venice 
appear in arms, and on neither occasion in a European 
quarrel. In submitting to purchase immunity from plunder 
at the hands of the corsairs of Afirica, the republic onljr 
participated in the general dishonour of the civilized mari- 
time world ; and assented, in common with far more pow- 
erfiil states, to an ignoble policy which weighed with cau- 
tious balance the price of resistance against that of tribute. 
The tardy execution of vengeance upon those barbarian 
{urates has been reserved for our own days,— would that it 
had been for England ! — and posterity will assign itis fitting 
rank of glory to a great action whMsh has passed under 
the eyes^of its peculiar veneration almost without regard,-^ 
stifled and overwhelmed, as it were, by more pressing and 
more immediate, but hx less important and less durabfe, in- 
terests. Both in 1765 and in 1774 Venice chastised the 
deys of Tripoli and of Tunis with a spirit which might 
have shamed into imitation naval powers of yet higher sta^ 
tion ; and the name of Angelo Emo, her admiru in the 
latter of those expeditions, may be justly classed with 
many which adorned the better days of liis countiy. 

Much of the period between 1761 and 1779 was passed' 
in struggles between the oligarchy'X>f the Ten and the no- 

* l>iedo, Stofia Vm., torn. iv. p. 42^. 
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Me* wlio BoAsted \mdet its oppression. In the finl-naiiiad 
- year the inqcdsitoiis of state, by an exercise <^ deapotism 
'more fitted for long-departed ages than for the season to wMdi 
*they vetttUred to 'apply it, banished or secret^ imprisoned 
many of * the ' highest magistrates in, the state who opposed 
their pofitieal news. So general was the consequent indig- 
nation of the Ghreat-Cftuncil, that on the next renewal of Che 
fTeft an attack similar to that made in the reign of Oiovanni 

' Gomaro'was repeated '; and no candidate for admission re- 
ceived enOQgh baUs to' tender his election valid. By tem* 
porizing the oj^sition was broken and the diBicalty eladed ; 

^ so thkt in tjie end the obnoxioas body was confitmed in its 
'overweening authority, greatly to the joy of tiie populace, 
by*whom the nobUs at large were felt to be' boraensoihe, 
tod Who gladly therefbre supported a tyranny weighing 

' heavily on their own tynmts. Other causes refiewed dis- 
cussions, of the same kind in 1773, in 1777, and in 1779; 
and on each occiikion.they wefe conducted with a boldness 
and a vehemence, proclaiming in a lansuage easily to be in- 
terpreted how greatly 'the icluence of the mysteifous and 
inexorable tribunal whioh Was attacked had diminished in 
potency. 

Dismding for the future all projects pf aggrandizemeiit, 
and content if she eeuld but preserve herself unharmed, 
Yeidoe^ during the' remainder of her independent existence, 
sought (Hstinction as a general mart for pdeasuse, and en- 
deavoured to find in luxiury a compensation f<Hr the sur- 
render t>f ambition. Tnumphant in pre-eminenee of Keen- 

' tiou9ness, sho became the Sybpris df the modem woiidi 
thj&.l^ose and wantbn realm 

... her codrt where' nitod Veinis keeps, 
And CuBkls ridd the lion of tht deeptf. 

Scarcely did a sun rise upon the Lagtene uncelebrated by 
-the pomp of some religious or pditical festival-; the whole 
year was one continued bplyday, in whicfi amulement ap- 
peared to be the prOibssed and serious occupation, — tae 
fraud and universal object' of .existence among their in-' 
abitants. Besides the numerous fixed and eustomaij 
cei^pmopials, occasions for extraordinary joy wel^ greedily 
sought in the acceftion of a new doge, tto election of % 
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'procurtUaref or the entrance of a foreign aQtbammdor ; and 
the annual recurrence of the carnival sddom attracted fewer 
than fifty thousand strangers from all parts of Europe te 
Qunffle in the. spoits of St. Mark's. Thft general nse of 
masks penu^ted unrestrained indulgencevby romoy^ng th^ 

* strongest of a)l worldly checks, — a fear ofpublie scandal. 
Ii^ional cons€q;it rendered this incognito strictly inviolable ; 
and under ite secnrity the professed ,reiigio|is; whether 
male or female, nreely participated i^ .those forbidden 
pleasures whie}! they had vowed to renounce ;* the nuncio 
of the pope assisteiSi at court balls ; and the gravest senator 
engaged at the iaro bank or resorted to his eq/pino, a smaU 
apartment a4joviing* the Piazza^ in most instances avow- 
edly dedicated to, purposes of gallantry. A destructive 
passion ibi* play was encouraged by the government, not* 
withistandflig sovae occasions! protkibitions ccftnpelled by 
the startling rmn. which it produced. In the gorgeoos 
saloon of- the l^idfiiUf seldom fewer than eighty gamihg 
t^les were- spiead nightly before a feverish throng who 
cpurted. fortune ih^ed and in silence. At each board 

. presided one*of (be nobility unmetsked ^nd in his robes of 
office ; for Xo 'that xlass.&lone belonged the dhgraceful mo- 
nopoly ^ bankikig^^ 'and. to increase th^ degradation, they 
traded in this comme/ce of vice, not updn their own account, 
tint as the hi^j^d eerva^tis of some wealthy capitalist of infe- 
rior rank, who ftequently was a J^w. Enervated by luxury, 

' and f^ lemeved pDdih the sight and sound of irrns^ ng ner- 
' «onal indignity , however gross, could aw^en one-spazk of 
honourable resentment in the tame ' spirit of a V enetian 
9obte. ^Whei^ j{)isuKed^ he would be content Iq whisper that^ 
the aggregsof wa%." Vr^ elefmto;*\9XtA to trust his revepse 
td^themred sffm ofla professed trMO^ one of those traffick- 
ens in Blood who fovmc^ a^welVknoWn.band ever ready to 
eftiploy the stUetto at a regulated price. The extreme 

• destitu^n of many of the ^patricians reduced them to ex* 
pedients Idways nnv^rthy, occasionsjiy dishonest, in order 
to procure bare "subsistence; and a foreign visiter could 
•carcely'escape jfrom the p£&cious civiliti^ forced upon him 
by a pennil^s noble, without an oblique,^ and sometimei 
even^n open» -solicitation foi; his bounty.* . The, restriction 

* tt tfte sixtsei^k ftatuix and perhaps later, 1)egg)og Ueeases were 
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^hieh custom had for the most part imposed upon thoee 
unhappily privileged families, by seldom permuting the 
marriage of more than a single member in each, the care- 
lessness of nuptial fidelity which had superseded the former 
proverbial jealousy of Venetian husbands, and the danger- 
ous &cility with which divorce could be obtained, had 
destroyed some of the most powerful safeguards of female 
virtue. The courtesans, who on one occasion had been 
publicly banished from the capital, were recalled by an 
equally public edict, — ^which expressed gratitude for their 
Bervices, assigned funds for their support, and allotted 
houses for their residence.* And so lucrative became 
their trade of misery and dishonour, that we are told of 
contracts formally authenticated by the signature of a ma- 

S'strate, and guarantied by a legal reffis'tiy, through which 
e yet unsullied innocence of a virgin daughter was bartered 
away by some shameless parent, dead to.^ljremorse for' the 
guilt and infamy by which she fed the ' cravings of her 

grofliffate and unnatural avarice, f Surely with a people 
ke tnis the measure of iniquity was-^not far from beinir 

fuU! 1 jr -H5 

But not to 'dwell upon the crying '!^ckedness of this 
abandoned city, we pass on to the hour of her visitation. 
Lnioi KAViNi, the doge who reigned at the outbreak 
1788 ^^ ^^ French revolution, belonged to the lowest 
* class of nobility ; yrhich then for the Hrst and only 
time obtained the sovereignty. Still safe, as she imagined, 
in the passiveness whiox had sheltered, her for seventy 

officially granted to the poor of noble blood ; w^o, in wAuifiqunoe^jM' 
Bumvd a particular dren, and walked abfoad tinder the name of / Kcr> 
gognosi, the shamefkced. They wore an old black lipen veet, Ollioff 
to the feet ; the head and (hce were covered with a sort of hood, throof n 
two apwtnres of which the wenrer could see without bein^ recosnised by 
others ; their shoes were patched, and they carried in their hand a paper 
rolled conically (un cartoeeio)^ In which passengers deposited their alnu, 
asked more by gestures than by words. After the downfell of the re>' 
public, such of the indigent nobility as applied'forit received every day 
a miserable pittance of two Venetian livres, not quite tenpenoe English ; < 
and even that wretched stipend was diminished by the Austrians. 

* " Nostre benemerite meretrici.** The Ceue Pompom were set apart 
for them, whence the disreputable name Corsmpana.— Daru. They 
were much employed as spies. 

t Dam, fh>m Mayer, Deseript. i* Fcnwe, tom«1i.; and ArehaolioliL 
T(Meau dt VUaUe, torn. L eh. U. 
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years, Venice disregarded everj warning of the gathering 
tempest ; and remained inactive, while other states were 
▼igilantly guarding against its approaches. Nevertheless, 
her inclination in behalf of the fallen monarchy was not in- 
distinctly revealed by the marked honours which she paid 
to some of the emigrant princes while they resided in her 
capital, and by the withdrawal of her ambassador on the 
establishment of the new republic. It was not tiU the over- 
throw of Robespierre that she renewed her diplomatic inter- 
course with France ; and then, by a weak contradiction, 
she at the same moment afforded an honourable asylum in 
Yerona to the Comte de Lille, brother of the murdered 
king, and admitted the entrance of a minister deputed by 
the regicides. Terrified, however, by the success of the 
French arms at the close of their first campaign in 
Italy, she ungenerously listened to the remonstrances | Zg^' 
of the Directory, and agreed to remove from her do- 
minions that illustrious exile, upon whom, by the more than 
questionable death of his unhappy nephew, the crown of 
France had devolved. " I will quit your territories," was 
the dignified reply of the high-minded prince ; *' but I first 
demand your Golden Book, that I may erase from it the 
name of my family ; and next the armour which my ances< 
tor Henry IV. presented as a token of amity to your re- 
public."* 

The early victories of Bonaparte at Montenotte, ^ 
at Millesimo, and at Lodi had opened to him the jygg^ 
Venetian territories in his pursuit of the routed 
Austrians ; and his first interview with ^prowedUoref des- 
patched to him at Brescia in order to ascertain his fUrther 
views, was by no means calculated to sooth the alarm 
created by his invasion in the breasts of the signory. He 
complained bitterly of their vacillation, and of their permit- 
ting the Austrians, whom, if really neutral, they ought to 
have opposed, to occupy the important poet of Peschiera, 
which had cost him a battle. He announced that he had 
received orders from his government to bum Verona ; and 
that Massena wa^s abready on his march to execute that 
stem purpose, on the very niffht of their present conference. 
This crafty menace produced the effect which he desired ; 

* Probably tho sword worn &t the battle of Yvry. See p. MS. 
Vol. ir.— Dd 
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die gates of Yeiona were kifitantly opened, and the city wav 
occupied by' a French garrison. Meantime, Bonaparte 

..amused the sifnoiy with offers of alliance, and proposed a 
confederacy with France, the Porte, and Russia, against 
Austria, the common enemy of them alt Bui Venice con- 
tinued unmoved f(om, her neutrality ; and the offer did but 
. tend to Gotifirm her in a fond belief that the French were 
\»y no means securely established in their Italian donquests. 
The fr^sh -successes of Bonaparte, on the renewal of the 
same mepiorable campaign, must have dissipated that hope ; 
yet hatred of the French name, a reasonable mistrust of the 
sincerity of the negotiator,. a natural adherence to long-ap« 
proved policy, and a fear of the persevering enmity pf Aus- 
• trie, if once offended, combined to prevent acceptance of 
the foimer proposition when repeated. And although the 
signory had long since assembled troops, and maintamed a 
war establishment, she professed in reply, that peace and an 
uuarmed neutrality were her only objects. 

Nor were tenders of alliance wantmg from anbther court, 
equally opposed to the aggrandizement of either France or 
Austria ; and perhaps the fate of Venice ^ight have been 
averted, if she had not rejected advantage's overtures from 

' the Prussian cabinet, at the close of 1796. In the sue- 
^ oeeding spring, the haxd-foug^t batde of Rivoli and 
j'^g,^ the surretider of Mantua pi*:$i eil Northern Italy 
within the grasp of the Frepeli, and compelled the 
emperor to negotiate. Under cijfcumstances thus unfa- 
vourable to Venice^ the conferences at Leoben were opened ; 
and during their progress, the evil feeling entertained 
against her by the Directory was plainly avowed^^in mani- 
festoes. Her destiny indeed was already fixed ; and one of 
Bonaparte's first communications with his friend and sec- 
l^tary Bourrienne, when he joined him at that moment, re- 
garded her approaching extinction. " Be at ease,*' were his 
teiparkable words ; <Hho8e rogues shall pay for it; their re- 
public has lived !'** In March, a faction which the intr^es of 
the revolntionaiy government had long encouraged atBerga- 
mo, Brescia, Sale, and Grema, imboldened by the presence of 

* '* Mm tranqaiUe, oes coqains-l& me le paieront -, leur r^pabliqoe 
a veoa."— Mem. toL i. ch. ii. 
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French trcK^pt, and 6timuli|,ted, as there can be little doubt, 
by their commander, renounced their allegiance, expelled 
their podesia, and erected municipalities. * Xo thd representr 
ations of the signory concerning tiiese insurrections, Bona- '. 
parte replied by disclainnng any share in their production ; 
and he terminated an interview vrith4he vrooteditore by an • 
unexpected demand of a monthly subsidy of a million of 
firahcs. When the envoy started with* surprise, Bonaparte * 
reminded him that tl}e Duke of Modena, a/agitive from his 
own dominions, had deposited all his treasure in the Bank 
of Venice. The confiscation of tholte funds, he said,' would 
afford a ready source for payment, and the}' were in truth the ' 
actual property of France,, as .tjie spoil of one of her ene- - 
mies. If this reasoning Were not altogether conclusive, the . 
words with which he fmished scarcely admitted contradic- 
tion* Taking the Venetiaft deputy l)y* the a'rm^'he added, 
** Either your republic or iny artpy mu^ perish, if you de- 
cline. Think well of your decision ; and. do not hazard 
the valetudinarian Lion of St. Mark agi^inst the fortune of 
conquerors^ who will find in their hospitals, and among . 
their wounded, su&ient men to cross ^our Lagune P* Two - 
hundred senators assembled to discuss this demanpl, and 
only seven balls opposed the' concession ! 

Meanwhile, the mountaineers of Brescia and Bergamo, 
who still preserved their fidelity^ and were' goaded to des- 
peration by the brutal lic^ntiousnesfii of their invaders, had • 
taken arms, and had gained more than one advantage in de« 
sultory warfare against the French delachments. 'Some 
•inquietude was excited byt&ese moVjeiAeutsi and Junot 
was despatched to the signpry with a remonstrance couched 
in menacing terms, whi(£ produced only an evasive answer. . 
A considerable force of regular Italian and jSclayonian 
troops, and a yet larger body of armed peasants, wete Cor- 
ceiltrated in and about Verona, while the Fiiench retained ' 
possession of all its forts ; and on the 17th of April a cap 
famitous struggle occurred in that city. Amid ^e mani- 
fold causes of mutual irritation which existed, Biid the con- 
flicting statements of the opposite parties, it is x^ot possible 
to decide upon which of the two must refit the bltatpnr-of 

Srior aggression ; but in a mnrdenMui. offiAff which beted 
uring the afternoon of the 17th, thewhple of t&e litter- 
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▼enintf lught, and many lican of the fiiHovfin^ day, the 
Fren^ much inferior in munbei8,^eie besieged in their 
forts ; and nearly fire handled of them, scattered in sepa- 
rate quarters, or lyinff in the hospitals, were pot to death, 
while the citadel firea red-hot balls npon the town and its 
infiiriated populace. This sfjitataon continacd, with more 
•r less violence, daring foar £ys ; and it was not ontii the 
arrival of a powerfiii reinfintoonent from the French head- 
quarters, and a simuitaneoos announcement that prelimina- 
ries of peace with the emperor were signed, that the Vero- 
nese wholly abandoned their hope of deliverance, and sab- 
mitted in despair. 

This tumult occqrred most seasonably for the ultimate 
designs of Bonajparte. He gladly exaggerated its outrages ; 
and m order to mipress a d^per horror, he brought to mind 
one of the most savage occurrences in modem Instory, and 
assimilating the recent conflict to the Sicilian Vespers, he 
ntuned it Lu Paqueg Veronaises. His first question when 
he received the deputies through whom tli^ signoiy ad- 
dressed explanations (as soon as the beginning of theaffiay 
at Verona was known, but before either party was ac- 
quainted with its issue), was an inquiry whether certain 
persons who had been thrown into prison at Venice for dis- 
seminating revolutionary opinions, and whose freedom he 
had demanded, were yet released 7 *' Every soul,*' he ex'- 
ekimed, " must be delivered : all are friends of France. 
If they are not restored, I will come in person, and bum 
your Picmbi. * Opinion must now be free !" Then, inter* 
mpting some counter representation, and pursuing an ha- 
rangue evidently prepared for the occasion, he added, *< If 
all who have outraged France are not punished, if the pris- 
oners are not released, the British minister dismissed, the 
population disarmed, and choice made at once between 
France and England, I hereby declare war against you ! I 
have eighty thousand men and twenty gun-bOats. There 
shall be no more inquisition ; no more senate ; and I will 
prove another Attila to Venice ! I no longer offer you al- 
tianoe, but dictation. I will disai^ your rabble if your 
government has too little power for the purpose; and 
that government is so decreet that it must now fall to 
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Before the prmmeditori had^taken final leave, they re- 
ceived a despiitch firom the signory announcing one more 
untoward event, which it was manifest would fearfully aug- 
ment the stem, bitter, and vindictive spirit already evincml 
by Bonaparte. A French vessel had been fired upon at 
liido, several of her crew, among whom was Laugier, her 
captain, had been killed, and the remainder taken prisoners. 
Once a^rain the trembling deputies obtained a conference ; 
and the demands which they carried back to the capital 
were, the surrender of the admiral commanding at Lido, of 
the governor of its fort,* and of the three inquisitors of 
state, in ai^ that they miffht atone, by an exemplary pun- 
ishment,' for the French Uood which had been wantonly 
spilled. Without awaiting a reply, Bonaparte published an 
indigifimt manifesto^ recapitulating his causes of offence 
agaiij^t Venice, and immediately advanced upon the Lagune, 
fio few are the names demanding respect during the rapid 
catastrophe which followed, that we gladly relieve the tame 
and inglorious narrative by even a single instance of gene- 
rous bearing. When Bonaparte entered Treviso, on this 
march, he ordered Angelo Giustiniani, its j^owedUorey to 
quit the city within two hours, on pain of bemg shot. The 
noble Venetian, worthy of the illustrious blood which flowed 
in his veins, replied that he depended solely upon his gov- 
ernment, and that he could not abandon his post without 
express orders firom^the signory. 

To oppose an invasion of her capital, Venice at that time 
counted within her own circuit nearly fifteen thousand 
troops ; stores and provisions sufficient for eight months' 
consumption filled her magazines ; fresh water for two 
months was contained in her reservoirs on the Lido ; and 
the sea was open for a continued renewal of supplies. All 
her ancient fortresses were garrisoned ; some new works 
had been constructed ; and in the different channels of ap* 

* Wben tbe French took possession of Venice, this oflScer, who had 
acted under orders, was excluded ttom all command. Thus reduced to 
poverty, he applied, under the AiMttrian government, to the emperor, and 
|«ceived assurances of assistance. He died, however, neglected, and in 
misery ; and when Mr. Rose was in Venice, in 1817, one of his sons was 
employed in piecing the tesselated pavement in St. Xark'S.— Letters 
yVofii tAe AWCA tf Udy, U. dl 
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Sioadh were distrilmted thirty-eeven gaUeys, and one hun- 
red and sixty-eight armed barkS) mounting altogether, 
seven hundred and fifty cannon, and manned by eight thou- 
sand seamen. This was no insufficient force for the de- 

« fence of a city whose inhabitants, twice before, when pent 
within the narrow basin of their waters, had Inroken rorth 
triumphantly ; shattering to the dust the pride of Genoa, or 
holding in check the miffht of neariy all confederated Eu- 
rope. But the spirit of former ages had passed away ; and 
the gold, the sophisms, and the terror of France were ope- 
rating, each probably with equal force, upon the treachery, 
the weakness, and the cowardice of the Venetian nobles, 

I in acceleration of their ruin. 

It was on the 30th of April that the signory commenced 
their work of self-destruction, by summoning an extraor- 
dinary assembly {confertmtC) of forty-three of the highest 
magistrates, in the private apartments of the doge ; thus 
illegally depriving the senate of its constitutional superin- 
tendence of state affairs. During their sitting, as it grew 
late, the port-admiral announced that the French were con- 
structing batteries on the edge of the Lagune, and that he 
only waited, orders from the senate to destroy them. How 
ill adapted to such an emergency were the hands in which 
power was deposited may be judged from the words which 
escaped the Doge Manini on opening that despatch. Instead 
of ordering an immediate attack, he turned pi^le, and stag- 
gering through the chamber, faltered out, in a tone of de- 
spair, ** This very night we are by no means sure of sleeping 
securely in our beds !" Half-measures only could be ex- 
pected from a temper thus miserably pusillanimous ; and the 
admiral was accordingly instructed, m the same bresth, to 
prevent the continuance of the French works, and to open 
negotiations for an armistice. Before these orders reached 
him, the sound of a distant cannonade informed the city 
that he had already anticipated the bolder part of them on 
his own responsibility. 

On the following day consternation spread through the 
city ; the Piazza was thronged with troops and cannon ; 
the narrow streets were traversed by patroles ; and amid 
this general alarm, the Grand Council, having received from 
the terrified doge soeh a report of the condition of the 
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public as lus fears engendered, decreed a fresh mission to 
Bonaparte ; with authority to consent to his latest demands, 
— a modification in the government. The envoys were re- 
ceived with fresh bursts of unrestrained indignation ; the 
blood of Laugier, said the general, could be washed away 
only by that of his guilty murderers ; and the nobles of 
Venice should be driven from their hearths to wander 
abroad as destitute emigrants. An armistice of six days, 
which he at length granted, afforded time for new proofs of 
weakness and indecision in the council. A few more ele- 
vated spirits — and their names ought not to be forgotten in- 
this dearth of virtue, — Priuli, Oalbo, Pesaro, and Erizzo, 
were among them, — advocated resistance to the last gasp, 
and would have maintained independence with their lives. 
But they were silenced contemptuously, and denounced as 
rash, headlong, and ignorant enthusiasts. It was averred 
that the Sdavonian garrison had shown symptoms of insub- 
ordination ; a popular revolutionaiy movement was declared 
to be on the very eve of explosion ; and images of blood, 
pillage, and massacre floated before the morbid imagination, 
and prompted the feeble measures of the bribed or infatu- 
ated assembly. During another sitting, on the 12th of 
May, when a few straggling musket-shots were heard on 
the Piazza^ the confusion within the chamber became in- 
stant and general ; and the nobles, as if either not knowing 
or not caring how to fail with decency,* rose from their 
seats wifli I6ud cries, " To the vote ! to the vote !" The 
urns were handed round ; five hundred and twelve affirm- 
ative bails, in opposition to twelve negative and five neutral, 
prostrated the republic at the feet of the French general, 
surrendered the capital at discretion, and proclaimed that 
the most ancient government in the world, which had just 
completed the eleventh century of its sway, was no longer 
in existence. 

A night of tumult and anarchy succeeded ; and it Was 
not till four days aflerward that, full preparations having 
been made for their admission, a Venetian flotilla trans- 
ported to the Piazzetta a division of three thousand French. 
The giddy rabble saluted their conquerors with shouts of 

• 
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joy ; and the following weeks were employed in some of 
thoie empiric mummeries by which the mountebanks of 
iQCobinism were wont to cijole the simplicity of their gap- 
mg and unsuspicious dupes. The Golden Book was burned 
at the foot of the tree of liberty, while the patriarch and his 
clergy administered the oath of iratemi&ation ; and the 
scriptural legend on the Gospel held by the Lion of St. 
MariE, having been erased, those yague catoh-words of roTO- 
lution, *< the rights of man and of citizenship^'* were sub- 
stituted in its place. This change of motto was not likely 
to be passed mmoticed by the ready wit of the careless 
ffondoliers ; and one of them remarked, that " the LioB* 
ror the first time, had turned over a new leaf." 

But the dream of pure republicanism, and of that lib- 
erty whidb it was ereoulously supposed to bestow, was not 
long to amuse the excited fancy of the now conquered and 
ensTaved Venetians. The treaty of Campo Formio was an- 
nounced in October, and by its terms, — according to the in- 
stitutes of that detestable code of robbery by whi^h modem 
pacifications have so frequently been disgraced ; in pursu- 
ance of that fraudulent traffic in the rights of independent 
nations, that mode of wholesale transfer in diplomatic com- 
merce by which states and kingdoms are valued only as a 
kind of circulating medium in the balance of political ac- 
counts, and are passed from hand to hand like so many 
bills of exchange, or parchment securities, — ^the partition of 
the Venetian territory was ultimately arranged* For her 
cession of the Low Countries, Austria was mdemnified by 
Istria, Dahnatia, the city of Venice, and the remainder of 
the Dogado ; France claimed the Ionian Islands ; and Ber- 
gamo, Brescia, and other portions of Terra Firma were an- 
nexed to the short-lived Cisalpine republic. The French, 
before their departure, as if unwilling to leave to the people 
whom they had erased from separate and independent exist- 
ence any memorial which might recall their former greatness, 
broke up the Bucentaur, and trani^orted to Paris, among in- 
numerable other eems of art, the brazen horses recording the 
glory of Enrico Dandolo. Their cupidity was disappomted 
in the contents of the arsenal : two sixty^four (pn sMjps» four 
bri^s, and a few transports were all that remamed witbin ita 
basms, as ghosts of departed maritime empircb It was otk 
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